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JOHN LILLIBUD 


CHAPTER ONE 


JOHN LILLIBUD sat suddenly up in bed, startled by a new idea. For him, 
too, it was an extraordinary idea, extraordinary because it was a concrete 
idea; whereas, his mind, as a rule, worked only in abstractions. And, what 
was more extraordinary still, this idea interested him, even excited him. 

It had come about in this way. He had been reading in bed and 
consequently his arm and neck ached. Also, Clarissa, turning her head on 
her pillow, had asked a little peevishly—though for the most part she was a 
patient woman—when he was going to put out the light. 

And then, after snapping out the electric light and while trying to woo 
elusive slumber, there had suddenly burst into his mind, like a strange 
firework, this new idea. It was something with a shape, something that had 
to be made. That he, John Lillibud, should think of such a thing! That he 
should think of anything that had to be made! It was too funny, altogether 
too fantastic. 

But there he was, sitting up in bed, moving an outstretched forefinger 
slowly along in the darkness—along and then down, and across, afterwards 
making sundry little progs into the darkness, and, finally, a flourish or two. 
He seemed to be making strange hieroglyphics in the blackness of the 
night, strange signs whose portent no one might quite know. 

Clarissa was quite frightened. Her husband’s sudden sitting up in bed 
had roused her, and now, with her eyes just above the bedclothes, she could 
discern him making strange passes in the darkness. 


He was even chuckling to himself now, and seemed to be holding an 
imaginary something in his hand, crooking it into all kinds of angles which 
he followed with various inclinations of his head. 

Mrs. Lillibud could not bear it any longer. 

“John, John, what’s the matter, John?” she cried. 

Lillibud let his gesticulating hand fall suddenly. He felt quite self- 
conscious and ashamed. 

“Oh, nothing—nothing’s the matter,” he said. “I just had an idea, and 
was working it out—just working it out.” 

“Another book?” she asked in a manner that was a little weary. 


There was something in the way she said “Another book” that stung 
him. 

“No, it’s not another book,” he retorted a little bitterly. “It’s just an 
idea.... Something struck me suddenly, that’s all.... It’s nothing....” 

Then, all against his will, the idea began to tickle him again. He wanted 
to tell someone about it. 

“Yes, it’s a new idea,” he said. “It’s an...” 

He could not bring himself to say the word. He paused and swallowed. 

“Tt’s—well, it’s what I suppose you’d call an—an—invention,” he said. 

The word “invention,” as he said it, had to him all the startling quality of 
an explosion. 

It even roused Clarissa. For she sat up in bed, snapped on the light and 
looked a little anxiously at her husband. 

He was a round-faced, heavy-cheeked man with a crooked little nose 
that always seemed too small for 


his face, and his mouth was almost childish in its innocence. But the fleshy 
placidity of the lower part of the face was disturbed by the over-hanging 
brow that brooded, and over which limp wisps of brownish hair blew like 
clouds of storm. 

As he sat up in bed, looking down into the bed-clothes as though 
brooding over the pattern of the quilt, Clarissa thought her husband looked 
a little wild. 

“There,” she said soothingly, “don’t think about it any more. Just go to 
sleep.” 

“T don’t want to go to sleep,” he snapped. “I can’t go to sleep.” 

“Well,” she said, “tell me about it; what is it?” 

“Well,” he said, speaking slowly, looking like a wise child propounding 
a new philosophy in bed, “it’s a thing, a—a contrivance for reading in bed.” 

“Oh,” she said in a faint little voice. 

Her disappointment nettled him. “Anyhow,” he said, “it’s a really 
ingenious thing. You see,” he continued, and again began tracing imaginary 
lines in the air, “there’ll be a frame—like that—and the frame will have a 
handle. The book will be fastened in the frame. Along the top of the frame 
there’ll be a—a cowling—I think that’s what they call it—and the cowling 
will hide a tube of electric light which will shine only on the book; of 
course there’ll be an electric wire that will fix to a plug and run through the 


handle. And there’Il be patent clips to hold the pages, and when you want to 
turn a page you'll just press a spring with a thumb and the clips will release 
a page and then spring back again. All simple and 


easy. You see, with this thing you can read in bed in any position—hold 
your book at any angle, and the pages keep open and the light follows you. 
Winter nights’”—and he ended with quite a burst of enthusiasm—“you can 
read under the bedclothes!” 

He was quite breathless when he had finished. 

“Well,” she exclaimed, “that is ingenious! I’m sure you’d sell quite a lot 
of them if they were made. You ought to patent it, John.” 

Then, because she was interested and took the idea seriously, he was 
wroth. “Patent it!” As though he were a man who patented things. “Patent 
it!” and he rolled his big head from side to side in sheer exasperation. He 
looked so wild and angry that Clarissa was frightened. 

“Oh, very well,” she said a little wearily, and settled down to go to sleep 
again. 

John Lillibud, too, crept down into the bedclothes. He had got quite cold 
sitting up in bed, and the warmth of the bed was soothing. For a while the 
absurd invention—it was absurd, he told himself—played antics in the 
dimming regions of his mind. Now it was a thing that danced on its handle 
on his writing-desk and he was trying to catch it. And then the frame of it 
became a window, through which he was looking at the world. And then he 
was trying to open the window, and found the frame was made of iron, and 
held him prisoner in a cell. And then he was sound asleep. 

You might have thought, when John Lillibud and his wife woke the next 
morning in their poor little bedroom, that the invention had been forgotten. 


Neither of them spoke of it. Clarissa dare not speak of it. But she was 
thinking quite a lot about it. Somehow it unsettled her. The dingy bedroom, 
which she had become used to, this morning leapt to her eyes in all its 
meanness—the frayed carpet, the rickety washstand, the wallpaper, jagged 
where it met the ceiling, stained in the shape of a map in one corner where 
the damp came in. She passed to the living-room, with its cold linoleum 
and decrepit armchair, the tinkly piano on which in intervals of cooking she 
gave lessons to children who strummed five-finger exercises and “The Blue 


Bells of Scotland.” She passed the little box-room that John called his den, 
where at a desk all day long he wrote books he never sold. She knew how 
the five-finger exercises disturbed him, nearly drove him mad. 7um-tum- 
tum-tum, tum-tum-tum-tum. The thudding rhythm nearly sent her mad at 
times just because she knew it was disturbing John. Yet without the little 
money the strumming children brought in they would starve. 

Then she passed to the kitchen, where it seemed she spent most of her 
life. It was extraordinary what a lot there was to do in the kitchen just to 
keep the bodies of two people nourished and clean. The washing was the 
worst of all. There was no drying-ground, not even the London backyard; 
for they rented a floor of a tall old house standing in a decaying terrace of 
other tall houses of a decaying street in Finsbury Park. They had no right to 
the backyard. The misery of washing day! Especially in the winter, when 
the sheets and garments hung about the place in cold, damp shrouds. They 
could not afford enough 


fire to warm the place, and John swore as he shivered at his desk, and 
sometimes he coughed. 

This morning it all came upon her in a very vivid depressing manner— 
and all because John the night before had had an idea, a new kind of idea. 

Breakfast was eaten almost in silence. John read his paper and smoked a 
pipe and then went out for his usual stroll in Finsbury Park before he 
started work. 

Mrs. Lillibud watched him go, and sighed when she looked at his baggy 
trousers, his jacket all faded green over the shoulders, his shoes down at the 
heel. 

But John Lillibud as he walked along was in no way depressed by his 
clothes. He knew that everybody in the terrace regarded him as a bit of a 
mystery and referred to him as the “literary gentleman.” He knew that as he 
walked along people looked at him and his wide-brimmed hat a little 
curiously. He knew he walked with a brooding stoop, and that in the park 
women often looked at him and then whispered to each other as he passed. 
He was a man who wrote books. Everyone could see that. True, he had 
never sold one, but that was only because his moment had not come. One 
day he would make a hit, and then all the books he had written would go. 
People would be clamouring for them. Yes, he was a writer, with a bit of 
the poet about him, something of the philosopher too. Thoughts and phrases 


came to his mind as he walked, and they thrilled him. No one else had ideas 
or could coin phrases quite the same as his own. He knew this, because he 
read quite a lot. He remembered, for instance, that he had once conceived 


the idea that the trees of this avenue, bent and swaying, were eternally 
climbing the hill in a slow and solemn march. And sometimes on a misty 
morning when he walked down the avenue and was quite alone with the 
marching trees he exulted in the idea. No one else ever had such an idea. 
And of such were the great ideas. They were not ideas for making anything, 
certainly not for making money; they were ideas that created; they created a 
universe in which big men might dwell. So he turned round and marched 
up the hill with his big solemn brothers the trees, blown by the wind, bent 
and swaying even as they were bent and swaying. 

After this he felt better. Now he was going home to write, and perhaps 
this very book he was writing would bring the turn. You never knew. 

Thus he returned home from his walk in a somewhat happier frame of 
mind, not really proud of himself, but merely content to know that there 
could be no mistake about what he was. John Lillibud was not as other 
men: he was a writer. 

Clarissa was in the kitchen when he returned, and the door was closed. 
He sat down at his desk in the box-room and tried to write. Somehow the 
phrases would not come. He turned back to what he had already written, 
hoping to get inspiration from his own pages, but the inspiration of them 
had departed. 

Then the kitchen door opened, and through it issued a cloud of steam 
and the curious smell of boiling clothes. With the steam came Clarissa. She 
was wearing a piece of coarse sacking round her waist preparatory to 
standing at the wash-tub, but at this 


moment she was drying a cup. She stood at the doorway of the box-room, a 
little hesitating, as though about to speak. 

Then she did speak. “You know,” she said, as though merely picking up 
the thread of a conversation that had been broken off only a minute 
previously—“you know”—she wiped the cup slowly—‘I once knew a man 
—or anyhow my father knew him—who invented a patent egg-boiler, the 
simplest thing you ever saw, and he made five thou 


John Lillibud sprang into the air. In a wild fashion he flung up his arms. 

“Do you take me—me”—and he struck his chest—‘“do you take me for a 
blasted inventor?” he cried. 

Clarissa remarked in a level, expressionless voice that she only thought 
a little money might have helped them on a bit. She only thought, she said, 
and then walked slowly into the kitchen. 

So there it was again. This idea for something that had to be made could 
not be got rid of. This idea that in the dead of night seemed to have crept 
into his head from another man’s brain was a kind of parasite that could not 
be expelled. 

And while he fumed in his resentment against the thing, he was 
suddenly struck with another emotion. It was caused by a sudden 
photograph in his mind of Clarissa’s neck and head as she left him to return 
to the kitchen. He was curiously impressionable to the back view of people. 
And the back view of his wife’s head and neck at that moment struck him 
as inexpressibly sad. In a flick he saw another back view of her. She was 
playing tennis—oh, a long time ago— 


and her head was turned upwards as, with her racquet, she waited for the 
ball. He had just caught a glimpse of the side of her upturned cheek and 
chin. There was an eagerness in the pose, a suggestion of a certain avid 
appetite for life. It was only a tennis ball that she was awaiting, but it might 
have been the Kingdom of Heaven. And then again he saw the drooping 
head and neck that vanished into the kitchen. Tears welled into his eyes. 

For it has to be said of John Lillibud that, while love for anyone was 
seldom a passion in his life, he was prone to pity which sometimes shook 
him like a devastating storm. 

He sprang up from his chair and stalked into the kitchen. She was 
standing before the wash-tub holding out by its two arms one of his shirts, 
which she dipped and dipped again into the water, holding it out, between 
times, streaming aloft. The repeated dipping and raising up of his shirt at 
that moment appeared to him as a solemn ritual. With Clarissa’s arms 
outstretched across it, the shirt looked something like a cross. 

“Clarissa,” he called, “Clarissa, I'll make that thing. Pll see what can be 
done with it. Anyhow, Ill make the damn thing.” 


CHAPTER TWO 


WHY John would persist in making “the damn thing,” as he called it, with 
his own hands, Clarissa could not quite make out. A description, she 
thought, would be all that the patent people who brought out these things 
would need. But John seemed to think that whatsoever his mind conceived, 
that must he make in the beginning, however crudely, with his own hands. 
So she had to let him have his own way. He always had had curious ideas 
about things. 

Now, never in his life before had John Lillibud made anything with his 
hands. Thus, in his attempt to fashion this ingenious book-holder he found 
himself suddenly in a new world. It was, he was bound to admit, a world of 
some fascination. When he went out to buy wood—he insisted on new 
wood, no old boxes for him—nails, screws, wire and a tool or two, it was 
like going on an expedition into a strange country. What made it even more 
strange was the fact that Clarissa went with him. The washing was whisked 
away, and with excitement tingeing her cheeks with a faint flush of youth, 
she walked out with him to help him buy these strange things. Usually he 
went out alone, to think, to brood as he walked along. 

But here was Clarissa walking by his side, talking eagerly about the 
invention. She was full of ideas. She was helping him. For the first time in 
her life she was helping him. She could never sit by his side while he wrote 
books. In writing books he lived big and solitary, all alone in a kind of mist 
that was an extension of John Lillibud. In making a frame to 


hold a book he had company, and felt very definitely small and happy— 
something, in fact, like a little boy. 

What a moment it was, too, when they went into a shop and airily asked 
for wood! The shopman chose to be a little facetious. 

And what kind of wood were they wanting? Had the gentleman got a 
building contract, or was he building a chicken-house? 

John Lillibud was about to explain when Clarissa warned him by a 
violent tug at his coat-tail. Then he became aware that this was a secret 
business. He had company, but it was a very small company. He and 


Clarissa were a little company of conspirators. They were shutting out the 
rest of the world. He flushed a little-angrily as she pulled his coat-tail. 

After the wood there were nails and screws, which took them into the 
most extraordinary shop John Lillibud had ever entered. It was full of 
ingenious things. There were curiously shaped knives for peeling potatoes, 
all kinds of mouse-traps, diabolical in their ingenuity, patent gas-lighters, 
outfits to mend leaky kettles, cakes of something that took grease-marks 
out of clothes. 

John Lillibud was fascinated by all these things, and picked up 
something that looked like a bit of crinkly steel clamped on to a piece of 
wood. 

“What’s this?” he asked. 

“That?” replied the shopman, who was a pale-faced little man with a 
mop of red hair, “that? Oh, that’s a knife-sharpener. Been out two years, 
that’s all. Man who invented it made ’is fortune (Clarissa pinched her 
husband’s arm), and then committed 


suicide, he did.” And the shopman contemptuously flung the knife- 
sharpener back on to the counter. 

“Dear me! Did he commit suicide?” said Lillibud, rather taken aback. 

‘°F committed suicide,” repeated the red-haired man in a dry, definite 
manner, adding briskly, “Money ain’t everything, is it? Wha’s next, 
please?” 

Then they were outside the shop, but Lillibud could not forget the man 
who invented the knife-sharpener. 

“Fancy him committing suicide!” he said. 

“Well, he must have been a silly!” was Clarissa’s comment, and really 
there did not seem much more to say. 

In the making of the frame there was much tribulation. The wood split 
sometimes when the nail was driven in, and Lillibud hit his thumb with the 
hammer, which brought Clarissa to his side in warm and solicitous 
sympathy; beyond which all kinds of technical difficulties perplexed them. 
But they spent a happy time together in the kitchen, and by night time they 
had fashioned a book-holder that looked something like the thing that had 
flashed into Lillibud’s brain the night before. There was no electric light 
under the tin cowling; but, there, 1t was near enough to give the idea. 


Suddenly they became conscious that they were very hungry. Clarissa 
ran out and, to celebrate the occasion, bought two luscious pieces of fried 
fish, not to mention the chip potatoes; and on this, in high glee, they 
regaled themselves. On a chair lay the wonderful invention, so placed that 
they could look upon it and talk and scheme about it as they ate. 


They had not been so happy together for many a long day; for the thing 
on the chair, like some fetish or strange god-idol, seemed to have brought 
them into an unwonted communion of spirit. 

In the warmth of it and in the hope of it Clarissa grew young again. John 
Lillibud saw the hard lines fade from her face. In flashes he saw her as she 
used to be. He saw her eyes all dancing blue and grey, he saw her white 
teeth sparkling from between her parted lips. There was another tennis 
picture of her. Her hair was all a-blow, with the sunshine caught in its 
bronze-brown meshes. How sparkling and eager in everything she had 
been! And he had loved this sparkling and this eagerness. He had married 
her, taken her home, and then had come the years of failure and 
disappointment. Book after book he had written, and had never had 
success. Their little money had been gradually exhausted. They sold the 
best of their furniture. But she never reproached him, never told him to go 
out and do some work, as some women would have done. Instead she had 
slowly lost that quality in her that sparkled. It was just as though a diamond 
had lost its brilliance. The departed brilliance had left a something dull and 
hard, something that did not deteriorate in essential quality, but something 
merely dull and hard. 

Now he saw her a little sparkling again, and once again he loved her 
sparkling. 

Well, he would go ahead with this thing—-just see what came of it. 
Might sell the idea for a hundred pounds or so—buy her some new clothes 
—get a little furniture back, and then he could go on writing.... 


Then a question arose. Whom should they ask to buy the patent? This 
was a problem. In sudden excitement she beat the table rapidly with a fist. 

“Yu—yu—yu—you: ” She stuttered a little when she was excited, 
and now she showed her white teeth as her lips were spasmodically 
rounded for the “you” that stuck. 


“Yu—yu—yu—you must see c-cousin George,” she cried. “I’d forgotten 
him.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


“LILLIBUD, Lil-li-bud! What a name! What a wonderful name! Lillibud!” 

Thus Mr. George Augustus Plimper murmured to himself in a delight 
that was almost ecstatic as, tilting back his swivel chair and sticking his 
knees firmly against the edge of his big office table, he surveyed a paper 
which he held between his plump white fingers. 

“Lil-li-bud.” 

He thought a little. Clarissa, of course he remembered Clarissa. Pretty 
girl, Clarissa. Long time ago. They said she was a flirt. Then she married. 
Man named Lillibud. And this was Lillibud—some kind of an inventor 
fellow evidently. It was a wonderful name. 

Mr. Plimper rose briskly from his desk, walked to a table upon which a 
number of articles—models of all kinds of novelties—were laid in disorder. 
There was a table with telescopic legs, a new gas-lighter, a weird-looking 
soap-dish, a mechanical sock darner and other things which did not seem to 
interest Mr. Plimper. But he took up a roughly made frame with a book 
fixed in it and handled it curiously. Then, still holding the frame, he lay 
down a little stiffly on a big divan and tried to read. 

The test seemed satisfactory, for Mr. Plimper smiled, returned to his 
desk and pressed a button. In response a pretty girl secretary appeared at 
the door. 

“Say, Miss Banbury, d’you ever read in bed?” asked Mr. Plimper., 

Miss Banbury, with a smile and a slight wriggle of 


the shoulders as though the question were slightly improper, admitted that 
she sometimes did. 

“Now tell me,” proceeded Mr. Plimper, shaking a playful finger at the 
girl, “does your arm ever ache with holding the book and does your 
shoulder ever get cold?” 

Miss Banbury was bound to admit that these sometimes were the 
inconveniences of reading in bed. 

Mr. Plimper waved her away and fell into a deep soliloquy. 

At this very moment John Lillibud was being whisked upward in a lift to 
the top floor of the high building in Holborn in which Mr. Plimper’s offices 


were situated. He had left home that morning with only a crust and a little 
weak tea for his breakfast, and the prospect of dinner was problematical. It 
all depended upon whether or no a pupil brought Clarissa half-a-crown for 
the week’s music lessons. He was feeling a little weak, and the big white 
building and the lift that whisked him upwards at so vertiginous a speed 
made him weaker still. Now he was walking along a stone corridor with a 
mosaic floor until he came to a door which bore the inscription in black 
lettering on a glass panel “Novelties, Ltd.” In smaller lettering was a notice: 
“Don’t ring! walk in.” 

John Lillibud opened the door, and found himself in a fairly large office 
where a number of girls were rattling the key-boards of noisy typewriters. 

One of them came forward to ask him his business, and then vanished 
into an inner sanctum where he heard her announce “Mr. Lillibud, sir.” 

Soon he was standing on a thick carpet before a 


massive desk in dark mahogany behind which Novelties, Ltd., stood with 
outstretched hand, and a smiling “Ah, Mr. Lillibud; good morning, sir, 
good morning.” 

So this was Novelties, Ltd., Cousin George and Mr. George Augustus 
Plimper all in one. The queer thing about Mr. Plimper was that when he 
smiled he reminded him of Clarissa. Like her, he showed two white upper 
teeth, but his teeth were much longer teeth, and they protruded more than 
Clarissa’s. The teeth, too, rather than the eyes, seemed to illuminate the big, 
fleshy face. They shone with a curious luminosity. Lillibud had an idea that 
they would shine in the dark. 

Then he noticed Mr. Plimper’s ears. He noticed them almost with a start. 
They were big ears, and the queer thing about them was that they did not 
curl over at the top, but thinned off into a bluey membrane that somehow 
reminded him of a bat’s wing. 

Anyhow, there was Clarissa’s smile again, and it made him feel a little at 
home, even though its exaggeration repelled him. 

Mr. Plimper was bidding him be seated. There was something rather 
nice about him, too, something that fascinated. Also there was something 
strange. Lillibud in taking a wider survey of Mr. Plimper’s surroundings 
saw that, sitting at his desk, he was the centre of an extraordinary system of 
contrivances. Carrier wires stretched from a kind of central junction over 
his head and led to various compartments in a system of mahogany 


cupboards ranged round the walls. On his desk, too, were little electric 
switches. One was marked “Window” and another “Door.” Also there 


were whole batteries of electric buttons whose purpose Lillibud could in no 
wise divine. 

Mr. Plimper was saying he had received his letter, and he was quite 
interested. Of course he remembered Mrs. Lillibud—oh, quite well. Ah, the 
letter. 

He pulled a little switch, and a carrier bearing a letter file came running 
down over the wires. With a bland expression turned full on to Lillibud— 
an expression which seemed to say, “You, of course, regard this as rather 
clever and extraordinary, but it’s really quite an everyday thing with me”— 
Mr. Plimper stretched upward a plump, white hand and deftly detached the 
letter-file. 

“Yes, yes,” he was saying as he pretended to re-read the letter, “very 
interesting, ve-e-ry interesting.” It was really a very clever invention, an 
article which he believed would supply a long-felt want—one always came 
back to that phrase, didn’t one? Might touch a certain class who, he might 
say, were practically virgin soil so far as the novelty business was 
concerned. 

John Lillibud was listening, his big head with its stormy forehead 
inclined a little forward. His chin rested in a hand that covered his 
twitching mouth. 

Then Mr. Plimper took to walking up and down, looking ever and anon 
with an almost affectionate regard at Lillibud, noting his shabby coat, his 
shoes that needed repairing. Suddenly he seemed to go hot and mopped his 
forehead. And then he threw up his right hand and snapped the thumb and 
finger. And then he threw up the left hand and snapped another thumb and 
finger. Finally he sat down again at his desk and faced Lillibud. 


“Now, let’s get down to it,” he said. He was going to make an offer, a 
really good offer. And then Lillibud could take it or leave it. “Supposing we 
say’—he paused and glanced at the brooding figure in the chair 
—“supposing we say—five hundred pounds.” 

Was he dreaming? Was this man joking? Five hundred pounds! 


He looked at Mr. Plimper, nodding his big head from side to side, his 
mouth working as though he were chewing Mr. Plimper’s words to see if 
they were real. 

“I—I suppose you are not joking,” he managed to say at length. 

“Joking! my dear sir.” Mr. Plimper seemed even a little hurt that he 
should think he was joking. 

Lillibud was still dubious. He started nodding again. “I don’t know—I 
really don’t know,” he was saying. 

Mr. Plimper was amused. “You don’t know!” he echoed. “Well, you 
inventors are ...” 

He got no further, for at the words “you inventors” John Lillibud sprang 
up from his chair, choking, beating the air. 

Mr. Plimper was alarmed. “My dear Lillibud,’ he exclaimed, 
approaching his visitor, “you are not well, I fear.” 

Lillibud waved him away. 

“I’m quite well, thanks,” he said, talking quickly and a little breathlessly. 
“But I’m not an inventor. I’m nothing like that at all. ?m ... Well, that thing 
there”—he pointed to the book-holder on the table—“that’s not me, you 
know. I’m not a man like that. ’'m ...” 

Mr. Plimper waved a deprecating hand, and two 


gleaming teeth illuminated his smile. “Modesty, modesty, natural modesty, 
of course,” he said. “One understands ...”, And Mr. Plimper beamed, which 
made Lillibud feel that, after all, he had been just a little bit ridiculous. Five 
hundred pounds! He thought of Clarissa. 

“Let’s take it, then,’ Plimper was saying in a suave, soothing voice. 
“Let’s take it that five hundred is agreed on...” 

Lillibud threw up his hands in a kind of resignation. 

“Good! excellent!” exclaimed Mr. Plimper. “But there’s just another 
little matter, but ve-e-ry important, upon which it all depends. Now’—and 
he slowly tapped the ends of his fat fingers together—‘“had you ever 
thought what you could call this—er contraption, shall we say?—of 
yours?” 

Lillibud confessed he had not. 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Plimper. “And yet, you know, a lot depends on what 
you call a thing. We once brought out a new knife-sharpener and called it a 


knife-sharpener. Think we could sell it? Not a bit! Then we called it ‘The 
Demon,’ and it went like wildfire. 

“You see, my dear Lillibud,” Mr. Plimper continued blandly, “you can’t 
call it, for instance, an illuminated book-holder to facilitate reading in bed. 
It would never do. It’s got to have a name.” 

John Lillibud nodded in agreement. “Five hundred pounds.... Good 
Lord! What was he saying? Must have a name. Of course.” So he nodded. 

“Well,” continued Mr. Plimper, “I’ve found a name, a wonderful name, a 
beau-u-u-utiful name, a 


name that’ |! sell this thing like winkin’. Shall I tell you the name, sir? Shall 
I tell you?” 

Lillibud signified his willingness to be told. 

At which Mr. Plimper, smiling round his two gleaming teeth, and slowly 
shaking his head, breathed into the air as though it were a fragrance, the 
word: 


“LIL-LI-BUD.” 


For a second or so Lillibud, dazed and incredulous, gazed at the big 
desk. “What!” he gasped at last in a low, breathless voice, “what! You’d 
call it that? Call it by my name? You'd ...” 

Mr. Plimper nodded. “The Lillibud,” he murmured ecstatically, and 
raised a hand as though he had just tasted a choice sweetmeat. “Have you 
bought your Lillibud? Can’t you see it across the posters? Can’t you ...” 

He stopped suddenly, for John Lillibud had sprung to his feet and was 
advancing upon him threateningly. 

“No, you won’t! Oh, no, you won’t!” John Lillibud was saying, and 
he«was white and trembling. “I’1I—I’Il see you in hell first. ?11—see—you 
—in—hell ...” 

Mr. Plimper was a little alarmed, but did his best to calm his visitor. He 
spoke suavely, plausibly of the scheme. 

After all, it was his invention—a very good and useful invention, too. 
No mere catchpenny, but an invention that would add to the comfort and 
enjoyment—the intellectual enjoyment, he might say—of society. Why, Mr. 
Plimper put it to him, why should he not receive the due recompense for 
such service to 


the community? The name—well, what did it matter? He would soon get 
used to seeing his name about the place. Some men would jump at the 
opportunity—fame in a night, one might say. 

John Lillibud as he listened had a feeling that he was struggling for his 
life. The two shining teeth hypnotised him. He could not get away from 
them. Sometimes it seemed to be Clarissa who was smiling—Clarissa 
happy and smiling and young again. And then it was Mr. Plimper smiling, 
suave and plausible. 

It was hot and stuffy in the room. He could not breathe. He clutched at 
his collar. 

“There, there,” cried Mr. Plimper, rising as though the first part of the 
business had been settled. “It is stuffy, isn’t it? Let’s have a little walk in 
the air.” 

At the same time he went to the wall and pressed a concealed button. 
Immediately a bookcase swung outward from the wall, revealing a 
doorway and a flight of stone steps. 

“Just a little fancy of mine,” he remarked, smiling at Lillibud’s surprise. 
“Just a little secret I don’t let everybody into.” 

For so stout a man, Mr. Plimper trotted nimbly up the stairs. 

Lillibud followed him, and found himself faced with a sudden burst of 
sky and cloud. They were on the flat, concrete roof of the high building. 
Round about them stretched a desert of masonry, a fantastic wilderness, 
spiked here and there with the black spires of the old City churches, dotted 
with the up-jutting white cliffs of huge new buildings. But bigger still than 
aught else was the dome of St. Paul’s. It was something 


fat and human—something, indeed, like a fat Cockney washerwoman; and 
it seemed to brood and chuckle as it squatted comfortably amid the chaos 
of masonry. The sight of it cheered Lillibud considerably. 

At his side, thrust high into the swirl of sky and cloud, there walked Mr. 
Plimper, Mr. Plimper in his well-creased, striped trousers and spats and 
black coat. Sometimes the wind, which was quite strong up there, flattened 
the trousers against Mr. Plimper’s legs and showed the shape of Mr. 
Plimper’s knees, which came almost as a surprise. 


To and fro they walked on this dizzy cliff-top with the drone of the great 
city rising faintly from the chasm below. Backwards and forwards, and Mr. 
Plimper, in spats and striped trousers, was describing his scheme. Lillibud 
was seized with a great hilarity. He wanted to shout and laugh at the 
preposterous phenomenon. Mr. Plimper was flinging out an arm over the 
great wilderness. He flung the Lillibud book-holder for reading in bed 
across the continent, he blazed the name of Lillibud in the sky. He 
flourished a hand and conjured up in the smoking chasm visions of the 
kingdoms of this world. 

Backwards and forwards, backwards and forwards. Let it carry him 
along, this preposterous revolution in his world. Ho, ho! let the wind blow, 
and let Mr. Plimper in striped trousers and white spats strut backwards and 
forwards in the sky. And let there be money, lots of money, and Clarissa 
smiling, doing what she seemed so eager to do when she was playing tennis 
one day—what it was he didn’t know, but let her do it, and ... 


Mr. Plimper said he had taken quite a fancy to him—ha, ha! And Mr. 
Plimper said he must come and work at the office with him, he must write 
wonderful “ads.” for the Lillibud. Ho, ho!—ads. for the Lillibud, and five 
hundred pounds down, and a salary—and ... 

Then they were down to the office again, and he was signing a patent 
application form: “We, George Augustus Plimper and John Lillibud, having 
in Our possession a patent . . He signed it and other papers, and there were 
notes in his hand and a cheque for quite a lot of money—-just on account, 
Mr. Plimper said with twinkling teeth. 

And then Mr. Plimper, with the glee of a boy, was showing him all his 
gadgets—how the carriers worked, how he could open or close a window 
by pulling a little switch, how he could lock the door by touching another 
switch. But the greatest novelty—ah! he had not-seen that—oh, no! At 
which Mr. Plimper went tapping the oaken panels of the walls all round the 
room. 

“Solid, solid enough, eh, Lillibud?” he exclaimed. “And yet there’s a 
room behind there somewhere—yes, a little room that no one’s ever seen. 
Just a little novelty of mine, that’s all. Ha, ha!” 

What a man this Mr. Plimper was for novelties! 

Finally, he was out in the roaring street, waving an arm which, because 
he had five pounds in his pocket, had suddenly become a sceptre. It brought 


to him a subservient taxi-cab, and in a magnificent burst of luxury John 
Lillibud chartered it to drive him all the way home to Finsbury Park. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


CLARISSA as she watched her husband walk down the garden path of the 
new house at Winchmore Hill—it was quite a long garden path too, 
meandering through the lawn like a river—felt a sudden thrill of happiness. 

For as she waved him good-bye it struck her how nice he looked. He 
wore a black felt hat with a brim that curled in a lively, liberal fashion; his 
overcoat was smartly cut and its fit irreproachable. But what thrilled her 
most, perhaps, was the glimpse of his striped trousers that hung so 
faultlessly over his spats. She observed the sharp crease in them. And 
somehow the crease evoked an emotional climax which brought a mist to 
her eyes. 

And what a fight she had had to make him wear these trousers! But he 
couldn’t sit in the same office as George and wear “old baggy trousers.” 
Smart City men always wore striped trousers with a crease. When a man sat 
down it was nice to see his slender ankle emerging from beneath the sharp 
crease of his trouser leg. Now John’s ankles emerged like that. 

Over her there swept a sudden wave of gratification at ambition realised. 
She gave one last wave of her hand as he turned into the street and his 
profile came into view. Of course his nose was funny. Too small for such a 
big man—dented in the middle too; but there, poor dear! he nor no one else 
could help that. 

Then she turned to the interior of the big house and faced with a keen 
appetite the hundred and one trivial occupations of her busily idle day. 
There was the telephone. She took a childish delight in the telephone. 


Sitting back in a dainty little chair in her own little room—one day she 
meant to call it her boudoir, but was yet a little shy of it—she achieved a 
rare realisation of luxury in telephoning the butcher and the grocer. Deep 
gratification, too, she found in ringing up an old school friend, Dora, who 
had married well and of whom for many years, while John and she were 
poor, she had lost sight. Such a chatterbox she was on the telephone, 
relating to her friend, whom she called “old thing,” even the menu of the 
day’s dinner, adding thereto fanciful dishes that certainly John Lillibud 
never saw. She was making an appointment to meet Dora in Town that 


afternoon to do some shopping. “Jarrod’s? Yes. Tea at Jarrod’s—oh, 
splendid!” 

Even now she enjoyed the mere realisation of the fact that she was 
saying “Tea at Jarrod’s.” It was once one of the unattainable things: 
Shopping up West, and “tea at Jarrod’s.” It made her hum a little tune as 
she walked into the dining-room. She always went back in memory—and it 
was only six months ago—to some other rooms: the walls with peeling 
paper, the steam of washing days. And now! How massive was the 
sideboard! So modern too! “How modern!” That was what people 
exclaimed when they saw it. How modern! Like a great sacrificial altar slab 
it looked, with graduated cube steps at each end of it. You might imagine a 
great High Priest with a bloody knife in hand standing in front of it. 
Clarissa never thought of it like that. To her it was wondrously modern, and 
it thrilled her. 

And there was the grand piano in the drawing-room. She sat down for a 
moment and ran her fingers over the keys. Oh, the rich, reverberating bass 
of it! so masculine, 


and yet so velvety and lover-like! Lover-like! It made her think of John— 
yes, John in a certain way; but somehow a bigger John, an elemental 
masculine, something that you could not well associate with shaving, or 
even with pyjamas. Ah! And then the little top notes—twiddle-diddle, 
twiddle-diddle—ting. Her little finger bounced off the high note, and away 
she flitted over the soft carpet, and then past John’s den with its desk— 
another rocky slab—bound round the edge with steel that the housemaid 
polished every morning. And then upstairs to make the bed. She didn’t like 
maids making her bed—couldn’t get quite used to that. She must ask Dora 
if she let the maid make hers. 

Then down into the kitchen to see about lunch and to ask Matilda, the 
red-haired cook, if she knew when the baby at the house over the way was 
expected, for Matilda was friendly with the maid who worked there. 

And then out into the garden in the watery sunshine, surveying the broad 
expanse of square lawn, still new, thin and patchy. A few words with the 
man who was building a rockery at the far end, a glance up at the windows 
of neighbouring houses. The maid next door was cleaning the window, 
seated outside on the window-sill with her legs inside and the window 
clamped down on her lap. In the garden on the other side another maid was 


beating mats. And there was a little dog barking. She thought she would 
like a little dog. 

In a few moments she was back again in the house sorting out a 
collection of old things that belonged to the old days. The job had been on 
her conscience for quite a long while. Here was a bundle of old 
manuscripts, 


John’s seven books that he could never sell. Poor John! But there, he was 
all right now. What a hit the “Lillibud” had been! Fancy him, John, 
thinking of that! She could see him now sitting up in bed that night drawing 
the shape of it in the dark. Well, he wouldn’t want these old books any 
more. And yet she hadn’t better throw them away. Better ask him. Put them 
on his table in his den—that was the best way. And if there wasn’t his old 
clothes, too! His old baggy trousers and the old green coat and the old 
wide-brimmed hat. Well! And she laughed happily when she thought of the 
striped, sharply-creased trousers that John had walked off in that morning. 
Things had changed, to be sure! He wouldn’t want them any more, 
anyhow.’ But there, she had better ask him. He was sometimes funny about 
such things. Put them with the books in his den—all in a funny little heap. 
That’s what she’d do. Make him laugh. 

And so the hours went by, and then she was riding in a suburban train to 
King’s Cross and thence up West to meet Dora and to do some shopping— 
walking past shop windows with sidelong glances to see how she looked in 
the reflection, and pleased at the hang of her fur coat; meeting Dora, fair, 
fluffy and freckled, and noting that she was getting big across the hips—the 
“forty spread.” Well, she wasn’t forty yet. She was slimmer than Dora. 
Then a sudden rush of affection for Dora and a spasmodic grip on Dora’s 
arm. 

Then she was buying a new dress at Jarrod’s. Standing in a little fitting- 
room all mirrors, seeing serried dozens of herself at all angles as she stood 
in her silk 


under-garments while the girl slipped wispy dresses over her head. And 
then asking that the dress should be sent. 
“What name, Madame?” asked “the young lady,” as Dora called her. 
“Lillibud, Mrs. Lillibud.” 


“Lillibud,” repeated the young lady, looking up in sudden interest. 

“Mrs. Lillibud,” repeated Clarissa with a gratified smile and an 
emphasis on the “Mrs.,” from which it might be understood by all present 
that the corresponding “Mr.” was none other than the great Lillibud. 

How wonderful it was! In Jarrod’s too! She must tell John about it. And 
Jarrod’s sold the “Lillibud,” of course. They went through a department 
where there was a counter full of them. In the centre was a “Lillibud” with 
a book fixed in it, and by some clockwork arrangement the light in the 
cowling went off and on. She and Dora stopped and looked at this 
“Lillibud.” And the shopman came up and asked them if they thought of 
buying a Lillibud. 

How funny it was! And she simply could not resist saying, “No, thank 
you. You see, I happen to be Mrs. Lillibud!” And the young man was taken 
quite aback. “Well,” he said, “that’s funny, isn’t it?” And then Clarissa and 
Dora and the young man all laughed. 

And then up in the lift to the tea-room, and over éclairs and macaroons 
an intimate talk with Dora on maids and making beds and kindred subjects, 
and then good-bye to Dora and the journey home, seeing about 


the supper—she meant to call it dinner, one day—and then waiting for 
John, with such a lot to tell him, such a lot! And that funny little bundle in 
his den just to make him laugh—the old books and the old clothes—yjust to 
make him laugh. 

Mr. Plimper sat at his big desk rubbing his white, plump hands while 
John Lillibud paced the floor as he recited the outline of his next 
advertisement. 

The “Lillibud” was selling like hot cakes. At a factory somewhere 
outside London “Lillibuds” were being turned out at the rate of a thousand 
a day. 

The first series of advertisements took the form of discreet articles in 
panels filling the space of two half-columns in the popular newspapers. 
Reading in bed was presented as the busy man’s great opportunity for 
intellectual enrichment. At the end of the day, with the mind rid of its cares 
and the body reclining in perfect rest, the brain was in its most receptive 
condition. It was then that “the great thoughts of the ages” could be “most 
felicitously and advantageously imbibed.” Perfect comfort, however, was 


imperative. There must be no neck-ache, no eye-strain. It was here, of 
course, that the “Lillibud’’ came in. The 

“Lillibud” was a necessity of modern life, and so on. 

And then John Lillibud, under another name, wrote a letter to the 
Morning News attacking the habit of reading in bed. And other people 
wrote back and defended the practice. Even a famous Harley Street 
specialist entered the lists on the side of those who read in bed, only 
warning those who indulged against the 


danger of “unnatural sight angles” and “eye-strain,” both of which were 
taken up in the next “Lillibud” advertisement. Thus the question became 
the popular topic of the day. It was discussed in trains, at afternoon teas in 
suburban drawing-rooms, in barbers’ shops, in offices and from the depths 
of big armchairs in West End clubs. The result being that reading in bed 
became a craze, and the “Lillibud” was bought in thousands. It became the 
ideal gift article. Everyone knew what a “Lillibud” was. There was no need 
to describe it. Mr. Plimper’s dreams came true, and along a huge hoarding 
in the City there ran in gigantic letters the phrase, “Have you bought your 
‘Lillibud’?” Christmas brought an avalanche of orders, and then came a 
momentary lull. 

Lillibud was now discussing with Mr. Plimper his plans to reawaken the 
public interest. He had a brilliant idea. 

The proprietors of the “Lillibud” had, from natural delicacy, refrained 
from discussing publicly one very important aspect of the question of 
reading in bed and the manner in which it was affected by the “Lillibud.” 
Realisation of the public need, however, had overcome their natural 
scruples, and now they asked the British public to consider the “Lillibud” 
in its bearing on the marital relationship. 

Mr. Plimper listened, enraptured. “That’ll catch ’em, Lillibud; that’ll 
catch ’em,” he murmured. 

How many husbands, how many wives, Lillibud was asking, had been 
deprived of the great intellectual solace of reading in bed owing to their 
partner’s 


objection to the light? How often had the book in bed sown the first seeds 
of marital disruption? Separate beds, separate rooms—who did not know 


the story? But with the “Lillibud,” with its cowled light that shone only on 
the book ... 

“Sunday papers, Sunday papers, Lillibud,” Mr. Plimper was murmuring. 
“Just the tone for the great democracy on a Sunday morning when the 
church bells are ringing.” 

Then Mr. Plimper was pressing the secret button with a chuckle and the 
hidden door was swinging open. Soon they were out on the roof talking it 
over, walking to and fro, to and fro, and then, at the end of the concrete, 
peeping over the parapet into the chasm of the street below, watching the 
crowd at the bottom of the abyss swarming like little black ants over the 
ground. 

“Look at ’em, look at ’em, Lillibud,” Mr. Plimper was saying. “What a 
world! You can sell ’°em anything. Look how we’re making ’em rush round 
for their ‘Lillibuds.’ Look at ’em rushing now. What are they rushing for? 
They’re most of ’em going to buy something or rushing to get money to 
buy something that you and I up here tell ’em they ought to buy. They’re all 
the slaves of Novelties, Ltd. Ha, ha!” 

And Mr. Plimper saluted the world below with a wave of his plump, 
white hand and a flash of his sparkling teeth. 

Then they were pacing up and down the concrete roof again and the 
wind was blowing. And as they walked, Lillibud looked down and saw Mr. 
Plimper’s 


striped trousers blowing about his legs over a pair of brown spats, and he 
looked at his own legs and saw flapping round them a pair of striped 
trousers in pattern almost the same as those worn by Mr. Plimper, and 
below them a pair of spats which might equally well have been Mr. 
Plimper’s. At the sight of them there arose in him a sudden feeling that was 
akin to being violently sick, allied to a curious choking in the throat that 
might have been the elementary convulsion of hysterical laughter. Then Mr. 
Plimper was tripping down the stairway before him into the office again. 
He was tapping the walls of his office. “Novelties, novelties,” he was 
murmuring in a sing-song voice, and then he was singing, “Novelties, 
novelties, Lillibud, Lillibud,” all in the quaintest of little tunes. 

“Damn his novelties, and damn his ‘Lillibud, Lillibud,’ and damn his 
tapping on the wall.” 


John Lillibud went home that evening with a storm brewing somewhere 
inside him. He met Clarissa in the hall. She smiled on him, revealing two 
pretty white teeth. Damn Plimper’s teeth! She was happy, and over supper 
chattered of her day: about telephoning to Dora; the man building the 
rockery; the kind of little dog she would like; cleaning out the cupboard; 
finding some old things, rubbish—he’d see in his den; seeing Dora; buying 
a dress—s-such a pretty one. She became excited and beat the table. “‘L- 
Lillibuds’ in Jarrod’s—even in Jarrod’s—and s-selling like anything, they 
said.” 

He thrust food into his mouth in moody silence. She said he was a 
grumpy old thing, and smiled at him cajolingly. Mr. Plimper’s teeth again, 
those dreadful 


teeth of Plimper’s. He mumbled that he was “tired and fed up,” and waved 
her impatiently away. 

She was going to the cinema, she said, with little Mrs. Chittle down the 
road. She was a little piqued. Hoped he’d feel better when she came in. 

He watched her put on her fur coat and look at herself in the glass. There 
was something in the poise of her head as she looked at herself that 
expressed pride and contentment. It evoked a certain resentment in him. 
She was content, she had achieved her ends. Again he saw the eager girl 
waiting for the tennis ball. Good Lord! and now she was satisfied. There 
were “Lillibuds” in Jarrod’s, and they were “s-selling like anything.” 

He heard her slam the front door, and sat down by the fire to smoke a 
cigarette while the maid cleared away. He thrust his feet to the blaze and, 
looking down at them, surveyed his striped trousers. Again there was that 
strange sick feeling and the convulsion in the throat. 

He jumped to his feet and strolled into the drawing-room, switched on 
the light which glowed from hidden sources all round the wall near the 
ceiling. He cursed it. He liked candles. They were a light in the darkness. 
You knew it was dark. 

He shuffled into his den. They called it his den. He sat down at the steel- 
bound table. There was something lying in a little heap at the side of it. It 
was the “rubbish,” of course. What was it, this “rubbish”? He knelt down 
and found some old clothes wrapped round some packets of something. 


They were his old clothes—his old baggy trousers, the old green coat, 
the wide-brimmed hat. Wrapped within the clothes were his manuscripts. 
Fumblingly he untied a string. The pages fell apart. There were words 
blazing up at him, words that he had written, words sometimes pressed out 
of himself like drops of blood. He ran his eyes along phrases. They 
intoxicated him. So he knelt over the scattered pages on the floor and read 
more and more. 

“Rubbish? Rubbish? Rubbish??? They wanted to throw them, throw 
him, in the refuse-bin. No one wanted him. They’d give him a fortune for a 
frame with a lamp on the top, which wasn’t him. Him they were getting rid 
of, bricking him up in a kind of mausoleum, a great mausoleum in concrete 
like a temple, with Mr. Plimper prancing about on the top of it; bricking 
him in with furniture, terrible furniture, like slabs of rock. He sprang to his 
feet, crashed his fist on the steel-bound table. His fist rebounded from it as 
though he had struck a mountain. They were bloody altars, these tables, 
these sideboards. Every day he was sacrificed anew, and every day he was 
pressed into his sarcophagus, wearing a stiff shroud composed of a black 
coat and striped trousers designed by Mr. Plimper. And on the top of the 
great concrete mausoleum Mr. Plimper had erected a great sign, a big 
rectangular frame with a light on the top, and that was the sign of John 
Lillibud. John Lillibud, a frame with a light on the top. A lie! It was a lie! 
John Lillibud was here, lying scattered over the floor—an old suit of 
clothes and some pages of manuscript that nobody 


wanted. This was John Lillibud. And they were going to throw him away. 
But they should not throw him away. By heaven, no! He gathered up his 
manuscript and grabbed the old clothes. He peeped outside into the passage 
way. The maids were in the kitchen. He could hear them laughing. He ran 
upstairs to his dressing-room, stripped himself of the striped trousers and 
the black coat, and donned the old baggy trousers and the green coat and 
clapped the wide-brimmed hat on his head. This accomplished, he surveyed 
himself in the mirror and skipped into the air in a transport of joy. He 
waved to the figure in the glass. “Hallo, hallo, Lillibud, hallo!” he cried. 
Then, having flung the striped trousers and the black coat into a wardrobe, 
he gathered up his manuscript into a bundle tied with a black cloth, ran 
downstairs, and then out into the decorous, lamp-lit suburban night. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


HE felt something like a man at the start of a wonderful holiday. The busy 
suburban high road stretched straight and broad before him. Tramway-cars 
clanked and jangled along it. Motor-omnibuses, with covered-in top decks 
and fronts like high foreheads raised in perpetual surprise, hummed along 
the broad road city-wards. He wanted to go somewhere. Finsbury Park had 
a curious thrill about it. He wanted to see the trees in Finsbury Park. 

He had a feeling of being curiously sharp and clear, a kind of naked 
feeling; and yet it was even a bigger thing than mere nakedness. Perhaps it 
was rather a feeling of being reduced to an essence. He had all with him 
that mattered. He was a man carrying a little bundle of manuscripts. He 
stamped hard on the pavements. The contact was sharp and real. The 
pavement stung his feet. He laughed, swung the bundle round his head, and 
then slung it over his shoulder and marched along like Bunyan’s Pilgrim 
towards a Celestial City. 

First of all, however, he wanted to thrust this shape of John Lillibud, that 
had suddenly become sharp and clear, into the stuff of the human world. He 
wanted to mix with people. He wanted to show them John Lillibud, the real 
John Lillibud, John Lillibud who was dead and now was alive again. There 
was a big public-house at a street corner. 

He walked into the crowded public bar, thick with tobacco smoke and 
redolent of beer, and ordered ale. A little man with a scrubby moustache 
standing on one 


side of him was telling a tall pale-faced youth as he poked the stem of his 
pipe at him that “Arsenal ’asn’t an erfly, not an erfly, George,” afterwards 
draining his glass as in a dramatic conclusion of the matter. 

“Have another,” said Lillibud. 

The little man looked surprised, and, wiping his mouth with the back of 
his hand, said “Thank you kindly, Mister; I don’t mind if I do.” George was 
included in the round, and with a “Cheerio” they quaffed their frothy- 
topped glasses in unison. 

A plumpish woman with a hoarse voice, whose fat legs showed like 
elongated balloons beneath a very short skirt, came to the counter to be 
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hailed by the short man. “Well,” he exclaimed, “if it isn’t Missis Brown 

“Well, an’ if it isn’t Mister ’Awkins!” exclaimed the stout lady. “Well, 
now!” She looked round inquiringly at George and Lillibud. 

“Gen’leman here is standin’ treat,” said Mr. Hawkins, indicating 
Lillibud. 

Lillibud bowed to the lady and asked her to join them in another round. 

“Mine’s a bitter,” she said, adding, in bantering fashion, to Mr. Hawkins, 
“You might intredoose me properly to the gentleman, Mr. ’Awkins.” 

‘“° Aven’t the pleasure of knowin’ the gen’leman’s name,” Mr. Hawkins 
said—‘“not yet, any’ow,” he added, looking for assistance to Lillibud. 

Lillibud put his glass down reflectively. “My name,” he exclaimed. 
“Why, bless me if I quite know it myself. Haven’t quite made up my mind 
about it.” 


At which Mr. Hawkins, George and the stout lady all laughed 
uproariously, and then took long pulls at their glasses. 

What a wag he was! Mrs. Brown eyed him over appraisingly and noting 
his little bundle, exclaimed, 

“Well, I reckon J know ’oo ’e 1s.” 

They waited inquiringly. 

“°R’s Dick Whittington, that’s ’o0o ’e is!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. “’E’s 
got 71s little bundle, an’ I saw a ’at jus’ the sime as ’is at the pantomime.” 

“An’ blowed if there ain’t is cat.!” exclaimed George, as the public- 
house cat walked over the floor and actually rubbed its head against 
Lillibud’s legs. 

At which they all laughed again, and Mr. Hawkins insisted on ordering 
another round, so that they could toast “Dick Whittington—an’ ’is cat.” 

In a few minutes, after an uproarious farewell from his friends, he was 
out in the busy high road again, feeling even more elated than before. He 
walked with a swing along the pavement. Now for Finsbury Park and the 
trees. He would walk down the avenue in the dark. He would march with 
the trees again, up and down the hill. He laughed to himself. Over Manor 
House Corner a “Lillibud” sky sign flashed intermittently. He exulted at the 
thought that it no longer belonged to him, or rather that he no longer 
belonged to it. Its slave was a man at Winchmore Hill, a man who lived in a 
mausoleum house and wore striped trousers and a black coat. Ha, ha! How 
he despised him, that other man, who called himself John Lillibud! He, the 


man in Finsbury Park, was not John Lillibud any longer. No, it was not the 
old John Lillibud who 


had come back. He, the man in Finsbury Park, was the original something, 
the thing that was meant to be, and so far he had not got a name. Then 
suddenly it flashed upon him that Mr. Hawkins, and George and Mrs. 
Brown had already given him a name. He was Dick Whittington—Richard 
Whittington, please, and Richard Whittington was going to write, and 
Richard ... 

But here was the Park. He went to the big gates and found them locked. 
What a fool he was! Of course, they were locked at dark. He had not 
thought of that. He beat on the iron bars in sudden vexation. He shook 
them. But they did not yield. He peered through the bars. Anyhow, he could 
see the trees. There they were—dim, vast shadows in the night, still 
marching up the hill. It was like coming home. A wild elation surged within 
him. He waved his big hat in the air. “Hallo!” he shouted to the trees, 
“hallo, hallo!” 

A little crowd gathered round him. “Damn fools! Hadn’t they ever seen 
a man happy before?” 

A policeman who had been watching him came up to him. He looked so 
ludicrously solemn and tall, this policeman—something like the front of the 
double-decked omnibuses. 

“Ere,” said the policeman, “you ’op it.” 

“But I don’t want to hop,” replied Lillibud. “But Id like to run and jump 
and sing.” 

“Oh, that’s ’ow it is, is it?” said the policeman. “Well, any’ ow, you just 
move along.” And he put a hand on Lillibud’s arm. 

The touch of the policeman roused a momentary ire 


in Lillibud. He flung off the big hand of the law and faced the tall 
policeman with a suddenly blazing eye. 

“Oh, you would, would you?” said the policeman. “Then you just come 
along with me,” and, seizing Lillibud’s arm and twisting it behind his back, 
he thrust him along in front of him. A little crowd trailed behind them. 

Then again the policeman became droll to him—pushing him along like 
that in front of him because he laughed and called “Hallo!” Mirth returned 


to him. He laughed, and the policeman gave his arm another twist, at which 
he laughed the more, his mirth tinged now with a slight hysteria. 

They were passing a public-house when the door swung open and with a 
burst of light, hot air and a hubbub of voices emitted into the street a stout 
woman who, standing a little unsteadily, surveyed the scene. 

“Well,” she exclaimed in a thick, hoarse voice, “if it isn’t Dick 
Whittington! 

“Ere,” she said to the policeman, “What’s ’e done? ’E ’asn’t done no 
"arm, I know. What you takin’ ’im orf for?” 

“Now then, Kate,” said the policeman, “you just ’op it, or you’ll come 
along too.” 

“Kate! Kate, indeed,” exclaimed Mrs. Brown in high indignation. “It’s 
Mrs. Brown to you, young man. Kate I may have been, but when a 
woman’s living respectable she should be treated respectable. Kate 
indeed!” 

It was Mrs. Brown, of course. It was his godmother. She had given him 
his name. “Good-night, Mrs. Brown; good-night,” he called and waved his 
free arm. 


At which Mrs. Brown returned with renewed fierceness to the attack, 
clinging to his free arm and declaring that no policeman should ever “taike 
orf any innercent friend” of hers—oh no! And, with all her considerable 
weight, she tugged so vigorously on his arm that the policeman blew his 
whistle, and soon another policeman appeared and, taking charge of Mrs. 
Brown, followed Lillibud and his captor to the police station. 

“Richard Whittington, no fixed abode, drunk and disorderly,” the station 
sergeant wrote on the charge sheet. No good arguing with the sergeant. 
He’d never understand anyone wanting to say “Hallo” to the trees. Now he 
was in the cell, stretched on the bare wooden bench. Anyhow, they had let 
him keep his bundle of manuscripts with him. He was all there in the little 
cell, all that mattered. Away in another cell somewhere he could hear Mrs. 
Brown singing “When the ’art is wee-ery an’ the lights are low,” and to that 
lullaby he fell asleep on the hard bench. 

No good explaining to the stoutish and rather benevolent gentleman who 
was the magistrate that he was merely hailing the trees because they were 
old friends. Better admit he was “drunk and disorderly.” That had been 


Mrs. Brown’s advice as they stood waiting their turn in the corridor. So he 
admitted it and paid his fine. 

Then he was standing on the police-court steps in the rain, and there 
every vestige of glamour suddenly vanished from his adventure. He was 
merely a man feeling very tried and dirty and very much bothered as to 
how he was to get home and what he was to say. 


Also it suddenly came to him that in the suit he was wearing he never dare 
go home at all. 

At that moment someone came and stood beside him on the steps. It was 
Mrs. Brown. She was all smiles and seemed pleased with herself. 

“Fancy the old man remembering me!” she exclaimed. “‘’Ullo, Kate,’ ’e 
says, ‘sorry to see you are ’ere again; but you’re looking much better than 
you used to.’ That’s what he said. An’ I answered up and says to 71m, 
‘Thank you kindly, yer worship; and I’m ’appy to return the compliment,’ 
which made ’1m laugh, and he let me off with a caution. 

“And now, young man,” she was saying, addressing him with a twinkle 
in her eye, “I expect you’re going to toddle off home.” 

Lillibud hesitated. 

“Well,” Mrs. Brown was saying, “which way are you going, young man, 
hup or down?” 

Lillibud still hesitated. 

‘°? Ain’t you got no ’ome?” Mrs. Brown was asking, with just a touch of 
curious sympathy in her voice. 

Lillibud found himself saying that as to that—well, he had and he 
hadn’t. “You see,” he added, with a curious little smile, “I was only born 
last night—in a way.” 

Mrs. Brown looked at him in a puzzled fashion, not knowing whether he 
was a lunatic or whether she ought to laugh uproariously. She got out of the 
predicament by a request. “Ere,” she said, “you pull the other,” indicating 
one of her thick, fat legs. 

“No, really,” explained Lillibud, “it was you, you know, who brought me 
into the world last night when 


you called me Dick Whittington. I’m only a few hours old.” 


At which Mrs. Brown smacked her fat thigh and laughed. “Ha, ha, ha! 
I’m ’is mother; I’m ’is ma, am I? Born last night—at my age, too! Oh, oh, 
oh!” And she gave Lillibud a playful dig in the ribs. “Oh, you are a one, 
you are!” she exclaimed, with a glance of ecstatic appreciation. 

Suddenly her mood changed. “’Ere,” she said, touching his arm, and 
contracting all her features into an expression of intense seriousness 
— “ere, you come with me, come and ’ave a talk; can’t talk on these ’ere 
steps.” 

She led the way along Clerkenwell Road and into the saloon bar of a 
public-house. It was surprising to see how at home she was in a bar. She 
seemed to fit into its whole scheme of things like a hand into a glove. She 
even found the spittoon occasionally convenient. Beer was ordered. They 
drank it at a table away from the counter. 

“Now, look ’ere,” Mrs. Brown began, “do you want a ’ome?” 

Lillibud was not quite sure what he wanted. He thought a little, and an 
idea came to him. 

“Well,” he replied, “not a home, not exactly. Anyhow, not a home for 
me. What I want is a home for—for—well, for a suit of clothes.” 

He expected Mrs. Brown would again invite him “to pull the other.” But 
she did not. She was very serious, and gave him a glance of perfect 
comprehension. 

“Needn’t say no more,” she said. “Look ’ere. I 


kind 0’ let rooms, an’ I’ve got just the place you want. Take you there right 
away. Don’t you have no fear. I’m as safe as ’ouses, I am, an’ I’m goin’ to 
look after you—you bein’ my son, 0’ course,” she added with a momentary 
return to facetiousness. 

She insisted on paying for the drinks, and they left the public-house. All 
the while he was worrying about Clarissa, thinking how alarmed she must 
be. He might have telephoned, but he was rather afraid of the telephone. So 
he went to a post office and wired a short message: 

“Slight accident. All O.K. now. Home soon.” 

After which he felt better, and rejoining Mrs. Brown walked along quite 
blithely. Mrs. Brown was inclined to be a little breathless and wheezy by 
the time they got to Bloomsbury, and she lamented the fact that beer never 
did suit her, and never would. “’Appiness ’as its price,” was her sighing 
comment. “Any’ow, ’ere we are,” she said, stopping at last in front of a 


curious little house in a very old and shabby street. “It ain’t a ’andsome 
place, but it ’as its advantages,” she remarked as she opened the door with a 
latch-key. 

A warm smell reminiscent of fried bacon met them as the door opened 
and they passed into the narrow hall. 

“°TI-der, ’I-der!” Mrs. Brown called, standing still in the hall, and 
listening. 

A curious thing about the place, Lillibud noticed, was that it had not the 
slightest echo or resonance. When Mrs. Brown called “’I]-der” it was as 
though she had shouted the word in a big box stuffed full with cotton wool. 
The sound fell dead as soon as uttered. 


Someone had heard it, anyhow, for Lillibud heard the sound of steps on 
the basement stairs, and someone was calling “’Ullo, ’ullo! I’m a-comin’, 
Mrs. Brown.” 

Soon there emerged into the hall a very dirty and dishevelled young 
female of about twenty years, whose sagging lower jaw betokened 
adenoids. 

“°° Ullo, Ider!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. 

Hilda was wiping her hands a little nervously on her apron. “Well,” she 
said, “you gave me a fine fright, you did, Mrs. Brown, stayin’ out all night 
and not sayin’ a word to nobody.” 

“There, there,” said Mrs. Brown placatingly. “Had a little bit o’ 
misfortune at the end of a ’appy day, that’s all, and ‘Honey swanky mally 
pence,’ as the Frenchies say. Any ole how, is all serene?” 

“Oh, everything’s orl ride,” said the adenoid girl. “But them 
breakfastses! them breakfastses! All wanting of ’em the same time this 
morning, they were. Nearly did for me, they did.” 

“You’re a good girl, ’Ider,” said Mrs. Brown in warm, husky tones—“a 
proper good girl. Any’ow, ’ere’s a new gentleman as wants ter see rooms. 
Top floor back’s kind o’ tidy, I s’ pose?” 

“Perfekly,” said Hilda, and Lillibud and Mrs. Brown slowly ascended 
the stairs. They passed two landings each in a state of semi-darkness, 
finally reaching the third, where Mrs. Brown unlocked a door and led the 
way into a comfortable sitting-room with a fair-sized window overlooking 
a little garden. On the left was a door which led into a rather small bedroom 


from which another door opened on to the landing. They returned to the 
sitting-room. 


“As I was saying,” remarked Mrs. Brown, “this ’ouse ’as lots of 
advantages.” She took him to the window. “There,” she exclaimed, “‘there’s 
a nice little garden, now. Not much growing but grass and them lilac- 
bushes, but what’s nicer than grass? And as for the lilac-bushes, the smell 
of ’em in the spring makes you want to say yer prayers.” 

Mrs. Brown nudged his arm, and nodding toward the far end of the lilac- 
trees remarked in a low, dry voice, “There’s a little door there in the fence 
—leads into the alley-way. Not so much as you’d notice it, p’raps, but it’s 
there all the same. Some folks like to come in one way and go out another 
—sometimes.” And she gave his arm another confidential nudge. 

Then she was commending the room. Lillibud put his little black bundle 
of books on the table. Mrs. Brown was a little apologetic about the table. 
“Tt ain’t quite so firm as it might be,” she said, “but there.” 

“It’s a lovely table,” he exclaimed, “just the kind of table I like. Why, I 
could break it quite easily. If I brought my fist down hard on it—so,” and 
he raised his hand in the air. 

Mrs. Brown interposed her body in the defence of her table. “Oh, you 
are a one, you are!” she exclaimed, “frightening me like that, and you 
playful like all the while.” 

Lillibud remarked that anyhow the table would do very well to write on, 
and proceeded to unpack his bundle of manuscripts. He wanted to see them 
lying on the table. “There,” he said, as he displayed 


them, “they look as though a writer lived here, don’t they?” 

Mrs. Brown looked puzzled and even a little alarmed. “You—you, a 
writer!” she exclaimed. “You wrote all—them!”’ 

She looked at her fingers, rubbed her hands over her ample hips, and 
then apparently felt in a fit state to touch one of the manuscripts. Turning 
over a few pages she scanned them with a timid curiosity. A phrase caught 
her attention, and in a low, hoarse voice she read it slowly aloud: 

“°F pressed ’is lips on her white forehead....’ S’ pose she was dead, pore 
thing!” she remarked with a deep sigh. “Fancy you, now—but there, what’s 
the matter? ...” 


She wondered why it was that Lillibud’s face suddenly broke, not 
knowing that in her he had found his first appreciative reader. 

Lillibud stopped her. All that mattered, he said, was that the rooms 
suited him, and if she would take a month’s rent in advance, and at the end 
of the month, if she heard nothing more from him, she would burn the 
clothes and papers, well, they could call it settled. 

And settled it was, Mrs. Brown, at Lillibud’s request, swearing that she 
would burn the clothes and papers at the month’s end, “so help me Gord!” 

A little later Lillibud went out and bought himself a suit of clothes and 
bowler hat, and, returning to his room, changed into them. He hung his old 
clothes on the back of the chair near the table on which the manuscripts lay, 
and then went out, locking the door behind him. Outside he hesitated, 
unlocked the door 


and peeped into the room. He saw the manuscripts on the table, a pen and 
ink lying by them, and he saw his old clothes, still haunted by the shape of 
him, hanging on the chair. The sight pleased him. 

He closed the door softly, locked it and walked briskly down the stairs 
of the strangely silent house. Mrs. Brown let him out by the garden door at 
the back, and soon he was walking along a narrow alley-way towards the 
main street. 


CHAPTER SIX 


IT was no easy matter to explain his adventure to Clarissa, and certainly she 
was in no way inclined to take a light view of it. She could not forget how 
frightened she had been, sitting up all night for him, telephoning to the 
police, telephoning everywhere, imagining all kinds of things happening to 
him. Once she had gone into hysterics. Oh, what a terrible night! And why 
couldn’t he have let her know? Why didn’t he telephone? 

What could he tell her? He felt very wretched about it; but yet the more 
he thought about it the less he felt able to tell Clarissa the truth. It was not 
exactly that he was afraid to tell the truth, but that he himself was not quite 
sure what the truth was. Something had happened to him, but just what it 
was he could not quite say. 

Had he really drunk too much with Mrs. Brown, George and Mr. 
Hawkins? And was he really intoxicated when the policeman marched him 
off? He had probably been excited, but it was not with beer. Yet it seemed 
to him that with Clarissa, as with the magistrate, the nearest approximation 
to the truth might be an admission that he was drunk. 

So he told Clarissa, with every semblance of sincerity, that he was afraid 
he had drunk more than was good for him, and well, he supposed he was 
rude to a policeman, and the policeman had taken him off. 

And as to why he who never drank anything—Clarissa at once raised the 
question—should suddenly take to beer—well, he could not quite say. But 
he 


had been feeling queer, down in the dumps, funny in the head, and all that, 
and—well, there it was. All of which made Clarissa look at him a little 
anxiously and insist that he spend the rest of the day in bed. As to what he 
had done with all that “old rubbish,” he assured her that he had got rid of 
the whole lot, though—and this again was funny—he was a little hazy as to 
how. Nevertheless, while Clarissa was telephoning Cousin George he 
chuckled to himself when, undressing in his bedroom, he found in his 
pocket a strange key. In spite of all of them he was still alive. 

What Clarissa told Cousin George about him he did not know, but when 
he arrived at the office next morning he found Mr. Plimper sitting amid his 


maze of gadgets, shaking a waggish finger at him. So that’s what had 
happened to him. He had gone on the spree, had he?—celebrating the 
success of the “Lillibud.” Ha, ha! Well, well! 

Anyhow, Mr. Plimper was glad he was back, for there was big business 
on the way. Germany wanted the “Lillibud,” and he had to leave the next 
day for Berlin to arrange the German patents and the agencies. It was going 
to be a world concern, this “Lillibud” business. Fancy the whole world 
going to bed with their “Lillibuds”! Hadn’t Lillibud any imagination? 
Didn’t he realise that his name was becoming world-famous? 

Anyhow, Lillibud would be left in charge of the business while he was 
in Germany, and Mr. Plimper fired off a number of instructions about 
various matters that were pending. If the new egg-boiler man called, 


offer him one hundred pounds for exclusive rights. Kick the perpetual- 
motion clock man downstairs—he was merely a nuisance—quite mad. 
Keep the man with the heel springs nibbling. There might be something in 
?em, and so on, while Lillibud made notes. 

Next day Lillibud sat at Mr. Plimper’s big desk amid the maze of 
contraptions that Plimper gloried in—amid the battery of telephones and 
bell-pushes and the switches and little levers. For the very sport of it he 
worked the overhead trolley system that brought him books and files he 
didn’t want; and when he accidentally let a book fall on a series of bell- 
pushes it brought a little army of clerks and secretaries into his room all at 
the same time. It was all very amusing. 

As the morning wore on and the bulk of his work was accomplished, he 
began to feel strangely uncomfortable sitting at Mr. Plimper’s big desk. He 
began to feel that he was beginning to look like Mr. Plimper. Were his front 
teeth beginning to shine? he wondered as he looked across the room from 
the maze of gadgets. Was his eye beginning to roll a little? Then, as he 
looked again upon the array of contrivances and contraptions around him, 
he became conscious of a queer feeling, as though he were not quite right 
in the head. From this he passed naturally enough to the question as to 
whether Mr. Plimper was right in the head. He told himself not to be a fool, 
and yet the thought that he was sitting there, where Mr. Plimper sat, made 
him suddenly feel quite hot and clammy. He wanted air and the open. So he 
pressed the secret button that Mr. Plimper had shown him and the bookcase 
swung back from the wall, revealing the stairway to the roof. 


“Make yourself at home, Lillibud, while I’m away,” Mr. Plimper had 
said. “Go out on the roof—you know the way. But’”—and he had wagged a 
playful finger—‘“don’t you go prying into my secret room, my pet novelty. 
Ha, ha! Don’t you now!” 

Supposing he tried to find the secret spring that opened the door in the 
wall behind Mr. Plimper’s desk. He went tapping the panels just like Mr. 
Plimper did. Bah! He was as mad as Plimper. He ran upstairs on to the roof. 
The sudden impact, as it were, with the open sky on the roof-top always 
elated him. He saw the cliffs and mountain ranges of masonry all about 
him. Hard and forbidding it all looked from the level of the street. But here 
he was on the top of it all, looking down at it. It had tried to crush him, that 
world down there. For seven years he had given it his life’s blood and it had 
ignored the gift. Then he gave it a silly novelty and it poured riches on him. 
It wanted novelty, did it, all that down there? It should have novelty. He 
swung an arm over the world. By heaven it should have novelties? It should 
be crazed with novelties. 

He peeped over the edge of the parapet, and noticed the fluting of the 
column that ran, uninterrupted, from the bottom of the building to the top. 
It was a lovely building—like a great white cathedral. He bent over the 
dizzy parapet and smoothed the stone of the fluting with his hand. It stirred 
him strangely to know that men had fashioned that fluting right from the 
ground level to this giddy height. The emotion aroused his appetite for 
writing. Writing! What did they want with his writing? What did they want 
to know about 


how he felt about a beautiful building that men had built? What did they 
want to know? All they wanted was novelties. They should have their 
novelties. This very building, this shrine that aspired to the very heavens, 
he would stuff full with novelties from top to bottom. 

Backwards and forwards he paced on the roof-top, wisps of hair blowing 
across his bulging, stormy brow. Plimper—pimping Plimper; he’d show 
Plimper what business was | Novelties, Ltd. Oh, he’d show ’em! 

Then he paused suddenly, as though an idea had struck him. He saw his 
old suit of clothes hung over the chair in the room at Bloomsbury. He felt 
the key in his pocket. He sighed and went down the stairs. 


The buzzer on the desk was going, indicating that someone wanted to 
see him. He pressed the button that released the door, and the secretary 
announced that someone wished to see him very urgently. 

“Show him in,” said Lillibud. 

The next moment he saw standing in front of him surely the thinnest 
man he had ever seen. He had a small wispy beard at the end of a thin, 
pointed chin, a bullet head of black hair, and two little beady eyes. He was 
Polish, he said, and his name was Moskevitch. He carried a worn black 
bag, from which he drew a typewritten document and a leaden box. From 
the box he took something wrapped in tin-foil paper. All these things he 
laid on the desk before Lillibud, who noticed that his hand trembled. 

Moskevitch spoke slowly and deliberately in excellent English. He had, 
he said, after a labour to which he had devoted all his life, succeeded in 
making what was 


probably the most wonderful substance that had ever been known. It was, 
in fact, an exact imitation, in all outward appearances and manifestations, 
of human flesh. 

He undid the tin-foil paper, revealing a pale putty-like substance which 
he pushed over to Lillibud. 

“A kind of wax,” ventured Lillibud. 

The Pole smiled. “Listen,” he said. “This substance of mine has not life, 
but it is influenced by life. The cells of which it is composed are curiously 
sympathetic to the cells of human flesh. In fact, in the creation of that 
sympathy lies the essence of my secret. It has been my life’s work.” 

Lillibud had an idea that the man was mad. 

“But what, after all, is the good of it?” began Lillibud. 

“Wait,” exclaimed the Pole, and with a pocket knife he shaved off a 
piece of the putty-like stuff and laid it on the back of Lillibud’s hand. 

“Watch,” said Moskevitch. 

Lillibud’s flesh was of a darkish hue, and what was his surprise as he 
watched the slab of putty on his hand to see it slowly assuming the exact 
tint of the flesh on which it lay! It seemed to be slowly taking even the 
same texture as the flesh below it, and was becoming a little wrinkled and 
porous. 

“Why, that’s marvellous!” exclaimed Lillibud. 


Again the Pole smiled. “You think it marvellous?” he said. “But that 
really is nothing. Let me tell you the most wonderful thing of all. This 
substance has the power of becoming one with human flesh. It blushes 
when you blush. It pales when you pale. 


More than that—there is a condition under which it becomes part of the 
flesh to which it is applied. When the living flesh is stirred by great 
emotion, when the fires burn—fires of great joy, fires of anguish—and the 
flesh quivers in the furnace, then this substance fuses with the living flesh 
and lives. Lives! lives!” The Pole’s voice in excitement rose to a squeak. 

“Then never again, never again,” he continued, “can it be parted from 
the flesh to which it has adhered. With the flesh it is one.” 

Lillibud smiled incredulously. Again he thought the man mad. 

“You don’t believe me? You don’t believe me? Ah,” exclaimed the Pole, 
“T will show you.” 

At the same time he ripped open his shirt and bared his chest, across 
which a curious strip of raised flesh lay like a living brand and rose and fell 
with the man’s quick breathing. 

He struck his bare chest. “There, look,” he exclaimed, “there is your 
proof—there!”’ 

Lillibud gazed with strange fascination at the narrow, branded chest. 

“T will tell you,” said the Pole, “I will tell you. I had succeeded, you see; 
I had made the substance, and then I had to test it. So I wore a strip of it on 
my chest. Thus I could test it, all except the fusing properties. For that deep 
emotion was necessary. But you cannot manufacture emotion, you see. And 
you cannot wait until someone has emotion and then go and put the stuff on 
them. Oh, no, you cannot do that. And yet, you see, I had to test it before I 
could be sure, before I could sell my formula.” 


Lillibud nodded. 

“Ah, yes,” the man was continuing. And then suddenly he broke into 
French. His face crinkled as though he were crying, but his eyes had no 
tears. His heart was full, and it was something about a woman, so he spoke 
in French. 

“Ah, monsieur. C’est de ma femme que je vais vous parler, ma petite 
femme adorée qui est morte, qui est morte, monsieur.” 


As best he could Lillibud followed him. They were starving, Moskevitch 
was saying. For years they had lived on the sale of their few possessions 
while he pursued his investigations. Then his work was completed, and all 
he needed was the final test, and the final test could not be made. All the 
years his wife had never complained. She had helped him. They used to 
dream of the day when they would have money and take a holiday together. 
Then they were starving. They had two little children. What food they got 
she gave to the children. Then she fell ill, and he watched her die. She 
loved him till the last, and he watched her die. 

For a space the Pole was silent. Then he said, almost in a whisper: “That 
was the test—that was the test. I had forgotten my great experiment, yet the 
next day I found the substance fused with my flesh, as you have seen it. But 
it was too late, too late.” 

However, he still had his children to provide for, and he was in desperate 
need. He wished to sell the whole thing to Novelties, Ltd., for a lump sum 
down. 

As Lillibud looked at the man he felt sick at heart. For in spite of the 
Pole’s years of labour and the 


sacrifice of his wife he could not see what use the stuff could be. 

He expressed something of this view. 

“That’s what they all say,” said Moskevitch. “That’s what they all say. 
And yet to say that a substance so like human flesh is no use! To say it is no 
use!” 

“T know, oh, I know,” said Lillibud sympathetically. “I once knew a man 
who spent “seven years of his life writing seven books which no one 
wanted. They were flesh and blood, and his wife was starving. I know. You 
see, the world has enough of flesh and blood. Flesh and blood, of a sort, is 
cheap, my friend.” 

And yet Lillibud was thinking. He was stroking his face as he thought, 
and suddenly as he stroked his face his little finger caught in the crook of 
his bent nose. 

He almost started at the sudden awareness of the crook in his nose. 

“Look here,” he said, and as he spoke he remembered the day when he 
sat before Mr. Plimper, as the Pole was sitting before him. “Look here,” he 
said, “I’ll make you an offer. Pll write you a cheque for five hundred 


pounds for the sole rights of the thing. It may be of use to me and it may 
not. I don’t know, but...” 

He looked at the Pole. The man’s trembling fingers were clutching at his 
twittering lips. “Five hundred pounds—five hundred pounds—five ...” he 
was whimpering. 

Lillibud made out the cheque. “There you are,” he said and passed it to 
Moskevitch. He wanted to get rid of the man. His whimpering unnerved 
him. 


The Pole indicated the document on the table. “That’s the full 
specification and details of the chemical process,” he said, still half 
whimpering, and pointing to the tin-foil packet; “there’s the substance, all 
there is of it made.” 

“It'll keep, I suppose,” queried Lillibud. 

“It is almost indestructible,” the Pole replied. “But it remains in best 
condition when kept near human warmth. Best to carry it about with you.” 

Moskevitch was folding up the cheque with shaking fingers. 

“Good day, Mr. Moskevitch,” said Lillibud. 

With bent head the man made a sudden clutch at Lillibud’s hands. He 
believed he was going to kiss them. 

Almost roughly he repulsed him. “There, there,’ he said, “we’ve 
finished our business, I think. Good day, Mr. Moskevitch, good day.” 

The Pole half rushed from the room, and Lillibud was left alone. For 
some time he sat deep in thought, then rose and went to a mirror and 
surveyed himself in the glass. He looked at his curious little nose, with a 
dent in the middle of its length as though someone had knocked it in with a 
hammer, and so small, too, beneath the bulging forehead. Curiously he 
fingered it, thinking the while. Then he laughed softly, picked up the packet 
containing the Moskevitch substance, put it in his pocket with the strange 
key and went out to lunch. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


IT was a curious thing that after lunch on the next day, when he should have 
been returning to the office, Lillibud found himself walking towards 
Bloomsbury. True, there was not much to do at the office; but, all the same, 
you never knew, and there he ought to have been. But he was walking 
towards Bloomsbury, trying to figure in his mind the exact location of a 
street which he believed was called Bruton Street. Why he was going there 
he was not quite sure, but there was a curious hankering in his mind, and to 
Bruton Street the hankering led him. 

He was not long in finding the street, and then he found a funny-looking 
little house which seemed quite familiar. He lingered a little while in front 
of it, and then walked on until he came to an alley-way, and down this he 
turned, passing along the backs of houses with small dingy backyards until 
he came to a doorway in a wall which he seemed to know. He tried the 
door. It opened, and he entered, to find himself in a small garden in which a 
few scrubby lilac-trees were just on the point of budding into green. He 
walked through the garden to the back door of the house and, entering, 
found himself in a dim and poky hall. He stopped and listened, but not a 
sound could he hear. He coughed, and the cough seemed to fall back into 
his throat, for all the sound it made in that curious cotton-wool dwelling. 
There was a stairway leading into a basement, and down this he called very 
discreetly: 

“Mrs. Brown! Are you there, Mrs. Brown?” 


The result was whispering and commotion in the downstair regions. 
“Someone’s a-callin’ of you, Mrs. Brown,” he heard someone whisper 
hoarsely, and then there was wheezing on the stairway. 

“Well,” exclaimed Mrs. Brown when she saw him, “well, if it isn’t Dick 
Whittington, my Dick! Just ’avin’ a little nap, I was. But there,” she said, 
regarding him in the dim light, “’ow smart you are! ’Ad a rise, hey?” and 
she gave him a playful poke in the ribs. 

For reply Lillibud put his finger on his lips and pointed upstairs. 

Mrs. Brown at once became the model of discreetness. She nodded. “O’ 
course,” she whispered, “go straight hup. You know the way,” adding, as a 


kind of afterthought, “and if you should meet anyone on the stairs don’t 
you take no notice; jus’ go straight on.” 

So Lillibud went upstairs. When he got to the second landing a strange 
thing happened. Without warning of any kind, all the doors on the landings 
seemed to open at once, and from each doorway emerged a man who 
seemed in a big hurry. In the semi-darkness he could not see what kind of 
men they were. But not a sound did any man utter, but all ran downstairs, 
and when one man in his haste ran rather violently into him he said 
nothing, but ran on without a word of either anger or apology. Then all was 
still, and the house was as silent as the grave. 

Lillibud thought it curious, but it was nothing to do with him, so he 
continued upward to the third floor, and there he unlocked a door and 
entered a room. His manuscript was on the table just as he had left it. 


His old coat and trousers and broad-brimmed hat were still hanging on the 
chair. It was curious how at home he felt in this room! He opened the door 
of the next room, and there was a bed all ready made. He walked up and 
down a bit thinking. Then, very slowly, he began to undress, removing his 
smart black coat, his collar and tie, and then his striped trousers with their 
sharp creases, finally donning in their place the old clothes which hung on 
the chair. Thus attired, he drew himself up, drew a deep breath, slapped his 
chest, stretched himself, and again began pacing up and down, his forehead 
all wrinkled and heavy with brooding thought. Then he sat down in the 
chair at the table and read a few pages of his old manuscripts. He thought 
again, and then suddenly banged the table with his fist. “That’s a book,” he 
said to himself, “a new book.” He found a pad of virgin paper and began to 
make rapid notes. Then suddenly he seemed to sicken. He got up, looked 
round the room. He seemed restless, a little disconsolate. Another idea 
appeared to strike him, and from the jacket pocket of his smart clothes he 
drew the small leaden box and a type-written document. These he placed on 
the table with his manuscripts, nodding to himself the while. Finally he 
changed back into his smart clothes and, after hanging his old clothes 
carefully on the chair again, he went out, locking the room after him. 

What was Lillibud’s surprise on returning to the office at about 5 p.m. to 
find Mr. Plimper. He was back from Germany before his time. Lillibud 
burst 


in on him rather unexpectedly, and Mr. Plimper’s reception of him was 
most extraordinary. He seemed to go all pale, and then all hot when he saw 
Lillibud. He mopped his forehead. “W—why—hullo, Lillibud!” he 
faltered, “hullo! I thought as you weren’t here—well, thought it funny, you 
know. Ha, ha! a little funny, you know.” 

Then he seemed to recover a little, and appeared almost inordinately 
glad to see Lillibud. He gripped his hand, and patted his back. Glad to see 
him, of course he was—old Lillibud, of course. Hoped he hadn’t been too 
worried while he’d been away. And what had he done with the spring-heels 
man? and so on. 

Lillibud was a little puzzled. But if Lillibud was puzzled by Mr. Plimper, 
Mr. Plimper in the succeeding days was equally puzzled by Lillibud, who 
seemed to be possessed by a sudden burst of ideas and energy. Lillibud was 
full of a new scheme. They must print their own books to go with the 
“Lillibud,” he said. They must be of a special light paper, so as not to tire 
the hand that held the “Lillibud.” Thus every time they sold a “Lillibud” 
they would sell books to fit it. 

Mr. Plimper thought it was a capital scheme. What kind of books did 
Lillibud suggest? 

And Lillibud laughed. Oh, he would advise on the books. He would see 
the public got just what it liked to read 0’ nights. Oh, he’d see! And at that 
moment Lillibud, though he did not know it, looked like a malevolent 
monster, which made Mr. Plimper look at him again more curiously than 
ever. 


“Tl give ’em books, Plimper,” he exclaimed. “Ill give ’em books to 
read at night—books that’ll send ’em to sleep with the kind o’ thoughts 
they like, books that’ll lull them to sleep in their damn-fool paradise, and 
make ’em wake all weak and flabby in the morning. I’Il give ’em books 
that’ll give ’em an itch in the brain and rob them of their sleep. Pll give 
?em books that’ll make wives and husbands discontented with each other, 
make ’em hanker after novelties in love. I'll give ’em books.” 

Mr. Plimper was rather taken aback by this outburst. Anyhow, he hoped 
Lillibud was not contemplating the printing of any immoral books in the 


“Lillibud series,” for they had to remember the “Lillibud” was a family 
thing. They must always think of the family. 

“Immoral books!” Lillibud laughed. Why, he’d undertake to make a 
present of the “Lillibud” and a series of the “Lillibud” books to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury himself, and Mr. Plimper would see what a nice 
letter they would get back! And of course they’d print it as an 
advertisement. 

Mr. Plimper rubbed his hands. “Lillibud,” he exclaimed, “you’re 
wonderful, you really are!” 

And Lillibud was still ramping on, talking of coloured covers—a 
distinctive colour for each series—red for the Love books, purple for what 
he called the Soporifics, and yellow for the Thrillers. And Mr. Plimper 
pronounced it good. 

“Of course you’ll call the books the ‘Lillibud series,’” he said. 

“Of course!” exclaimed Lillibud. 


“A wonderful selling name!” said Mr. Plimper. 

“Wonderful!” echoed Lillibud. 

And Clarissa thought it was wonderful, too, when he told her of the 
scheme. And fancy his name on every one of them! “The Lillibud series.” 
How nice it sounded! However did he think of these things? She was so 
proud of him! 

And then she was telling him about a party she wanted to give. They 
must have a little social life, get to know people, entertain and all that. She 
wanted Cousin George to come too. He had never seen their place, and he 
was a very nice man. 

He agreed to the party, for he liked to please her; but he was not at all 
sure about Cousin George, and she wanted to know why. 

“Well, why?” he asked himself. Why did he not want Mr. Plimper to 
come to the party? And then he knew it was because he was afraid of 
seeing Mr. Plimper and Clarissa together, looking so terribly alike. He was 
afraid of seeing them smile together, both showing a couple of gleaming 
white teeth. But then, again, he was afraid of being afraid of a thing like 
that, so he said, “Oh, let him come.” 

So Mr. Plimper came to the party, and, on being shown over the house 
by Clarissa, duly admired the dining-room with the sideboard like a 
sacrificial altar. “Quite modern, absolutely modern!” he kept exclaiming, 


just as Clarissa hoped he would. Also he saw the room she called her 
husband’s den, with the steel-bound table at which, to her great chagrin, he 
never sat. Mr. Plimper also inspected the bedrooms, and Lillibud, when he 
saw them coming downstairs 


side by side, remarked that now they were together they seemed as different 
as chalk and cheese, even when they smiled. And marking this, Lillibud 
became suddenly and unreasonably happy. 

Also came Dora, Mrs. Lillibud’s old school friend, in a new lace frock, 
full of virtue and behaviour, also her husband, a genial little fellow who 
called every male member of the company “old man.” There was little Mrs. 
Chittle, too, from the next street, all pink and gushing, and Mr. Chittle, who 
had “a very good position in a bank.” Big Mr. Slammer, the sales manager 
of Novelties, Ltd., was there too, florid, debonair and loquacious; to every 
invitation to take refreshment he replied, “I don’t mind if I do.” With him 
came Mrs. Slammer, a big woman who had her own views on the latest 
murder mystery and aired them loquaciously. Finally, as a partner for 
Cousin George, Mrs. Lillibud had asked Mrs. Stone, a widow lady who 
made a habit of black frocks and seductive side-glances. 

And each one on arrival had to be shown over the house, and each and 
all pronounced it “Modern—oh, very modern!” Lillibud saw Clarissa all 
flushed with pleasure. She looked beautiful, he thought, in her pale blue 
frock. It matched her eyes. He thought of the day when he saw her, with a 
sack round her waist, holding up one of his dripping shirts over the wash- 
tub. He saw again the droop in the back of her neck, and he was glad she 
was happy. If only she were not so completely happy! If only she were not 
so completely content because she had a nice house and modern furniture! 
It disappointed him to find 


her so easily contented,. He liked to think of her as he had seen her waiting 
for the tennis ball—-joyfully expecting. It irritated him. to see her so 
joyfully replete. 

But, then, the fault with him was that he expected too much, he told 
himself, and dinner was ready, and he must go and carve and be cheerful. 
And he was quite gay over the meal, cracking gallant jokes with Mrs. 
Stone, who shook a finger at him and said, “Now, now, Mr. Lillibud!” 


And then little Mrs. Chittle mentioned the “Lillibud,” which led to the 
disclosure that everyone there possessed a “Lillibud” except the inventor, at 
which everyone laughed, and then, wondering if it were quite right to laugh 
at the joke against the host, fell to discussing the wonder of the invention— 
the success of it, the way it had caught on, the cleverness of it. 

“And to think,” exclaimed little Mrs. Chittle, “that you are Mr. 
Lillibud!” 

Lillibud made a curious noise in his throat and asked Mrs. Stone to have 
some more chicken. 

After dinner there was a little bridge and a little dancing. Mrs. Slammer 
sang two modern songs in a very mannish contralto voice, at which Mr. 
Plimper declared that, while he admired modern furniture, he had to 
confess—and this, of course, with due respect to Mrs. Slammer—that the 
old songs knocked the modern songs into cocked hats. P’raps they’d 
understand something of what he meant if he sang them one of the old 
songs, if Mrs. Lillibud would favour at the piano—“Come into the Garden, 
Maud.” Mr. Plimper 


sang the song in a passable tenor voice, with head flung backwards, his 
front teeth high in the air, and thus gained considerable applause. 

Then, after a round or so of cocktails, little Mrs. Chittle, who was 
becoming more and more skittish as the evening advanced, suggested they 
should play “Murder.” It was really a topping game, she said. You all drew 
slips from a hat, and one was marked M., and the one who drew it had to 
murder someone, but didn’t say so, of course. Then you put the lights out— 
everywhere, and the murderer roamed about the house in the dark until he 
felt like murdering someone. Then he had to touch someone on the 
shoulder, and that person was supposed to be murdered, and scream, and 
fall right down. Then you turned up the lights, and detectives had to find 
out the murderer. It really was the greatest fun. 

Dora, still charged with much virtue and behaviour, wondered if it was 
“quite nice,” but Clarissa said “Fiddlesticks!” and called for the game. 

Lillibud found himself suddenly in the dark. Shadows moved about him. 
Sometimes a sound of breathing came near him and then went away. He hid 
his collar and white shirt-front, and doing so made him curiously nervous. 
He almost dreaded to be tapped on the shoulder. The voile of a woman’s 
dress brushed his hand. He groped his way in the dead silence and found 


himself in his den. There was a chair in a corner, he knew. He groped his 
way to it and sat down. He felt better there. He was quite out of the way 
there, and listened to hear someone scream. Then he became conscious of a 
sound of heavy breathing 


not far away. Someone was in the room. And he was frightened, 
unreasonably, absurdly; but all the same terribly frightened. He sat there in 
a shiver of fright. Then he heard a slight movement, a shuffling on the 
floor. Looking in the direction of the sound, he saw on the floor a dark 
mass, like some animal, approaching him. In front of it something gleamed 
like a point of phosphorescence in the darkness. Then he realised they were 
teeth, white gleaming teeth. He sat transfixed with terror. The teeth came 
nearer. 

He shrieked. 

The lights went up. Everybody pressed laughing into the little room. 
There was Lillibud lying on the floor, and near him stood Mr. Plimper, 
looking a little puzzled. 

“What a lovely shriek you gave!” exclaimed little Mrs. Chittle. 

But Lillibud still lay on the floor. His eyes were half closed, and 
between the lids the whites of the eyes were showing. He was making a 
snuffling noise as he breathed. 

Mrs. Lillibud, with a little cry, dropped to her knees beside him. 

But he had only fainted. They dashed water in his face, and soon he 
opened his eyes and sat up, but still shivered a little, and Dora said he ought 
to go to bed. 

So that was the end of the party, and as Lillibud got into bed the guests 
downstairs were standing in a little group preparatory to leaving. Mr. 
Plimper was standing in the centre of the ring. 

“Oh, yes,” he was saying, “I was /t all right,” and 


he spread a fat, white palm, in the centre of which lay a scrap of paper with 
a big M. marked upon it, “I was it,” he was saying; “but the queer thing 
was he screamed before I had touched him.” 

“How very funny!” exclaimed little Mrs. Chittle. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


AFTER the party and the “Murder” incident, Lillibud broke into another 
storm of business activity. Mr. Plimper began to be just a little bit afraid of 
him. 

Thus one morning he burst into Mr. Plimper’s office and wanted to 
know why they were not selling the “Lillibud” in France. Why, he wanted 
to know, glaring from beneath his bulging brow upon Mr. Plimper, were not 
the advantages of the “Lillibud” made known to the people of that great 
land of learning and literature? Who, if not they, had a right to the 
advantages the “Lillibud” offered? 

Mr. Plimper said it needed time. 

“Time!” snorted Lillibud, and declared that he himself would go to 
France and fix up the copyright and the agency. He would go that very 
week. So two days later Lillibud packed his bags, said good-bye to Clarissa 
and left for Paris. With him he carried a strange key and something in a 
leaden box, carefully wrapped in silver paper. 

An English lawyer in Paris to whom he had an introduction helped him 
through the patent formalities. Also the lawyer introduced him to an agent, 
a dapper little English Jew who spoke his language with a French accent. 
And Lillibud sat with the agent in his office over a big fur shop in the 
Boulevard Haussmann and beat him down over his commission. They were 
going to sell in tens of thousands in France, he said. He thumped the table. 
Tens of thousands! At five per cent, the agent would make a fortune. 
Advertiseing! “Lillibud”’ would be blazed on every hoarding. 


He was a whirlwind of business, and carried all before him. The British 
Chamber of Commerce in the capital got hold of him, and he became a “big 
business man.” The Chamber even invited him to a luncheon and asked him 
to talk to them about advertising. 

Then suddenly business fell from him like a loosened cloak, and one 
afternoon he found himself in a beauty surgeon’s consulting-room. To find 
the right place had cost him a long and tedious search, for it was not a 
matter on which he felt he could talk with any freedom with the English 


solicitor. Moreover, he was wishful that as few people as possible should 
know of his visit. 

Advertisements had led him to many strange places, and for a long time 
the nearest he got to what he was looking for was establishments which 
provided mud baths and electric depilatory processes for women. These 
places regarded him with no little suspicion. At one he was told that to find 
what he wanted he must go to Vienna. 

Anyhow, at last, in the Rue Saint-Honoré, he had found what he wanted, 
and now, as he sat in the consulting-room, he could see into a most 
elaborately equipped operating-theatre in which two operating-tables and at 
least two operating-chairs of curious patterns were the most imposing 
pieces of furniture, not to mention electrical installations and other 
contraptions. It was a surgery—there was no mistake about that—and as 
though to leave no possible doubt in the mind of visitors as to what kind of 
surgery it was, the surgeon had hung his consulting-room with 


photographs of all sorts of facial operations. One of them depicted a 
gentleman with one side of his face lifted completely away from the bone, 
while the surgeon in white overalls, scapel in hand, stood a little to one side 
as though about to bow to an audience after a rather clever music-hall turn. 
Thus, no doubt, he sought to inspire confidence in potential occupants of 
his chairs and table. Lillibud was glad that in his case, anyhow, so far as he 
could see, the scalpel would not be necessary. 

And there was the surgeon himself, a florid little man with fullish lips, 
pacing up and down the surgery with a thin slab of the Moskevitch 
substance laid across the back of his hand. 

“Mais c’est formidable,” he was exclaiming half to himself and half to 
Lillibud. “Vraiment, c’est formidable.” 

He had pounded the substance, had savoured it with huge sniffs, he had 
examined it under a microscope, and then finally, after much walking up 
and down, he came and stood stock still in front of Lillibud. 

“You want how much for this?” he asked in tolerably good English. 

Lillibud made him understand that the substance was not for sale, not at 
any price. What he wanted was a new nose, and he explained to the surgeon 
just the kind of nose he wanted. It was to be a detachable nose. It must be 
something one could slip off and on the natural nose just as easily as a pair 


of pince-nez. Moreover, it must be a big nose, a nose that would harmonise 
with his head and forehead. 
The surgeon fingered Lillibud’s poor crooked little 


nose and nodded. “Bien, c’est facile, avec un nez comme ga,” he was 
murmuring, and then came the question: What shape was the nose to be? 

Lillibud was shown dozens of plates of noses, but he brushed them all 
away. It came upon him like a sudden passion that his new nose must in 
some manner be his own nose. It must be his own creation. It must differ, 
even though in only an infinitesimal degree, from all other noses in 
creation, and the difference must be his essential difference. 

So he asked the surgeon for a pencil and paper, and though he had never 
drawn a stroke in his life before, he prayed Heaven that he might be able to 
draw now. It was a solemn moment. His hand trembled as he took the 
pencil. He was about to create a nose, the nose of a man. He saw the shape 
of it suddenly, as definite and portentous as the outline of a high mountain 
in the sky. And with a firm hand he drew. It was a bold straight nose he 
drew, with just the suggestion of a hump in the middle, and the surgeon 
said it was “tres bien; parfait!” It was extraordinary, he said, how Lillibud 
had, without looking at his portrait, harmonised the line of the nose with 
the line of his forehead. “Vraiment extraordinaire!” he exclaimed as he took 
a number of delicate moulds in warm wax. 

The nose, he said, should be ready the next day; but the next day it was 
not ready, though the morning following it was. It was a perfect fit, and 
Lillibud could, in fact, clip it off and on as easily as pince-nez. And with it 
was provided a neat little case into which it could be snapped like a piece 
of jewellery. 

The surgeon gazed upon his handiwork in wrapt 


admiration. He watched the new nose gradually taking the hue of Lillibud’s 
face until the joins vanished and the feature became wholly assimilated into 
Lillibud’s facial scheme. Once again he asked if Lillibud would sell the 
secret of the substance. 

This time Lillibud blazed up at him. He was surprised himself to find 
how angry the question made him. But now that his nose was made of it it 
seemed to him that to sell this substance would be something like selling 


his own soul, or at least his own body. Sell it! So he paid his bill, which ran 
into four figures in francs, and walked into the street with a new nose and 
still a goodly chunk of the wonderful substance in his pocket. 


CHAPTER NINE 


IT was extraordinary the difference his nose made to Lillibud, and this not 
merely to his personal appearance, but to his conception of himself. As he 
walked along he looked at himself in the shop windows a hundred times. It 
was his profile that most amazed him. With his long straight nose he looked 
forceful, purposeful, and as he walked along amid the crowds he felt sure 
and confident. It seemed that his nose was leading him. 

Curiously enough, too, it seemed to him that the new nose was not really 
new. He was not a different man because of it, but more himself, more the 
man that creation had intended, because of it. The little crooked nose had 
been an accident, and now his nose had been put right; now that it was 
strong and straight he was strong and straight too. You might, of course, 
argue that it was ridiculous, that the shape of a nose, and especially a nose 
that you had not grown, could not possibly affect personality; but there it 
was. The new nose did make him feel better, more complete, more 
confident. And, after all, he told himself, we knew very little about these 
things. The shape of things might be far more important than it seemed. 
The mystics were with him there. There was a mystery in these things. 
Thus he thought as he hurried along, and pictures of himself flashed into 
his mind, and in one he saw himself in the room at Bruton Street, sitting 
straight-nosed and forceful at a writing-table, looking through the window 
at the long, straight, vertical line of a wall slicing the evening sky. What 


couldn’t he write if he were only sitting at that table! 

His mind was working so quickly that he was walking quickly too. 
Swinging along, he was, under an interminable arcade which was the Rue 
de Rivoli, though he did not know it. And so warm did he become that he 
was glad to stop for a breath and look in a shop window. And there again he 
looked at his nose. He was hot and flushed, and, sure enough, the nose was 
flushed and shiny too. No one would ever know it was not a natural nose. 
Wonderful! Moskevitch was right. He felt like sending him another cheque. 
And then he thought of Mr. Plimper. What a novelty for Mr. Plimper! If 
Plimper got hold of it! The thought made him burn with sudden anger. If 


Plimper, as it were, got hold of his nose! By heaven he never should! And 
he found himself clenching his fists as he looked at his nose in the window. 

Then he realised that he was in Paris with wonderful things all about 
him. He bought a picture postcard for Clarissa. “Having a wonderful time,” 
he wrote. Also he bought her a string of pearls from a shop in the Rue de 
Rivoli. He came suddenly upon the Tour Saint Jacques standing in its little 
green garden, rushing upward in a flame of stone. It excited him. He turned 
to the right and came to the Place du Chatelet. Here he found a crowd of 
people waiting to enter a theatre. He saw from the bills that they were 
going to an orchestral concert. It was a symphony orchestra, and a concerto 
by a Czecho-Slovak composer was to be played for the first time. It fitted 
his mood exactly. It was music he wanted. 


So he bought a ticket, and was soon settled in an orchestra stall of a 
packed theatre. The conductor shocked all his ideas of what a French 
conductor should be. He was thick-set and muscular, heavy jowled, with no 
hair on his face. His hands were big, and the backs of them, Lillibud 
imagined, were hairy. He had a trick of clenching a great fist and shaking it 
over his head, or rather making it vibrate like a harp-string when he wanted 
to get the last ounce out of his musicians. 

A pompous symphony by Berlioz, a confection by Saint-Saéns, a 
fantastic thing by Ravel all a-quiver with misty colour—these did not mean 
a lot to him. Somehow he was waiting for the Czech and his new concerto. 
He had already imagined this Czech. A wild-looking fellow, no doubt, with 
tousled hair and fat, puffy hands. And then it was funny to see, bowing in 
front of the grand piano, a dapper littlke man who might have been a shop- 
walker. It was funny to see his perfectly creased striped trousers, like Mr. 
Plimper’s, falling over his patent-leather boots with black cloth tops. It was 
funny to see him so meek and mild-looking, so well contained in his 
clothes. Lillibud was a little disappointed in him, so he did not look at him 
when the concerto opened. He looked down at his knees and listened. From 
the very opening bars he knew somehow that this music was going to make 
some kind of difference to him. The pianoforte and the wood wind 
proposed an ordinary theme—sound, conventional, even pleasing. But the 
other instruments would have none of it. They leapt upon it in a great blare 
of discord. They tore it to pieces, and with its 


destruction they seemed to have destroyed the whole foundation of things. 
The music crashed about him in unholy discords, the rhythm of it heaved 
unsteadily like a ship in a terrible sea, and made his very soul feel sick. 
Above it all there was the hysterical shrieking of a grand piano in a terrible 
parody of the original theme. This music bruised him in his very marrow, 
tore at his roots, beat him to the point of disintegration. He wanted 
something to hold on to, something stable, something good. He could bear 
it no longer. He looked up and saw—a woman’s face. 

All around it there was a vague mist of frenzied movement. A screeching 
blizzard of sweeping violin bows, gleaming lightning thrusts of trombone 
pistons, crashing of brazen moons, a frightened fluttering of human hands 
in space, a big brazen Cyclopian eye gazing into infinity, a great hairy fist 
pounding the universe that rocked, shivered and swayed in the throes of 
cosmic storm. 

And in the centre of it a woman’s placid face. She seemed to be sitting 
on a low stool at the side of the pale Czech, who was pounding the grand 
piano. She was turning over the music for him. Her face was raised a little 
toward the score. It was dead white, and bore the expression that comes to 
women who have suffered. The face was serene with the knowledge and 
courage of life. 

She was the centre of it all, as she sat there so serenely, following the 
score with steady eye, turning over the pages with dexterous white fingers. 
At the heart of the tumult was this placid girl, who seemed to understand it 
all, followed its mad symbols with her eye, 


turned the pages of its destiny. He found himself, as it were, clinging to her, 
to this girl, as though she alone could save him. It seemed that her white 
face lay on his heart and stilled its beating and its trouble. 

Then it was all over; the burly conductor was bowing, the Czech was 
bowing as the audience roared its applause. But where was the girl? He 
wanted to see the girl. He looked, and felt his heart cry as he saw her. She 
was walking off the stage, a poor twisted little creature, whose shapely 
head was bent toward one shoulder, and she shuffled along on crooked legs, 
shuffled slowly and painfully off the stage. She got in the way of the Czech 
as he was coming back to acknowledge another outburst of applause. He 
pushed her impatiently out of his path. 


Lillibud’s anger blazed within him. He jumped up in his seat, glaring 
toward the stage. People looked at him in amazement, thinking him 
suddenly mad. A little later he was out in the street again, striding along, 
cleaving a way through the crowds on the Boulevard Saint-Michel. He was 
still in a storm, and still he sought comfort in the face of the girl, and his 
comfort was blasted by the image of her poor, crooked body, and then again 
he was the blazing champion of her body because the Czech had pushed it. 
And so the storm cycle repeated itself again and again until he was weary 
and faint. He had walked a long way—as far, indeed, as the Porte d’Orléans 
with its big barrack buildings of new flats. So he retraced his steps, seeking 
the while a restaurant where he might dine. 

He spied a pleasant place on the left, a café-restaurant whose raised 
terrace looked on to an open space where 


trees were, and there were little tables beneath the trees where people were 
drinking coffee. Japanese lanterns swung dreamily amid the leaves. 

Dinner on the raised terrace soothed him. It was a good dinner, and with 
it he had a little wine, and then, having paid his bill, he sat with coffee and 
cigarette, half dreamily, looking down at the tables beneath the trees, 
listening to the chatter and the laughter of the little groups, hearing at times 
with strange distinctness the tinkle of ice in a glass. It seemed like an 
enchanted little wood, this little grove into which he looked. The groups 
beneath the trees were fantastic, unreal. Then it seemed to him that he was 
looking at a strange orchestra in which human beings were the instruments. 
There was, for instance, a man with a beard, who at regular intervals in the 
conversation threw his head back and exclaimed “Ha, ha!” And there was a 
fat lady opposite who invariably responded with a high-pitched “Hee, hee!” 
Other people, as though at the cue of some unseen conductor, suddenly 
trumpeted with their noses in white handkerchiefs. And then there were 
others who clapped their hands like cymbals when they wanted the waiter, 
and below all the sudden noises was the hum of the conversation. He could 
see the talkers at the tables working up the theme, becoming more and 
more impassioned over something. And there was the big “Ha-ha” and the 
shrill “Hee-hee,” the clap-clap-clap and the trumpeting, and the chatter, 
chatter, chatter, and the big “Ha-ha” and shrill “Hee-hee” and ... Oh, Lord, 
how funny it was! He wanted to laugh at it all. 


“Mustn’t laugh,” he told himself. “Mustn’t laugh. Mustn’t ...” 

Suddenly he saw her sitting all hunched at a table not far from him. Her 
white face seemed suddenly to obliterate all else around it. But he knew 
that opposite her the Czech was sitting, and he was still pounding away, not 
at a piano, but on the table-top. He was angry. He was insisting on 
something, but she only shook her head and the flicker of a smile played 
round her lips. 

He was working himself into a rage, was the Czech. The other parts of 
the strange orchestra were suddenly subdued, and the Czech was pounding 
away at his solo on the table-top, striking the tin top with quick beats of his 
clenched fist and making the glasses dance and rattle. The girl covered her 
eyes with her hands. The end of the solo came with a mighty crash on the 
table-top and the Czech sprang to his feet, caught hold of the girl’s arm, and 
pulled her roughly. 

There was a hubbub, a clamour in the enchanted wood. A string seemed 
to snap in Lillibud’s brain. In one bound he had leapt from the terrace down 
into the shades. He clove through the clamour, flung the Czech into the 
dust, gathered the fainting girl into his arms and carried her away. 

He was mad, he told himself, as he bore her from the tumult. He would 
have felled any one who had tried to stop him. He was mad. But she was 
clinging to him. He was mad, but in that tumultuous moment, as her white 
face lay on his heart, its trouble was strangely stilled. 

The crowd fell back from him, for there was an 


authority about him. He hailed a taxi-cab, and put her inside. Where he 
should take her he did not know. He gave an address at random. Anywhere 
to get away. She recovered as they drove along. She was a little frightened 
at first. Somehow she divined that he was English, for she spoke to him in 
English with only a slight foreign accent. Anyhow, for a little while she lay 
still with closed eyes, and then opened them, sat up and said she felt better. 
Would he, please, drive her home? 

But he had other ideas. If she felt well enough he would like to talk, he 
said. He was lonely. Perhaps he could help her. Perhaps she could help him. 

She felt quite well again, she said, and if he wanted to talk, well, she 
knew a nice quiet little café near the Place Saint-Michel where they could 
go and where “he” would not be likely to find them. “For,” she said, “I do 
not want to see him any more. I am afraid of him.” 


So to the Place Saint-Michel she told the chauffeur to drive them, and 
soon they were sitting in a quiet corner with steaming glasses of coffee 
between them. She was not hungry, she said, only still a little faint. 

And over the coffee glasses she was looking up at him, appraising him 
in a manner that was almost childlike in its frankness. It made him blush a 
little. Her deformity, too, which kept her head a little to one side, imparted 
to her glance a kind of questioning which might in certain circumstances 
make it even more embarrassing. Sometimes a smile flickered round her 
lips as though she were amused at the idea of how he 


had carried her off. To Lillibud, now he came to think it over, the most 
extraordinary thing was the matter-of-fact way in which she treated the 
episode. It was puzzling her a little, evidently. But she was certainly not 
afraid. 

They began to talk. She was a typical Latin Quarter product. Her father, 
she said, had been a Russian composer who composed strange music that 
no one seemed to want, and he died of semi-starvation and disappointment 
when she was five years old. Her mother had been English. She believed 
her people lived somewhere in Lincolnshire. She thought her grandfather 
was something in the Church, a dean or a canon or something, but she was 
not sure. Anyhow, when her mother, who had come to Paris to study art, 
married her father, the family washed their hands of her. She did not quite 
know how her mother lived after her father died. She was well known in 
the Quarter. She must have been a clever woman, because men liked to talk 
to her about all kinds of things. Sometimes they read manuscripts to her. 
Sometimes they came home and lived with them quite a long time. She 
remembered sitting often at cafés with her mother and hearing them talk 
and talk and talk. She had not had any systematic education, but had 
learned a lot. She knew French and English, of course, and a good deal of 
Russian. Music also she had studied, and she was passionately fond of it. 
How she had managed to live after her mother died she did not quite know. 
She typed manuscripts, and sometimes she did a lot of score-writing from 
composers’ notes. They were mostly poor, these composers, and could not 
afford to pay her 


much. Often she was hungry and went the whole day on a café crime and a 
croissant. 

Of course she was handicapped, she knew that, though men sometimes 
gave her work because they were sorry for her, and that hurt her. No, she 
had not been born so terribly deformed. Something seemed to happen to 
her after she was five, and she gradually “went crooked”—that was how 
she put it—and often she was in dreadful pain and could not work, even 
though she had work to do. “Et voila!” she exclaimed, with a little smile, as 
though really that was all that could be said about it. 

“And this Czech composer man?” he queried. 

Her face became suddenly whiter and more drawn, and fear, which 
seemed so foreign to her, crept into her eyes. 

“Don’t, don’t ask me about him,” she exclaimed. But after a little silence 
she shrugged her shoulders and continued: 

“Oh, well, I copied music for him. He was kind in his way at first. We 
shared attic rooms. He was poor. Oh, I didn’t live with him—not in that 
way. But one day he told me that he believed I walked in my sleep.” She 
was silent for a space. It seemed she was trying to remember something. 
Then in a more agitated manner she continued: 

“Ever since it’s been somehow different. I don’t know why it is. I left 
the attic, but I’m—afraid—terribly afraid.” 

She covered her eyes with her hands. 

At that moment John Lillibud took an extraordinary decision. 


CHAPTER TEN 


OVER the café table he was making what seemed to him the truest and most 
solemn declaration of his life. 

“T’m a writer,” he said. “I write books. I live alone in two rooms in 
Bloomsbury. My name is Whittington—Richard Whittington.” 

He repeated it vehemently. “I write books. I live alone in two rooms in 
Bloomsbury. My name is Richard Whittington.” 

The waiter, who was pouring them out another café créme, did not pause 
in the operation. The hum of conversation in the café continued without the 
slightest break. 

She nodded casually. “Yes,” she said. 

Thus it was so. Just then he felt like God creating a world. He said the 
word and it was so, and it was good. 

He was Richard Whittington, straight-nosed, purposeful, a writer of 
books who lived alone in Bloomsbury. 

It was a strange, stark world that he had created; no people in it but 
himself and Mrs. Brown. He thanked God for Mrs. Brown. She was warm 
and human, the maternal basis of all things. But she was element rather 
than personality. He wanted a human companion. Thus he had surveyed the 
universe and brought out of it a poor, crooked little creature who above all 
others seemed desirable to him. It almost seemed to him that she was his 
own creation. She was conceived in a storm. He had looked up and lo! she 
was there. And she was beautiful, but crooked; she suffered and yet was 
glad. 


And all the while she was sitting in the corner of the café, a little 
huddled, smoking a cigarette, sensitive, yet curiously serene, waiting for 
him to speak. 

In his head were poetry and purple mists, and somehow they made his 
words practical and terse. 

He wanted someone to help him with his work, he said. Someone who 
would type his books for him. He was a queer fellow—had to be away a 
lot, popping off at all kinds of odd times and never coming back for quite a 
long while. But he wanted someone to be there, always there waiting for 


him. He wanted someone to look after things when he was away, to send 
off manuscripts and all that kind of thing. He would give her two pounds a 
week, he said. It was not much, but it was all he could afford. 

It would have been vulgar to offer her more; so it seemed to him. 

She thought a little while, looked at him once or twice with a one-sided 
quizzical gesture. 

“T think I'll come,” she said—‘if you really think I can help you.” 

He was quite sure. 

She looked round the café, at the little groups round the tables, at a 
student holding the hand of a fluffy-headed girl, at a gesticulating group 
engaged in hot discussion, all in a cloud of tobacco smoke. “Of course,” 
she said, “I daresay Ill miss all this; London is so different. Ill be a little 
lonely, perhaps; but I'll come.” 

After this he sat thinking with a wrinkled, stormy brow. 

“What are you thinking about?” she asked. 


“A new book,” he said. 

“Tell me about it.” 

With puckered brow, and seeming to be talking half to himself, he said: 

“It’s about a man, a man with a crooked nose.” 

She laughed. “Must he have a crooked nose?” she asked. 

“Of course he must!” he said, and seemed a little angry. “Of course he 
must have a crooked nose,” and he rapped the table-top. “That’s the title of 
the book—The Man with the Crooked Nose.” 

“Tell me,” she said. 

He was making passes in the air as he continued, still half to himself. 

“He’s a kind of inventor, a kind of modern wizard who invents all kinds 
of odd, useless things, but has a way of making people think they need 
them. He sets whole countries hankering for his novelties. He has only to 
make penny trumpets and call them novelties, and the whole British nation 
sits up at night blowing penny trumpets, for which they pay the wizard 
seventeen and sixpence each. He pulls the strings, and the whole world, 
like a stage of marionettes, goes dancing to his tune. The Man with the 
Crooked Nose is rich. His castle is a beautiful tall white building in the 
heart of London, with fluted columns springing from the ground right to the 
very top. Two men were killed in the building of it. But what does it 
matter? Art, beauty and the lives of men must all be offered to the Man 


with the Crooked Nose. For his tin trumpets they give him great pictures 
painted with their blood. For some new-fangled, 


worthless grid-iron they give him poetry in stone. He takes it as his due. 
Not that he cares about great pictures or poetry in stone. Oh, not he! But the 
Man with the Crooked Nose knows that these things magnify him in the 
people’s eyes. They create, but he possesses; he is the mighty one. They 
enter the great white castle with its marble hall and feel unworthy. Massive 
chairs in priceless tapestry arc in the vestibule. They arc high-seated chairs, 
and people who try to sit in them have to dangle their legs, and they feel 
small and insignificant. All this the Man with the Crooked Nose well 
knows. It is all part of his plan to keep the people in subjection to him. To- 
morrow they must pay him a ransom for a novelty in match-boxes. They 
must believe him to be great. 

“But,” he continued, and his voice dropped almost to a whisper, “but the 
Man with the Crooked Nose came to destruction. In his great white castle 
he went mad. And one day, when the people rose up against him and 
stormed his stronghold, they found him cringing, gibbering—found him— 
found him ...” 

He stopped, for suddenly he realised that the girl in front of him was not 
listening. In utter weariness she had fallen fast asleep. 

She woke up with a start when his voice stopped. 

“Come,” he said, “you must rest, for you have a long journey to- 
morrow.” 

She smiled wearily. He took her in a taxi-cab to a little hotel, where she 
had a room in the roof. 

“Do you like my book?” he asked her in the taxi-cab. 


“I’m longing to type it,” she answered and pressed his arm. 

“You don’t want to go back to the Czech?” In the dimness of the taxi she 
slowly shook her head. 

“You didn’t mind me carrying you off like that?” 

“T think you were splendid,” she said, and touched his arm again. 

Next day they crossed the Channel. It was a stormy crossing, and she lay 
very white and still on a lounge in the saloon. Yet when he passed she 
always saw him and smiled at him. He had wrapped a rug round her, and 


she could not quite get over the way he had done it. She knew his hands 
were tender, yet they had never touched her. 

At Dover he sent a telegram to Mrs. Brown. 

Then they were in London, speeding along in a funny London taxi, so 
tall and surprised-looking, to Bloomsbury. Then they were in the dim hall 
of the cotton-wool house and “’Ider” was calling Mrs. Brown. And Mrs. 
Brown was coming up from the kitchen when Lillibud suddenly 
remembered—his nose. 

Mrs. Brown looked at them askance with no gleam of recognition in her 
eyes. 

Lillibud made a quick decision. He drew Mrs. Brown into the cotton- 
wool sitting-room and closed the door. 

“Look at me, Mrs. Brown,” said Lillibud. 

She looked at him. 

Then deliberately he took off his new nose and solemnly put it on again. 


“Well,” gasped Mrs. Brown, “that’s what I call ’ot, that is. Oh, you are a 
one, you are!” 

He put his finger over his lips. 

“Not a word,” said Mrs. Brown. Thus Mrs. Brown was the only mortal 
who ever saw Richard Whittington become John Lillibud and then change 
into Richard Whittington again. 

They went up the muffled stairs. Anna told him to go in front because it 
took her a long time to get up. So he was alone when he opened the door of 
his rooms. The sitting-room was bright and clean, and a fire made it look 
cosy. His old hat and coat were still hanging over the back of the chair, just 
where he had left them, and his manuscripts were on the table. 

She shuffled in, pale and breathless. The stairs had tired her, but she was 
bright so soon as she saw him. 

Hilda brought up supper. Over the meal Lillibud made merry. His fancy 
took whimsical flights. She was the fairy princess and he was the ogre, who 
had stolen her away. And here they were in the fastness of the ogre’s den, 
and she wasn’t so very much afraid, after all. Perhaps she knew that the 
ogre wasn’t a bad beast, after all. Perhaps she knew that if she—well, if she 
were kind to him, he might turn into a wonderful prince, in imitation of 
whom he dropped on one knee and offered her a cup of steaming coffee. 


And, sitting all crooked in her chair, she laughed at him with just the 
slightest flush upon her pale features, looking a little elfin and unreal as he 
knelt before her. 


But he had got it all the wrong way round, she told him. Was he sure he 
was not already the Prince and she the poor ugly creature? And wouldn’t it 
be wonderful if he were—well, if he were kind to her, and she became a 
beautiful princess, wouldn’t ...? 

Then she saw that he was a little troubled and stopped. 

“Tell me more,” she said, “about ‘The Man with the Crooked Nose.’ 
Now, he really is an ogre, isn’t he?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Lillibud, “an ogre all right; and you and I are going 
out to do battle against him. We’ll batter him to pieces with a typewriter. 
And that just reminds me, I haven’t got a typewriter.” 

This brought him down to more practical things, and to the price of 
typewriters in particular. She must buy one the very next day, he said. 

Then he saw that she was very tired, and insisted that she should go to 
bed. Her inconsequential attitude toward sleeping accommodation was 
typical of the Latin Quarter. She thought nothing of it that she should sleep 
in his rooms, with only a door between them. She only demurred from 
occupying the bedroom which she said belonged to him. She could sleep 
very well on the divan in the sitting-room, she said. But he claimed the 
divan, and into the bedroom she went. Before she closed the door she 
turned to him and gave him a friendly little nod. “Good-night,” she said. 

A little later, when he put the light out, he called 


“Good-night” to her again, and cheerily she called back “Good-night.” 

He woke in the night, feeling strange and lonely. Then he remembered 
that she was in the next room and a warm glow of homeliness came upon 
him. He was glad to think that she was safe. 

Once again he woke, hearing footsteps in the garden below his window, 
and later there was a shuffling of many feet on the stairs, a sound of doors 
being % softly closed, and then he fell asleep. 

Three days he stayed at Bruton Street. They were vivid days, and round 
about them deep mists seemed to be cast, blotting out the sense of past and 
future. The present was the great reality. The typewriter was bought, and 


they made a start on the new book. Ideas, phrases and words came to him 
with amazing rapidity.” He paced up and down the room as he dictated. 
“The Man with the Crooked Nose” in the rapidly growing pages gained 
vigorous life and character. He searched the Man’s heart with an almost 
savage glee, exposing its secrets and dark designs. He built a world about 
him, created a business partner, created him a wife. It was a fantastic world 
which he created—of nightmare streets, strange buildings, crooked ways, 
twisted people—and yet a world haunted with elusive beauty, for ever on 
the brink of great achievement, groping toward vision, and yet for ever 
thwarted. In this world the Man with the Crooked Nose operated, played 
blindly with confusion, and made confusion worse confounded. It was a 
fantastic world, and yet it burned with reality. 
It stirred her even as she typed. She waited for 


his sentences. It spurred him to see her waiting so. He liked to see her thin, 
white fingers waiting for his words. And while he was glad that it was she 
who was waiting to hear, he was glad also because it seemed to him that her 
white hands were like wings waiting for his words. 

Sometimes he faltered for a word, and then sometimes she, over a hunched 
shoulder, would turn her white face toward him and say the word he 
wanted. 

Once or twice they walked out together. People turned round to look at 
them, so odd a couple did they make. Tall and a little stooping, he walked 
broodingly, and she, dwarfish and twisted, limped at his side. Sometimes in 
his brooding he seemed to forget her, and then, remembering, he would 
smile down at her and beg her to take his arm. 

The third night he awoke and was troubled. Into his mind there was 
suddenly thrust the memory of a pearl necklace he had bought in Paris. And 
around the necklace there gathered another and different world, which 
seemed to be drawing him into its system. And the more he found himself 
drawn into this other world, the more he felt afraid. He was trembling as he 
lay in bed in the dark. The little flat, his writing, the history of the past few 
days, became misty and unreal. He was in the world of money and money- 
making. Big concerns depended upon him, and he was afraid, because 
somewhere it seemed to him he had an enemy, a terrible remorseless enemy 
who, if he did not quickly defend himself, might bring ruin and 
disintegration upon him. He must get back, quickly he must get back. 


He could not sleep. In the early morning he got up, dressed quietly, 
packed his suit-case, scribbled a hasty note to the girl—he had been 
hurriedly called away, he said, but would be back in a day or two—and 
crept down the stairs. 

Before he let himself out by the garden door, in the dim shadows of the 
lilac trees, he removed his new nose, slipped it into its case and walked into 
the street, a man with a crooked nose. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


HE felt curiously elated as he made his way home in the half-light of the 
early morning. The tramway-cars and the omnibuses, sparsely filled with 
sleepy-looking passengers, were making their solitary early-morning 
journeys. Before them the streets yawned bleak and empty. 

He was in a hurry to get home. A taxi-cab with a pale, tired-looking 
driver at the wheel was passing him. He hailed it, and the man drove him 
home. 

He paid the driver and stood awhile staring at his house. It looked quite 
a nice big house, standing there in its own garden. He had never liked the 
look of it so much before. He especially liked the white paint on the 
windows. It looked so white and clean in the morning light. That was 
Clarissa’s bedroom. She was fast asleep. He would go into her room and 
surprise her. His heart began to beat quite quickly. 

He let himself in with his latch-key. Putting his suit-case down in the 
hall, he stepped softly into the dining-room. He liked the feel of the thick 
carpet under his feet, and even the sacrificial sideboard pleased him. Funny 
thing, this, because he had always loathed it before, and now—well, he 
couldn’t quite understand it. From the dining-room he went into the 
drawing-room, and found it big and spacious. There were flowers in a bowl 
—hothouse roses that looked dreamlike in the half-light. He bent down and 
drew a long breath through his nose, but smelt no fragrance, and the 
disappointment gave him just 


a little chill. But then he saw the grand piano, and on the music-rack was a 
piece of music. It was a Chopin waltz, languorous, sensuous—he knew it; 
she often played it. The night before she had been playing it, because a 
little lace handkerchief lay on the top of the keyboard. It was delicately 
perfumed. He knew the scent very well—some French concoction with a 
French name, “Dans la Nuit.” It used to sicken him—this affectation of the 
French perfume. But now the grand piano, the copy of Chopin’s languorous 
waltz, the perfume brought an air of luxurious femininity which appealed to 
him. It was there all waiting for him, all a kind of ghost thing in the ’tween 
lights. He had only to accept it as his own to make it real. 


The housemaid met him on the stairs. She was frightened at first, and 
then, seeing it was he, was all embarrassed at not being as tidy as she might 
be. He tip-toed into Clarissa’s room. She was still asleep, and lay curled up, 
looking quite small and childlike in the big bed. One of her hands, flung 
back, lay on the pillow near her head. He touched it lightly. Oh, he loved 
her! of course he loved her. 

She made a little complaining noise and slowly opened her eyes, looking 
at him uncomprehendingly. Then, her senses emerging from sleep, she 
flung her arms toward him and called him “Johnkins.” How ever long was 
it since she had called him that! 

It was all so wonderful, this home-coming. Soon he was explaining to 
her that he had come by the night boat, and had come straight home in a 
taxi. It seemed 


true enough to him then, for the intervening days since he had travelled by 
the night boat were all far away and vague in his mind. It was the truth to 
him then. 

And he was telling her all about his business, how successful he had 
been, how everybody in France would soon be buying a “Lillibud,” and 
how there would be lots more money, and she could have—oh, well, they’d 
see what it would run to. 

She sat up in bed listening to him with sparkling eyes and eager, open 
mouth. She had never known him so enthusiastic, never so avid for wealth 
and all it could bring. 

And he, seeing her so eager, again remembered her when she was very 
young and stood waiting on the tennis court for life in the shape of a tennis 
ball. It was so easy to make her happy, after all, so pathetically easy. And 
she should be happy. There was nothing she should not have if she wanted 
it. He would make money for her, money just to buy her what she wanted. 

Then he took out the pearls, and they held her dumb. At last she could 
thank him, and as he sat on the side of the bed she fondled his big head, 
traced the line of his lips with her finger as she used to do when he courted 
her, stroked his nose—‘a funny, crooked little nose,” she said, and then 
kissed it. 

It made him happy—happier than he had been with her for many years 
—and he wondered at his happiness, wondered how long it would last. 

He dressed himself in his best City suit to go to 


the office. Quite a dandy he looked in his morning coat, his striped trousers 
and his spats, and merrily she waved him good-bye. 

He walked into the big white building full of business and assurance. 
Even Mr. Plimper was taken aback at the air of him, and his bantering 
parody, “Lillibud, Lillibud, where have you been?” died upon his lips as 
Lillibud faced him. 

Of course there was a lot of business to talk over, all the details of the 
Paris venture to be discussed, and Lillibud was full of plans. An additional 
floor of the big white building was to be taken in three months’ time. They 
needed the accommodation. And then the big ground floor and second floor 
were to be absorbed, and eventually the whole building would be a palatial 
shop, where all the novelties of Novelties, Limited, would be displayed. 
The loveliest shop in London it was to be. “London’s Loveliest Shop”— 
another slogan. 

And if Mr. Plimper marvelled at Lillibud, there was also cause for 
Lillibud to look somewhat curiously at Mr. Plimper. There was a strange 
glitter in his eye. Lillibud noticed it particularly when Mr. Plimper spoke of 
a new novelty they were bringing out. It was a very ingenious mouse-trap, 
and as he explained the manner of its working he grew quite excited. And 
then he held the trap in a fondling hand, chuckling softly as he looked 
down upon it. It seemed to Lillibud that Mr. Plimper loved contraptions. He 
gloated over ingenious trifles. He was never tired of making them work. 
And that, of course, was why he had all those gadgets round him at his 
desk. Mr. Plimper 


loved to see these novelties work—day after day, day after day; he never 
tired of them. 

Then even while he fondled the mouse-trap Mr. Plimper looked 
suddenly up at Lillibud. 

“You know, Lillibud,” he exclaimed in quite an exasperated manner, 
“you haven’t got a ha’porth of curiosity—not a ha’porth, have you?” 

Lillibud said he had never thought about whether he had or not. He 
supposed he hadn’t. But what did it matter? 

Mr. Plimper waved a plump hand. “No, no, of course,” he said, suddenly 
smiling benignly on Lillibud. 


“But all the same,” he added, “I think it’s just a little deficiency, just a 
little deficiency in a man, that’s all.” 

Then, as though suddenly struck with an idea, he slapped his leg. “Look 
here,” he exclaimed, “are you ever curious enough about yourself to look in 
a looking-glass? Any old time, I mean. Supposing a looking-glass popped 
up in front of you, say when you were writing a letter, would you look in 
it?” 

“Sure I can’t say,” said Lillibud. “P’raps I would.” 

Mr. Plimper threw his head back and laughed. Ha, ha! Around his two 
white teeth he beamed on his partner. “I bet you would, Lillibud,” he 
exclaimed, shaking a playful finger. “I bet you’d look in that glass.” 

“Perhaps,” he added, in a soft, half-singing voice to himself, “perhaps 
one day we’ll see.” 

Mr. Plimper certainly was strange at times, and sometimes in the course 
of a busy morning he would 


leave his desk and tap on the hollow panel behind his chair, laughing softly 
as he tapped. Lillibud thought very little of it. Mr. Plimper, he knew, was an 
eccentric. He was inclined to laugh at him. 

Then Mr. Plimper was called away to the north of England, to fix up a 
manufacturer’s contract, he said, and once again Lillibud was left alone. 
There was a lot to be done, so the evening of the day Mr. Plimper left 
Lillibud stayed late at the office. Long after everyone had gone he was 
writing in Mr. Plimper’s room. All was silent in the big building. Only 
occasionally, from the street far below, came the sound of a motor-horn. 
And sometimes a piece of furniture creaked. But in between these noises all 
was silent. And yet as he wrote he became conscious that the silence itself 
had a sound. It was a curious whispering sound, far off, yet brought near in 
the manner of a ghostly echo. It was a soughing sound that, as he strained 
his ears to listen, made him think of running water. It was quite eerie in its 
whispering. He walked round the room listening, and came at last to the 
hollow panel behind Mr. Plimper’s chair, and there he heard it plainest of 
all—the sound of water, no rapid trickling, no turbulent bubbling of a swift 
stream, but a soft and ghostly washing as of a dark flood far away. 

He ran his fingers round the beading of the panel, but could find no 
protuberance that might suggest a secret button. He looked at the panel 
closely, and even as he did so a disgust came over him. He was ashamed of 


his curiosity. Bah 1 What did he want to know about Plimper’s stupid 
gadgets? He went 


back to the desk, wrote a little, peeped into a locked drawer in his room, 
which joined Mr. Plimper’s, to see if the false nose was still safe in its case, 
locked the drawer and went home to Clarissa. 

Next morning Mr. Plimper was back again. He had expected to be away 
two days, but one had sufficed him. He was at the office quite early too, 
asking, by the way, if Mr. Lillibud had arrived. No, Mr. Lillibud had 
worked late the night before, they said, and might not be in very early—so 
Mr. Lillibud had left word with the night porter when he left. And Mr. 
Plimper said “Oh,” a little breathlessly, and when Lillibud arrived he 
slapped him on the back. “Ha, ha, old Lillibud!” So here we were again. 
Back before his time, yes. Couldn’t stay away. No, couldn’t stay away. Ha, 
ha! 

But Mr. Plimper’s secretary found him fractious, a little impatient. Also 
he frequently lost the thread of the letters he was dictating. 

“Having regard to the patent fees already paid for the mouse-trap, and 
believing same to be—to be—hm-m-m.” He really seemed to be thinking 
of something else altogether. 

What it was, of course, she could not guess, but as soon as she had left 
the room, Mr. Plimper, making sure that the door was secured, opened a 
drawer in his desk and drew out a powerful magnifying-glass, and with this 
he ran his eye all round the beading of the panel behind his chair. Now and 
again he stopped and concentrated his gaze for a few seconds on some 
minute portion of the beading, as though he had found marks. Anyhow, 
after such periods of 


concentration he would shake his head in a confirmatory manner, evidently 
a little pleased. 

Then he sat down to work again and studied some documents, but at 
short intervals he would stop and ruminate, half closing his right eye and 
resting his two white teeth on the side of his index finger. It was evidently a 
very nice point that Mr. Plimper had to consider, and he could not quite 
make up his mind about it. 


After one particularly long pause he took up a lead pencil and, with it 
poised between his fingers, half rose from his chair. But even then he was 
not decided, and he sat back in his chair, all in a heap, thoroughly 
perplexed. The fingers that held the pencil even trembled, and moisture 
broke upon his brow. Mr. Plimper’s business seemed to be causing him 
quite a lot of anxiety. 

At length, however, he seemed finally to make up his mind, and with the 
pencil he walked to the panel, walked softly as though he were afraid of 
waking someone up, and there on the lower left-hand corner of the panel he 
drew a tiny little arrow. 

This done he seemed very contented and, recalling his secretary, got 
through quite a lot of business. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


WHAT was it that had happened to John Lillibud? No one quite knew. But 
everyone agreed that he was somehow different from what he used to be. 
Most people, and especially the people he met socially, declared he had 
changed for the better. They said he had lost that old brooding manner of 
his. He was inclined to talk more, his laugh had a heartier ring. He even 
cracked jokes and told stories. He was liberal too. He gave lavish presents. 
He increased the servants’ wages, and philanthropic institutions seldom 
appealed to him in vain. 

Mr. Plimper also had to admit that something had happened to Lillibud. 
In the business he was going ahead at an enormous rate. It seemed he could 
do nothing wrong. Everyone in Novelties, Limited, knew he was different. 
He was harder, keener than he used to be. He paid good wages, but he 
demanded efficiency, and he cut down the staff in certain departments. 
People he employed, he said, must earn their money. Novelties, Limited, 
was not a philanthropic institution. Sometimes Mr. Plimper gasped. Was it 
really Lillibud? 

City men with whom he came into contact wondered at him. His flair for 
finance, for company business and all the intricacies of the system by 
which one obtained the use of other people’s money to make money for 
oneself, was remarkable. Some of the older men shook their heads when 
Novelties, Limited, was mentioned. 

Clarissa knew he was different. He had been different ever since he 
came back from that Paris trip. 


At first she was pleased at the change in him. It had seemed like a second 
honeymoon. She would never forget finding him sitting at the side of her 
bed when she woke up in the morning. How pleased he was to see her! 
How glad he seemed to be home again! Ever since, he had seemed devoted 
to her. He had taken her out to the theatre. How he had laughed at the play! 
And once upon a time he used to sit in moody, critical silence, and grunted 
when people laughed. The week end after he returned they went into the 
country and stayed in a little village in the Surrey hills which they had 
visited just before they were married. He was even lover-like as they 


walked in the woods and he looked so nice, she thought, in his plus-fours. 
It was she who had made him buy a suit of plus-fours. Somehow she 
always associated plus-fours with prosperity and holidays, and when she 
saw him walking through the woods in plus-fours, and he so lover-like, she 
felt her eyes fill with tears. 

And yet—and yet ... He was just as she had always wanted him to be. 
He had fulfilled her ideal of him, and yet ... and yet ... 

She could not say what it was about him that seemed to her a little 
strange, something that sometimes made her feel just a little bit afraid. 

She spoke to Dora about it in a very confidential talk they had one 
afternoon. And even as she tried to explain how she felt about it an old 
formula fell into her mind which seemed suddenly to glimmer with a new 
meaning. 

“Somehow, Dora,” she said with a strange little burst, “I get a queer 
feeling that he ‘isn’t all there.’” 


As for John Lillibud, he never remembered spending days that were 
happier. Sometimes, perhaps, he got some kind of a glimmering that he had 
lost something, some critical faculty, something that had stood over him 
and all his works and passed judgment, something that had checked him, 
something that had made him discontented with himself, with Clarissa and 
so many things. Some kind of vague notion he must have had that he 
lacked something; but what did it matter so long as he was happy, so long 
as most things pleased him? Also at times he knew he had an enemy, 
someone who, if given a chance, would work for his undoing. Some fellow 
who called himself Richard Whittington. The knowledge steeled him in his 
enterprise. He almost laughed aloud in his glee at the fight he would put up 
if that fellow started any of his hanky-panky tricks—if, for instance, he 
started writing books about him. 

It was curious how it all came tumbling down about him—this 
complacency, this contentment with himself and the world about him. 

He was outlining a big advertising campaign before Mr. Plimper and an 
advertising agent named Hosker, and big Slammer, the sales manager. 
Bridgington, a City man concerned mainly with the promotion of 
companies, who had lately been consulted by Lillibud in regard to raising 
more capital for Novelties, Limited—he was there too. 


They were all sitting round a table in Mr. Plimper’s room, and Lillibud, 
all dapper and shining, was holding forth on his scheme. Lillibud, he was 
saying, was a great selling name. In two years they had sold 


five hundred thousand “Lillibuds.” The name had become an asset in itself. 
He proposed to exploit that asset. Why confine it to the bed reader? He 
proposed a “Lillibud series.” The “Lillibud series” should consist of a 
number of appliances, gadgets or whatever you liked to call them, all 
somehow “connected”—he quoted from a draft advertisement he had 
drawn up—‘connected with the development of the nation’s intellectual 
life.’ From their uprising in the morning to their going to bed at night 
people should be led to rely for help and support in their intellectual 
pursuits on the “Lillibud series.” There was, for instance, that very clever 
invention they had just taken up, the cerebral electric vibrator. It was a little 
thing you clamped on the back of your head right over the medulla, the 
great nerve ganglia. You switched on the current and the thing vibrated 
gently. It sent away headaches like magic, soothed the nerve centres, 
stimulated cerebral activity, and increased the mental capacity by fifty per 
cent. There, he suggested, was an excellent element of the “Lillibud series.” 
It would be the “Lillibud Vibrator.” 

Mr. Plimper sat at the head of the table complacently nodding. His 
smiles played around his two long white teeth. “Excellent, my dear 
Lillibud!” he was saying. “Splendid, my dear fellow!” 

And as Lillibud looked at him nodding there, he felt a sudden sickness at 
the heart of him. It seemed that he actually might vomit. Mr. Plimper, 
Slammer and the company promoter, all sitting there, the office itself—all 
seemed to affect him as the sight of food affects a violently sea-sick man. 
He struggled to speak. 


“Another novelty in the * Lillibud series,’ gentlemen.” But a terrible spasm 
seized his throat. The words died away in a gurgle. He passed a hand over 
his eyes and asked them to excuse him. They pressed round him. Wasn’t he 
well? He was working too hard. The strain ... 

He waved them away. Perhaps he did want a rest, he said. He would go 
home for a little. He went to his room, wrote a brief note to Clarissa, took a 
suit-case which he had kept locked in a cupboard and left the building. 


He called a taxi-cab. 

Inside it he tore off his white spats and morning coat and from the suit- 
case drew an old cloak, which he donned. His false nose also he took from 
its case, adjusted it and sat back in the cab feeling better. 

But as he drove along towards Bloomsbury a great fear took hold of 
him. Would she still be there? Tired of being alone, thinking he was never 
coming back, she had perhaps left the place. Perhaps she had gone back to 
France. He was in an agony of suspense. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


MRS. BROWN closed the door of the Room softly. With her the apartment 
was always “the Room,” a term which expressed the importance it 
possessed in her mind over all the other rooms in the house. Not that Mrs. 
Brown was frightened or over-awed by what she had seen. Oh, no! She 
closed the door softly because she wanted to hear as much as she could of 
what was being said on the other side as she closed it. She stopped and 
listened quite a little while, in fact; but although she listened with an ear 
pressed quite close to the door, not a sound could she hear. It was certainly 
a very curious kind of conference that was proceeding on the other side of 
the door. Mrs. Brown was not frightened, but she was a little bit perplexed. 

Also she was a little bit amused at what she had seen, for after she had 
regained the basement regions where Hilda was, and had sat herself at a 
little table to shell some peas for the next day’s dinner, she had little spasms 
of suppressed amusement which caused her to swell suddenly at the bosom 
and shoulders, like someone with an attack of the hiccups. 

“What you laughin’ at, Mrs. Brown?” It was Hilda who asked the 
question. 

Mrs. Brown stopped shelling peas, looked at her domestic, and 
somehow managed to make the narrow eyes in her fleshy face look quite 
round with surprise. “Who said I was laughin’?” she asked sententiously. 

Hilda attended to her red nose with a very moist and grimy 
handkerchief. “I dode know,” she said, “but I just thought you was.” 


To this remark Mrs. Brown offered no reply and, seeming to ignore her 
assistant, continued shelling her peas. Thinking things over, however, she 
could not help another spasm, whereupon Hilda turned to her mistress to 
declare almost reproachfully: 

“You are laughin’, Mrs. Brown.” 

“And what if I am?” demanded Mrs. Brown quite snappily, and the girl, 
seeming to find no satisfactory answer to the question, sighed sadly and 
went on with her work. 

For a space Mrs. Brown shelled her peas in a silence broken only by the 
occasional popping of a pod. Suddenly she stopped and listened, and Hilda, 


too, let fall the stocking she was darning and listened, her flabby mouth 
wide open. 

From somewhere came a curious whining noise, like the sound of a 
small electric motor. 

The girl poked a grimy finger upwards. It’s in ‘is room,” she said. “I’ve 
’eard it before. What you think it is, Mrs. Brown?” 

“There ain’t no tellin’,’ Mrs. Brown replied, adding mysteriously that 
“Tider” could take it from her that it wasn’t nothin’ young girls should 
know about, anyway. 

And, thus discouraged, Hilda held her peace and, save for the sound of 
high-pitched whining, there was silence in the basement. It was broken at 
last by Mrs. Brown. 

“T was in the Room to-night,” she said, and from the way in which she 
said it, it was quite evident that “room” should be spelled with a capital R. 

The girl sneezed thrice, but so startled by the announcement was she that 
after each sneeze she made 


time to gaze for a moment in blank astonishment at Mrs. Brown. 

Having recovered from the convulsion, she slowly fixed her gaze upon 
her mistress. “You was in the Room!” she exclaimed. 

“T was in the Room,” repeated Mrs. Brown. 

Hilda was about to put a question, but her mistress raised a forbidding 
hand and shelled peas, becoming for a while quite grim and taciturn. 

“W-wern’t you frightened?” ventured Hilda in almost a whisper after a 
minute or so. 

“Frightened!” exclaimed Mrs. Brown. “Frightened!” and once again her 
bosom expanded. “Frightened! what to see them sittin’ round the table all in 
’oods like dunces’ caps what covered their faces, to see ’em sitting there as 
solemn as you like with just their mouths showing quite plain and startling 
like through slits and gauze winders for their eyes which you couldn’t see. 
Frightened!” 

Hilda looked at her mistress in even greater stupefaction. “Was ’E 
there?” she asked. 

“Course ’e was,” replied Mrs. Brown. “’E was there as large as life, 
sittin’ at the head of the table. °>E was the one who did the talkin’. I knew it 
was im for all his old ’ood, and I called him Mr. Strapkin straight out. I 
did. And he says to me, ‘We haven’t got no names here, Mrs. Brown. How, 


pray, did you come to know my name was Strapkin? ’ And I up an’ I says, 
‘In the very same way I s’pose as you knew my name was Mrs. Brown.’ 
And then they all seemed to shake as though they was laughin’ in their 
>oods, and I don’t think ’e liked it.” 


“And was there any talkin’, Mrs. Brown?” queried Hilda. 

“Not a word did I hear, except when Mr. Strapkin spoke to me,” Mrs. 
Brown replied. 

“But ’ow can you ’ave a meetin’ without talkin’? That’s what I want to 
know. And why don’t none of ’em ’cept *Im ever say a word, not even 
about their breakfastses? Ain’t they got no tongues? That’s what I want to 
know. It’s like living with a lot of ghosts, it is.” 

Mrs. Brown, assuming a mysterious air of superior knowledge, 
remarked that there was many a thing as she, “young ’Ilder,” didn’t know 
and she, Mrs. Brown, was certainly not there to be cross-examined by her. 
And that was that, anyhow. 

Which caused Hilda to lapse into silence once again. 

Again Mrs. Brown opened her mouth. This time she looked more 
serious. She jabbed a fat thumb toward the ceiling. “It’s them they don’t 
like,” she said in a low, hoarse voice. 

“Oh, it’s them, is it?” exclaimed the girl, with a poised handkerchief and 
wide-open eyes and hungry ears. 

Mrs. Brown nodded. They want to know ’oo they are and why they are 
here. “I gotter find out when ’e’s comin’ back and where she comes from. 
Else theyll find another headquarters. That’s what ’e said, anyway. 

“O’ course, I told ’em ’ow as ’e was a friend 0’ mine, an’ a very big 
writer; but they said they’d never heard of a writer called Whittington, to 
which I said they didn’t know his nom-dee-ploom, an’ no more did I.” 


She looked at the clock. It was 10.30 p.m. “It’s a bit late,” she said, “but 
I gotter go and see about it.” 

“T reckon ’e’s left ’er, pore little thing,” ventured the girl. 

“Left ’er!” exclatzmed Mrs. Brown in deriding tones. “Left ’er, ’cause 
he’s been away a week or more an’ ’asn’t written! Left ’er! You don’t know 
"im, you don’t.” 


Hilda said that anyhow there was a letter for her that evening, but it 
came from Paris. It was on the dresser. Mrs. Brown seized it, scrutinised 
the stamp, the postmark and the writing. “That’s good enough,” she said. 
“T’ll take it up to her room.” 

Even a stronger mind than Hilda’s might have stood in some awe of 
Mrs. Brown as she began her slow ascent of the stairs. Her progress, so 
slow, so laboured, was accompanied by such wheezing, such catarrhal 
rattlings in the chest, that it seemed that her climbing could not be long 
continued. And yet she kept slowly on. Nothing, in fact, ever stopped Mrs. 
Brown. Nor did anything ever disturb her equanimity. Hardship, shame, 
blows, suffering—she had known them all, and yet she had emerged from 
them all, slow in all save wit, massive, undisturbed in the essence of her 
being. In her life she had encountered many things that were strange and 
puzzling. They did not affright her. The more bizarre a thing might be, the 
more incomprehensible, the more did it become for her an object of 
humour. She smirked at it, she chuckled at it, coined some witty little 
nickname for it. Thus there was nothing she could not absorb. Even things 
monstrous 


and terrible before which her intellect failed, she steeped in the rich, sharp 
juices of her Cockney humour, and, thus softened, they were assimilated by 
Mrs. Brown. Indeed, one might imagine her even at the Last Trump, before 
some awful manifestation of her Maker, flinging out a playful hand, 
exclaiming not unreverently, as she so often exclaimed to Whittington, 
“You are a One, you are!” 

Thus Mrs. Brown moved slowly up the dim stairs, making scarcely any 
sound but wheezes as she moved. The house was wrapped in silence. Even 
the whining noise had stopped. The Room, as she passed it, was deserted 
and dark. 

At last she stood before the door of the third-floor back. She stopped and 
listened before she knocked. Not a sound could she hear. She knocked and 
waited. She could have sworn she heard a voice say “Come in.” She 
opened the door. All was in darkness. Yet as she looked she saw something 
that held her standing in wonderment. She half closed the door as though 
puzzled as to what she ought to do. But she opened it again and looked in 
the direction of the writing-table. Then she finally closed the door and went 
slowly downstairs. 


She said nothing to Hilda. She still had the letter in her hand. 

“Wasn’t she there?” asked the girl. 

Mrs. Brown sat down and thought a little. Her shoulders heaved in a 
sudden spasm and she snorted in half a laugh. “I’m blowed if I know,” she 
said. 

Mrs. Brown might be garrulous, but it was only up to a certain point. At 
that point she became as 


inscrutable as a rock. She had her loyalties. There were secrets which she 
knew must be secrets, and she, in her slow moving about the world, had 
been the safe, capacious repository of many. 

“I’m blowed if I know,” she repeated, and then sent Hilda off to bed. 
And for many minutes after the girl had retired to her dark little cell in the 
basement Mrs. Brown remained thinking in her comfortable wicker chair. 

Anna listened for him. A hundred times a day in that silent house she 
thought she heard his footsteps on the landing. There was one board that 
creaked when trodden upon, and whenever it creaked she sat very still and 
waited. As the days went by and he did not come, she began to wonder. All 
the work he had left her to do she had finished. She started reading the 
manuscripts of the seven rejected books. The more she read the more she 
seemed to understand him. But she liked the book she was typing best. She 
found his old green coat and his wide-brimmed hat. It was remarkable how 
much they seemed to hold of his personality. Yet she could, not understand 
why he did not come. In her more confident moments she remembered 
what he had said. “I’m a queer chap, always popping away at odd times.” 
Of course he would come. Thus confidence sometimes glowed in her, but 
often she gave way to doubts. At these times her surroundings depressed 
her. It was all so different from Paris, and especially the Paris of the Latin 
Quarter. She thought of the Boulevard Saint-Michel, of the frank openness 
of it—of the wide-open cafés and the crowds on the 


terraces, of the shops that put half their wares on the pavement, of the 
students who chattered on the pavement about politics and love affairs. The 
Latin Quarter had its secrets, as she well knew, but it never appeared to 
have any. In demeanour it was careless, frank and open. But here in 


Bloomsbury people seemed to live secret lives in little cells. They went 
about in ones, wrapped in secrets. Were there no families, no friends, as 
there were in Paris? She remembered the Sunday afternoon promenades in 
the Boulevard Saint-Michel, where the family would come out on parade in 
a great manifestation of mothers and fathers, brothers and sisters, aunts and 
uncles, cousins, sweethearts and in-laws. Were there no families in 
Bloomsbury? The houses veiled their windows in gloom and mystery. They 
let only one person out at a time, fearfully, reluctantly, as though more than 
one would involve too great a revelation. 

It had a curious effect on her, all this apparent secrecy and reservation. 
She felt strangely alone and odd in the street. She was afraid to see herself 
in shop windows, she looked so weirdly twisted and grotesque. She knew 
that people turned round to look at her. Thus she would return from the 
unfriendly streets to the silent house in Bruton Street. And there doubt 
would fall heavy upon her. What had he brought her there for? What mad 
thing had she done in consenting to accompany him? There was the big fat 
woman, eyeing her over, grinning as though she wanted to be kind, but 
eyeing her over. And at night there were curious noises, strange rustlings on 
the landings and in 


the corridors, stealthy sounds in the garden, dim forms moving amid the 
lilac-trees. 

Thus it came to the ninth night since he had gone away. She slept badly, 
deeply perhaps, but it was a sleep filled with strange dreams, dreams in 
which she was afraid, groping her way in some darkness. She thought 
someone had knocked at the door and she had said “Come in.” Did 
someone come in? She did not know. She should have locked the door. But 
she did not like locking a door if he were outside. It was like locking him 
out. Then there was a long darkness, and then she was sitting up in bed 
frightened at a noise. 

She listened. There was a rustling of papers in the next room. In his 
room. Had he come back? Had he come back? Softly she left her bed, crept 
to the door and noiselessly opened it. 

In front of the writing-table stood one of the strangest figures she had 
ever seen. Presumably it was a man. He was dressed in a long, dark 
monkish robe, and his head was enveloped in a conical hood, like that of an 
Inquisitor. In the moonlight she could see him slightly bent over the table, 


on which an electric torch threw a circular pool of light. In the pool was the 
manuscript of the new book. The hooded man was reading it hurriedly, and 
as he read he made a curious bird-like little noise—“Chi-chi-chi-chi,” he 
went. 

The door she was holding creaked. He turned sharply round. The eyes 
hidden in the pointed cowl seemed to regard her fixedly for a moment, and 
then the figure bowed courteously and glided from the room. 

Was this incident also but the figment of a dream? she asked herself 
when she woke in the morning. Anyhow, 


she did not think she could endure another night. She must speak to the fat 
woman downstairs. Mrs. Brown, wasn’t that her name? She put it off all the 
morning. At five o’clock she would speak to Mrs. Brown. She sat writing 
him a little note asking him to forgive her for leaving, but—and then she 
heard footsteps on the landing. This time—oh, this time ... 

She tore up the note and stood waiting. Someone knocked. He always 
knocked before he came in. But he was knocking hurriedly, impatiently. 
Then he burst into the room. 

“Anna! Anna!” he called, and held her hands. Then he put her away 
from him to look at her, as though in wonder to find it was really she. Then 
she stood before him all bent and twisted, a little breathless, holding his 
hands between hers, and as he looked down at her he thought he had never 
seen two braver, gladder eyes in so pale a face. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


IN order to follow with any degree of understanding the remarkable events 
hereafter described in this record, it is necessary at this point to examine 
somewhat closely the mental condition of John Lillibud. 

While much must remain doubtful, it is, however, certain that he had 
developed two personalities. Yet while these existed as two distinct entities, 
each was curiously dependent for its life on the existence of the other. For 
the essence of Richard Whittington’s entity was his antagonism to John 
Lillibud, while John Lillibud found his separateness in defending himself 
against Richard Whittington. Both were very real, the one to the other, and, 
as will be seen, the objective reality of the one to the other increased as 
time went on, and this with extraordinary results. The transition from one 
personality to the other usually took place with little or no evidence of 
convulsion. Circumstances and necessity sometimes brought about the 
change. More often than not, however, it seemed that one personality 
became suddenly militant and drove the other from possession. Sometimes 
the one merely languished and the other took its place. 

Some psychologists might have found evidence of even a third 
personality, a curious middle entity that somehow played the part of umpire 
between the two antagonists. This umpire managed the transitions from one 
personality to another. It looked after the domestic interests of John 
Lillibud while Richard Whittington was in possession, and vice versa. It 
was probably this third personality that while John Lillibud 


was in possession had a care for the safety of the false nose that Richard 
Whittington would need when his turn came to take control. 

For a while he carried the nose, when not in use, always on his person. 
But the presence of the nose in his pocket seemed to have a disturbing 
effect on John Lillibud when he was in control, and affected his stability. 
Thus, as he found from experience that the change over to Richard 
Whittington usually occurred just after office hours, he found it better on 
the whole to keep the precious mask in a locked drawer in his office at 
Novelties House. It was curious, however, in view of their enmity one 
toward the other, how the umpire would, when Lillibud went away from the 


office for a few days, insist that he put the nose in his pocket in case 
Richard Whittington should need it. And with such fine perception and 
prescience did this middle entity manage things that Richard Whittington 
was seldom without his nose when he wanted it. As time went on, however, 
the umpire found the exercise of his function increasingly difficult, for as 
the struggle between the two became more and more bitter and deadly, the 
less disposed was either to regard the rulings of the umpire. 

It is necessary here also to insist on the importance of the false nose to 
Richard Whittington. It might be thought that the transition could take 
place independently of it, that the change was purely psychological, and 
depended in no degree on the outward form and appearance of the man. 
Such an idea would be quite erroneous. It is of singular psychological, and 
even biological interest that Richard Whittington could 


not achieve his periodical rebirth without the physical aid of Richard 
Whittington’s nose. On two occasions—one with tragic consequences 
which will be described later in this record—the transition was attempted 
without the nose, and the mental suffering caused by the suspension of the 
process was a terrible ordeal. 

In dress the two personalities cultivated two distinct styles. Lillibud 
became a confirmed dandy, and in the summer even wore white spats. In 
the City, his tall stooping figure, impeccably tailored, became almost a 
tradition. His once unruly hair, secured with pomade, was brushed down 
close to the head, and from the straight parting on the left swept in a curve 
over his bulging brow. He had at one time wanted to cut it short, but the 
“umpire” had pointed out that it would be hardly fair to Richard 
Whittington. For he was the very opposite to John Lillibud in all such 
matters. His hair tumbled in loose wisps about his forehead, and with 
loosely fitting clothes that always seemed a little old he wore a soft collar, a 
big spotted bow and a broad-brimmed hat. Also in colder weather he wore a 
long cape. 

Hereinafter the two personalities will be referred to as John Lillibud and 
Richard Whittington as one or the other comes into existence. 

To return, then, to the fortunes of Richard Whittington. The book made 
great progress. Never had he worked so quickly and with so sure a touch. 
“The Man with the Crooked Nose,” Anna was quite sure, was going to be a 


big success. She seemed never tired of typing, though he knew she was 
often in pain and 


often weary. The first thing in the morning was her worst time. Then her 
crooked body was racked with pain. But she never complained. Her face 
would be very white, and she would look at him with a wry little smile. Not 
that she had not her moods and her tempers. She was no pale saint. Her 
temper manifested itself in curious ways. Once after she had gone to bed he 
read over a few pages she had just typed. In one sheet she had made a 
number of corrections, and it looked a little untidy. He began to retype it. 

He had not done two lines before she opened her door. 

“What are you typing?” she asked a little sharply. 

“Just a page,” he said half apologetically. 

She limped to the typewriter, snatched the sheet he was typing from the 
carriage and tore it to pieces. 

“Couldn’t you ask me tore-type it?” she asked with a trembling lip and 
suddenly flashing eye. “It’s my job. Can’t you tell me if you don’t like a 
thing? I’m not a silly child.” 

And she would re-type the whole page before she went back to her 
bedroom. 

At the door she looked at him with a strained-looking face. Then she 
relaxed. “Good-night,” she said, and smiled and gave him a friendly little 
nod. 

She presented no problem to him. He knew that every day he was 
coming to depend upon her more and more, that every day his affection for 
her increased, that every day he admired her more. And yet he knew that 
affection and admiration were not the words that described the essence of 
his relationship to her. In their close contact day by day there grew within 
him 


something that was akin to the love that a man bears a woman, and yet it 
was not the same. Something there was in her deformity, in her suffering, 
that did not so much repel the thought of physical relationship as hold her 
inviolate. Her deformity and suffering enthroned her in a region of his mind 
where physical love fainted from the fineness of the air. Also was there not 
something in her that ministered to his love of the fantastic and the unreal? 


It was curious how she calmed his trouble, how tumult at her advent might 
suddenly be stilled. She was in his life like a charm, strangely wrought. He 
wore her on his heart, and no one might pluck her away. 

He knew, too, that he was tender to her, that he touched her lightly, that 
he buttoned her shoes in the morning because bending gave her pain, that 
although he teased her often and sometimes complained, there was always 
in his manner toward her a touch of chivalry. He knew all these things, but 
never wondered how they affected her. 

One thing he remarked. She always had a strange premonition when he 
was going to leave her. She became used in time to his sudden vanishings, 
and more than that, she knew almost as soon as he did when his mood was 
on the point of changing. At such times she used to look at him with quick, 
questioning little glances, and assume a forced cheerfulness. Perhaps she 
sensed a strangeness in him. Perhaps the other personality looked from his 
eyes, spoke in his voice before he himself was aware of its presence. 

She never asked him why he left so strangely, why he 


found it necessary to leave in the early morning without a word of warning; 
for after a while he wrote no note when he left. She accepted it as his 
scheme of things. Nor did she speak to him of the strangeness of the house 
they lived in—of the curious noises in the night, of the nocturnal intruder in 
his room, of Mrs. Brown. He himself was mysterious, and she thought the 
mystery of the house might be all a part of his own mystery, so she asked 
him nothing. 

Sometimes, too, she wondered at his vehemence in his condemnation of 
the Man with the Crooked Nose. He dictated such terrible things about him 
and with such fierceness that she was led to wonder if the man was a real 
enemy. 

She asked him once: “Is there really a Man with a Crooked Nose? Does 
he really exist?” 

“Exist!” he shouted, “‘of course he exists!” 

“Then won’t he sue you for libel?” she asked. 

He smiled. “Pah!” he said, “he’d never have the pluck.” 

At last the book was written. On the evening of the day the last chapter 
was finished he took her to a show. On the way home they passed a big 
public-house not far from Bruton Street. Anna wanted to go inside. The 
light, the sound of the hubbub reminded her of the Latin Quarter. He said 


women did not go to such places in London, at which she laughed and 
wanted to know why. She wanted to see what it was like inside. 

So Whittington rook her in, helped her on to the top of a high stool and 
ordered drinks. He was in a convivial 


mood. Then whom should he see standing at the counter a little way off but 
Mrs. Brown, with a very big mug of beer in front of her. 

He hailed her, and Mrs. Brown came, and brought her liquid property 
with her. Also she brought a friend or two, including a blowsy, florid 
woman, whom she introduced as “Mrs. ’Alls—Lotite ’Alls.” “Hall’s well 
as ends well,” exclaimed Mrs. ’Alls, in punning reference to her name. 
“And good evenin’, everybody.” Also there was a Mr. Timms—*’Arry 
Timms,” Mrs. ’Alls called him, “in the lorst-property line’—a man with 
sharp, ferrety features, who wore a hard hat on one side and whose right 
wrist was strengthened with a wide wristlet of leather; not to mention Julia 
Toggs and Mr. Marks, a friend of Mr. ’Awkins, “who you'll well 
remember,” said Mrs. Brown, “havin’ met on the night——” 

“The night I was born,” said Whittington. 

Which evoked loud laughter from Mrs. Brown. 

“Why, 0’ course!” she exclaimed. “Ho, ho! I’m ’is ma, I am. Would you 
believe it now? Would you believe it?” 

At which they all laughed, while Whittington ordered drinks for them 
all. Soon they were all merry, and Anna sat on her high stool and chattered 
to them. Following Mrs. Brown’s example, they called her Maddermezell, 
all feeling “quite Frenchie and fast,” as Mrs. ’Alls put it. 

And as Anna was telling them about Paris and the Latin Quarter he felt a 
tug at his sleeve. Mrs. Brown was drawing him aside. 


‘“’Ere, listen to me, and mum’s the word,” she said. ““You been watched. 
Somebody in my house didn’t quite like you. But I think as how as it’s all 
right now. Second,’—she put her mouth very close to his ear—‘“some 
people ain’t quite so crooked as they look.” 

She edged away from him and called for “another.” 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


WHAT a man he was! this Lillibud, what a giant in finance! The City had an 
extraordinary faith in his judgment. Lillibud, the City said, did risky things; 
but there, he brought them off. He was an enigma, too, this Lillibud. His 
movements were mysterious. He had a curious trick of vanishing. Also he 
was apt to speak in riddles. 

There was the famous occasion, for instance, when an acquaintance in 
the City asked him his opinion of Mexican Eagles. Lillibud thought a 
moment, and was on the point of saying he had never seen a Mexican 
Eagle, but somewhere he believed he had read an article about them, so he 
replied in his heavy, weighty fashion: “Mexican Eagles? Oh, a very fine 
bird, a very fine bird, I believe.” 

The acquaintance looked at Lillibud. “I beg your pardon,” he said. 

“T said a very fine bird,” replied Lillibud, whose face was inscrutable. 

The investor pondered the reply, and suddenly light came to him. The 
great man spoke in parables. His meaning was veiled. “A very fine bird.” 
He meant, of course, to say that Mexican Eagles were strong and would 
rise. Nobody thought a lot of Mexican Eagles just at that time, but the 
investor bought Mexican Eagles, and his friends bought some too, and 
hundreds of people bought Mexican Eagles, and lo! Mexican Eagles did 
soar to amazing heights, and Lillibud’s reputation in the City became 
greater than ever. 

The popular Press boomed Lillibud. He became 


“the Mystery Man of Finance.” Lillibud was behind everything, it seemed. 
It was even hinted that the Prime Minister had from time to time to consult 
John Lillibud. 

Lillibud himself at this time, however, was a little uneasy. The blow, he 
knew, would soon fall. Richard Whittington had written his book, and it 
stood a very good chance of being published. One never knew the effect of 
a book like this on the public. Would “The Man with the Crooked Nose” be 
identified as John Lillibud? He wondered. 

John Lillibud, however, bore Richard Whittington ‘ no malice. While 
Whittington abhorred John Lillibud and all his works, and did all he could 


to hurt him, the latter remained tolerant of his enemy. His great concern 
was to defend himself against his attacks. So now he took measures to 
consolidate his position. He pushed forward the plans for the “Lillibud 
series”—the “Lillibud series” that supported you through the whole of the 
day in all sorts of intellectual activity: from the Lillibud electric cerebral 
vibrator, in the morning when you got up, to the Lillibud lamp which 
illumined your book when you went to bed. It was a big scheme, involving 
thousands of pounds in advertising, but Bridgington, the company 
promoter, had managed to find the cash, and the thing was going ahead. 

There was also another big thing he wanted to do. Clarissa was getting 
discontented with their house in north London. She said it was quite a nice 
little house for a small business man, but for a big man in the City, as John 
was now, it was not quite the thing. 


She looked so eager as she talked of the big house they ought to have, of 
the grounds it should have round it, of the servants they should keep, that it 
seemed to him a pathetic thing that she should not have what she wanted. 
Also he thought how beautiful she would look in a very big house, how tall 
and stately walking down a very wide staircase to meet him in the great 
hall! It was strange what power she had over him now, strange the 
overwhelming pleasure he found in pleasing her I He had always loved her, 
he knew that; but heretofore when he had worked he had worked for many 
other reasons than herself. Now, it seemed to him, he worked in order that 
she might have what she wanted. She wanted a big house. 

Well, he had seen a big house in Hertfordshire, about thirty miles from 
Charing Cross. It was called “The Pit,” because in the grounds was an old 
chalk pit. The last owner had caused the sloping sides of it to be terraced 
and laid out with lawns and gardens. So it was like a green amphitheatre, 
and sometimes, indeed, the local dramatic society did perform plays on a 
stage at the bottom of the pit while the audience lined the sides. 

The place rather took the fancy of Lillibud. The house was built in the 
Tudor style, and, sure enough, it had a fine wide staircase and a big hall. 
One day he drove Clarissa out that way and stopped, as though quite 
casually, to look over it. She was charmed with the place, and then he told 
her he would buy it if she liked. She was greatly excited when he told her. 

“J-John, you dear J-John!” She stuttered charmingly, 


and, like a girl, ran down the side of the pit and up the other side. Then she 
would insist that he run down with her too. Later, to please him she walked 
slowly down the big staircase into the hall, and to please herself she walked 
down it again to welcome imaginary visitors who had just arrived. She held 
out her hands, a little droopingly. “So good of you to come! Do take off 
your things. Tea on the terrace, Williams.” 

So Lillibud bought “The Pit,” and it was furnished by a big West-End 
firm, in not quite so “modern” a fashion as the other house. Clarissa had 
sense enough to know that with a Tudor house you had to leave the 
furnishing to someone who knew what Tudor meant. So the steel-bound 
table and the sacrificial sideboard and all the rest of the modern stuff was 
sold by auction, and Mr. and Mrs. John Lillibud shook off the dust of the 
suburbs from their feet and went to live in their Tudor mansion in 
Hertfordshire. 

And certainly it was a very beautiful place. All around it was rich, 
rolling country. Giant trees wreathed the hills with their foliage, and green 
meadows all twinkling with buttercups and daisies spread themselves in big 
billowing carpets beyond the grounds of “The Pit.” 

Lillibud looked out on it from the front terrace and felt something catch 
him by the throat. The house had three bathrooms. Clarissa often said it 
over to herself. “Three bathrooms.” Then, having savoured the truth of it 
sufficiently, she would announce it to imaginary friends. “There are three 
bathrooms. Three, yes. One for ourselves, you see, one for 


guests, and another for the domestics. Very convenient.” She hit upon 
another phrase, too, in reference to the house. The great thing about it was 
that it was “restful.” “Well, it’s restful—the furniture, everything is so 
restful, you know.” 

Of course they had to have a house-warming. So Dora came, and with 
Dora came her husband, who was now not quite sure whether he should 
call Lillibud “Mr. Lillibud,” or “old man.” When a man lived at “The Pit” it 
made a difference. And little Mrs. Chittle, too, was driven over by her 
husband, who had recently been given an even better position in his bank. 
Loquacious Mr. Slammer, the sales manager of Novelties, Ltd., and Mrs. 
Slammer, full of the most recent theories regarding the Mayfair Murder 
case, of course, were there, and Clarissa would never have dreamed of not 
asking Cousin George, and because Mr. Plimper came, Mrs. Stone, whose 


side-glances had become more purposeful than ever, had, of course, to 
come and keep him company. 

Mr. Plimper came with full assurance, and padded confidently over the 
lawns and through the rooms in morning coat, striped trousers and white 
spats, duly admiring everything. But the others were subdued. Little Mrs. 
Chittle crept about rather in the manner of a mouse. Dora, determined not 
to be affected by the fine surroundings, adopted a manner that was aloof 
and cold. 

Bridgington, the big financial man, too, came to have a look at Lillibud’s 
place in Hertfordshire, and he brought another very bald financial man 
named Boon, and when Lillibud, Bridgington and Boon 


went out and smoked their cigars in close confabulation on the lawn, the 
others, save Mr. Plimper, were inclined to feel something like small fry, and 
were a little resentful against Lillibud, Bridgington and Boon. 

Clarissa showed everyone over the mansion, and then everyone was in 
the drawing-room waiting for dinner. “Quite informal, no evening dress,” 
the invitations had said. Breaking a somewhat prolonged silence, little Mrs. 
Chittle was remarking to Dora that the house had three bathrooms—“so 
very convenient, of course.” And Dora after another silence was asking Mr. 
Plimper if he did not find it all very “restful.” Mr. Plimper was bound to 
admit that it was restful, though for his part he thought it lacked novelty. He 
believed in novelty in everything, in making people curious about things. 
And Dora said she found that idea “so very interesting.” At the same 
moment Dora’s husband was assuring Mrs. Stone that the great thing about 
the house was that it was “restful,” and Mrs. Stone, with a side-glance, said 
she supposed it was. And had he noticed that it had three bathrooms, which 
was, of course, “very convenient—he—he—he!” 

The butler, who, with the parlour-maid, waited at table, seemed to 
oppress the “small fry.” Little Mrs. Chittle tried not to look at him; but, try 
as she might, her eyes would return to the solemn-looking butler, while she 
wondered what butlers did and why they were considered necessary when 
people got a lot of money. 

After dinner Mr. Plimper, in the drawing-room, 


sang “I’ll sing thee Songs of Araby” so effectively that little Mrs. Chittle 
sighed and everyone called for an encore. To which Mr. Plimper, with 
twinkling teeth and much mock bowing, responded with “Come into the 
Garden, Maud,” always his great tour de force. 

“And why not go into the garden?” asked Dora’s husband when the song 
was finished, a stroke of wit that won him considerable popularity. 

“And why not?” echoed Lillibud, and led the party through the French 
windows on to the lawn, and thence to the pit. And there at the bottom of 
the pit they sat at little tables, where the servants brought them liquid 
refreshment. A big flood-light was turned on, and the pit became a green 
cup, full of light, hung in the dark night. Mr. Plimper was charmed. “Now, 
my dear Lillibud,” he said, “this is a novelty.” 

Then the tables and chairs were cleared from the little stage, and thither 
servants brought the wireless, to which they all danced at the bottom of the 
pit, while the air was filled with the scent of sweet-briar, stocks and 
geraniums. 

Was it the scent of the sweet-briar, the scent of the crushed sweet-briar, 
that affected him so strangely? He was dancing with Dora. Mr. Plimper was 
dancing with Clarissa. And as he danced he knew the change was upon 
him. Was it the scent of the sweet-briar? It seemed to go back to that. Just a 
prick in the mind, a prick, as it were, from the sharp thorn of sweet-briar 
and a flood—a drop at first and then an all-engulfing flood had swept John 
Lillibud away. He was swaying a little as he danced. He asked Dora to 


excuse him a little while. He stumbled up the zig-zag path of the pit, out of 
the cup of light into the darkness of the night. He found himself on a lawn 
in front of a big old-fashioned house with all the windows brightly lit. In 
some way or other he knew he was connected with that house, but he could 
not say precisely how. He was afraid someone would speak to him on the 
lawn, so he crouched into the shadows of the bushes and crept away to the 
back through the kitchen garden, and by a wicket gate into the meadows. 
He walked quickly. Then he began to run. Why, he did not quite know. 
Something, he knew, was missing, something that was locked up in a 
drawer in a City office. Something that would have resolved him into 
another and a definite being. 

Now he was nobody—No Body at all. He was something adrift. He was 
strangely outside everything. There were stars overhead. Their cold 


remoteness terrified him. There were trees near him. He touched them. He 
could feel them. But what were they for? What did they mean? He felt he 
ought to know, he ought to be part of them. He ought to be inside them, and 
he was outside. He ran shivering into the wood. It was warm in the wood 
and the air was scented—warm and scented as though with a presence. It 
reminded him of the interior of a cathedral in France on a cold winter’s day. 
He felt a little comforted in the wood. He stood up straight and still in the 
wood, and felt like a tree. For a moment he was part of the wood. There 
was at least communion in the wood. Perhaps it was Holy Communion. It 
comforted. Something flew wailing 


through the trees, wings brushed his cheeks. They were driving him from 
the wood. He was frightened. He ran, stumbling, and soon he was out of the 
trees in meadowland again. He stumbled and fell to the ground. As he lay 
there, a little stunned, the scent of the bruised grass came to his nostrils. He 
was plucking at it, ravenously stuffing it into his mouth. If he could not get 
inside the universe, he would take the universe inside him. That was the 
wild, crude idea in his mind. “They shall make thee to eat grass as oxen.” 
Somewhere in his mind he was contemplating himself and thinking of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Then he was lying prone and still. The grass waved above 
him in the darkness. How long he lay he did not know. 

Had anybody seen Mr. Lillibud? He was nowhere to be found. They 
looked for him all over the house. It was time for people to be going. 
Clarissa said it was most provoking of John. Dora said that, now she came 
to think of it, he had been dancing with her and suddenly asked to be 
excused. She thought perhaps he wasn’t very well. Clarissa became more 
anxious. She and Mr. Plimper had a conference. On his advice the two big 
men were packed off. Mr. Lillibud, they were told secretly, had been taken 
suddenly unwell. Nothing serious, but he had gone to bed, and would 
doubtless be better in the morning. So Bridgington and Boon went in their 
cars, and while; Clarissa secretly made another search of the house and the 
grounds and garden, the guests in the drawing-room crowded round Mr. 
Plimper. 


What did he think had happened to Mr. Lillibud, Dora wanted to know. 


Mr. Plimper hunched a shoulder. He was probably enjoying a smoke 
somewhere, he said, just having a quiet time. That was all. 

“But really ...!” Dora bridled a little as she remembered her offended 
dignity as guest. 

“Oh yes, of course, of course,” exclaimed Mr. Plimper, waving a 
propitiatory plump hand; “but then, you see, Mr. Lillibud is just a little’— 
he touched his two white teeth with the top of an index finger as though to 
emphasise the exquisite smallness of the little—“‘just a little bit abnormal. 
Fine business-man, splendid head, jolly good fellow, but just a little bit 
abnormal.” 

They pressed a little nearer to Mr. Plimper. 

“You mean to say ...” began Dora’s husband. 

Mr. Plimper waved his hand airily. “Oh, well, you know,” he said, “for 
one thing, he’s totally lacking in curiosity. Valuable quality—curiosity. He 
hasn’t got any—not a scrap. Quite abnormal, you know.” 

They looked at Mr. Plimper and shook their heads, and little Mrs. Chittle 
said it did really seem a great pity. 

At that moment Clarissa burst into the room. She laughed. “Now did 
you ever!” she exclaimed. “Guess where he was all the time!” 

They stared at her, vacantly questioning. 

“Why, in bed—fast asleep. Never dreamed of looking in the bedroom.” 

“Well!” they exclaimed in chorus. 


? 


“Just went to lie down a little and he went off sound. He’s tired, you 
know. Such a lot of worry and responsibility. Anyhow, he says he’s sorry, 
and wants me to apologise to everyone and say ‘good-night.”” 

Dora was thinking. “Why don’t you remember, dear, at the last party ...” 
she began, and Clarissa froze her with a look. 

So they all said “good-night,” all save Mr. Plimper, whom Clarissa said 
John wanted to see just for a moment on business. When the occupants of 
the last car had waved “good-night” at the front-door steps Clarissa turned 
to Mr. Plimper. 

“Quick,” she said, “come with me,” and went into the garden. 

“But,” expostulated Mr. Plimper, waving a hand toward the upstairs 
regions. 

“Oh, he’s not there,” she said, “but do you think I wanted all that crowd 
to know it? I found the wicket gate left open. He’s gone, out there, over 


toward the wood. We’ve got to find him.” 

Mr. Plimper followed her, his white spats twinkling in the purple of the 
grass. With short, rapid steps she ran in zig-zags, and at the end of every 
tack stopped and listened and called in a low voice, “John, dear—John.” 
Even Mr. Plimper was stirred by the low musical notes of her voice 
sounding in the stillness of the night. And in the night Mr. Plimper, who 
was a bachelor, sighed. 

Even though she moved in zigzags, she seemed guided by some 
exquisite sense of direction. Then she was in the dark wood, groping her 
way from tree 


to tree. “John, dear—John,” she was calling. Mr. Plimper was frightened in 
the wood. He crept close behind Clarissa, very much afraid of being left 
behind. 

Then she found him in the grass on the far side of the wood. He was fast 
asleep. Her anxious hands caressed him. He woke up, and all his trouble 
was gone. He offered no explanations. For once in her life she seemed to 
understand that she must just accept him and ask no questions. 

Mr. Plimper wanted to know. Was he quite all right? Was it a bad turn he 
had had? Was it ... 

Clarissa kicked him on the shin, and he was silent. 

“Hullo, Plimper,” said Lillibud, with a casual nod to his partner, and 
then he tucked Clarissa’s arm in his and walked back over the sweet- 
smelling meadows. 

As they approached the house the dawn was just tingeing the sky. Mr. 
Plimper walked behind, wondering whether it was all a dream, occasionally 
breathing words into the air: “Extraordinary—most extraordinary!” 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


MR. WILKINS WILKINSOP was a publisher who admitted that he liked 
sailing near the wind. His boast was that he risked more libel actions in the 
course of a season than a newspaper editor did in five years. He had a nose 
for clever, risky stuff, and so far it had paid him very well. 

Richard Whittington sent him his book, which caused Mr. Wilkins 
Wilkinsop to send for Richard Whittington. The publisher was a thin, 
restless man, with wispy hair and a pair of strangely fair eyes set in a very 
thin, pale face. He always put authors, literary agents and brother 
publishers straight in a big easy-chair, and then dealt with them standing 
with legs apart in front of a wide fireplace where in winter a big fire 
glowed and crackled. Sometimes he stood over the man in the chair as 
though he were a dentist about to extract some teeth. 

He liked Whittington’s book, he said. But he was just a little bit afraid of 
it. He liked risky stuff, it was true; but this “Man with the Crooked 
Nose”—well, could Mr. Whittington give him some kind of assurance that 
no sort of identity with the character could be established by any living 
business man with a crooked nose? The book was so personal, so—might 
he say—intimate in its indignation against the central character, that one 
felt that the Man with the Crooked Nose must be a real enemy of the writer. 
He was only asking to be assured, that was all. Could Mr. Whittington ...? 

And Whittington said he could assure him that no 


libel action could ever be brought on account of anything in the book. 
Whereupon Mr. Wilkins Wilkinsop was immensely gratified, and suggested 
that, just to back his opinion, as one might say, Mr. Whittington should 
agree to pay all damages, costs, etc., supposing—only just supposing, of 
course—there were to be an action. And Richard Whittington solemnly 
declared he would put his name to such an agreement. 

Thus The Man with the Crooked Nose was published. From the first it 
was a huge success. Mr. Wilkins Wilkinsop sent for Whittington, and 
rubbed his hands in front of the big fireplace. “You have struck oil, sir; you 
have struck oil,” he said. 


The newspapers wrote quite a lot round the book. They said it was 
daring, a masterly attack on modern business methods. The more serious 
papers found lying beneath its surface “a burning appreciation of human 
values,” and, as one reviewer had it, “a poetic facetiousness that, like a 
playful searchlight, probed the dark and secret places of our modern life.” 
But the newspapers were chary of actual quotations regarding The Man 
with the Crooked Nose. Anyhow, they all printed photographs of Richard 
Whittington with his big handsome nose. Some people said he must be a 
little vain over his nose, as his portraits were always in profile. 

City men read the book and began to gossip about Novelties, Ltd. They 
looked queerly at John Lillibud. They said that something was “as plain as 
a pike-staff.’’ His nose—‘“well, look at it!” 

And all the while John Lillibud went serenely about his business, 
seeming to know nothing of the storm 


that was gathering over the tall white building of Novelties, Ltd. The 
“Lillibud series” was well launched. From early morning when they 
clamped the cerebral vibrator on the back of their necks to the time when 
they went to bed with the Lillibud illuminated holder gripping a Lillibud 
book, thousands of people were cutting all kind of Lillibud capers to the 
tune of thousands of Lillibud advertisements. 

Everywhere in these days one read the name Lillibud. At night it shot 
across the purple sky in letters of scintillating fire. It shouted itself from the 
hoardings. It burst from whole pages of the big daily papers. In the pages of 
the very respectable weekly reviews it was discreetly connected with 
artfully written little arguments for increased mental efficiency. In the 
religious papers Lillibud was linked with morals, and “true uprightness,” as 
one writer with a distinctive touch in “ad. writing” put it. In tube and in 
railway carriages, in omnibus and tramway-car, Lillibud was advertised, 
and sometimes high in the blue empyrean an aeroplane trailed the name of 
L-I-L-L-I-B-U-D across the sky. 

But Bridgington and Boon, the financiers, read the book and were 
frankly alarmed. They had no doubt about the identity of the Man with the 
Crooked Nose, and they were afraid of the book’s effect on the public 
sentiment in regard to Novelties, Ltd. They spoke to Mr. Plimper about the 
book, and hinted vaguely that a libel action against Richard Whittington 
might be necessary. And Mr. Plimper spoke to Lillibud. “You see,” he said, 


“this affects me as well as you. It’s true he hasn’t mentioned me in the 
book”—Mr. 


Plimper seemed a little bit aggrieved at the omission—“but, after all, ’'m a 
member of the firm, and naturally I want to know what you’re going to do.” 

“Do?” queried Lillibud. “What should I do?” 

“Make this fellow Whittington prove his words or eat ’em; bring a libel 
against him,” replied Mr. Plimper. 

Lillibud swayed his big head from side to side. “Rubbish!” he said. 
“Who on earth cares a rap about what this fellow writes? Who knows him 
from Adam, anyway?” 

Mr. Plimper shook his head, and said Mr. Bridgington and Mr. Boon did 
not share Lillibud’s opinion, and the very next day brought Bridgington and 
Boon and Mr. Plimper in solemn conclave with Lillibud, for that day the 
sales manager had reported a slump in the sales, and Novelties, Ltd., had 
declined two points on the Stock Exchange. They all insisted that Lillibud 
must sue Richard Whittington for libel. Lillibud gave way, and as a 
preliminary step the firm’s solicitor wrote a letter to Mr. Wilkins Wilkinsop, 
the publisher, and another to Mr. Richard Whittington. Mr. Wilkins 
Wilkinsop sent post haste for Mr. Whittington, who had just arrived at 
Bruton Street after a week’s absence. 

Here was a pretty fine thing, said Mr. Wilkinsop, after all Whittington’s 
assurances. To which Whittington retorted that the publisher need not 
worry, since he had agreed to pay all the cost of any action that might 
ensue. He treated the matter lightly. He chuckled, waving his big head from 
side to side. 


“You leave this business to me,” he said. “I'll write them a letter.” 

“What the devil is the use of that? What’ll you say?” asked Mr. 
Wilkinsop. 

“Say!” exclaimed Whittington. “Why, [ll just say there ‘ain’t no such 
person ’ as John Lillibud, and that a person who doesn’t exist can’t be 
libelled.” 

“No such person!” exclaimed Mr. Wilkinsop. “Why, bless me ...!” 

Whittington waved his big head again. “Listen,” he said. “Ill make 
them this offer. If John Lillibud at 3 p.m. on Tuesday a week hence will 


meet me at this office, I promise him a public withdrawal of, and apology 
for, anything I have written falsely to his detriment in The Man with the 
Crooked Nose. If on Tuesday Mr. Lillibud does not keep the appointment, 
we shall hold it proof of our statement that John Lillibud docs not exist, and 
cannot therefore be libelled.” 

“Better have a witness here, someone respectable,” suggested Mr. 
Wilkinsop. 

“We'll have two,” returned Whittington. “We’ll have old Marks, the 
bookseller in the Strand; he’s a J.P. or something, and we’ll ask the Sun to 
send a reporter. They’ll send one like a shot.” 

So Whittington sent his letter to Novelties, Ltd., and he wrote letters 
round to the Fleet Street papers to say what he had done. 

Mr. Plimper called up Bridgington and Boon, and the two got hold of 
Lillibud, and said he ought to be there on Tuesday, and Lillibud said he’d 
damn well please himself, and so they had to leave it. 


At 2.30 on the Tuesday Mr. Marks, the bookseller, the bald top of whose 
head emerged in startling white from a thicket of red hair and freckles, and 
a young reporter from the Sun, who pretended to be bored stiff with 
everything, presented themselves at the office of Mr. Wilkins Wilkinsop. 
And quite a horde of other young reporters gathered round the doors, but 
were not admitted. Mr. Wilkinsop said Mr. Whittington had not arrived yet, 
but doubtless would not be long. As for Mr. Lillibud, well, they would 
expect him when they saw him. “Ha, ha!” Mr. Wilkinsop laughed a little 
nervously. 

Mr. Marks got out his watch, a gold hunter repeater, detached it from its 
chain, snapped it open, and lay it carefully on the publisher’s desk, as 
though time were the essence of the occasion. 

The minutes went by, and neither Whittington nor Lillibud made an 
appearance. Mr. Wilkinsop dispensed whisky and soda from a cupboard, 
and the young reporter lolled in a chair and blew a great deal of cigarette 
smoke down his nose. 

“Five minutes to three,” declared Mr. Marks, and looked at Mr. 
Wilkinsop over his glasses as much as to say, “Now, what are you going to 
do about it?” 

The minutes went by. Mr. Wilkinsop began pacing up and down the 
carpet, and just when Mr. Marks’s hunter, like a tiny fairy clock, was 


chiming three, they heard the urgent ringing of an electric bell, and next 
minute a very juvenile boy clerk was announcing in a piping voice: 

“Mr. Whittington, sir.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Wilkinsop. “Ah—ha!” 


exclaimed Mr. Marks, and the young reporter made a laconic note in his 
book. 

Richard Whittington entered, pale and breathless. He begged to be 
excused if he was a little late ... 

“Not at all,” interpolated Mr. Marks—with an index-finger on his watch 
—‘just on time, sir, just on time.” 

The fact was, Whittington explained, he had had considerable trouble in 
getting there. A dispute with a man in a taxi—a stupid matter, but a really 
hot dispute, even something of a struggle; but here he was, and Mr. Lillibud 
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“Not a sign of him, not a sign of him,” exclaimed Mr. Wilkinsop, with 
evident satisfaction. 

“Then, gentlemen, I take it,” said Whittington, “that we can assume that 
John Lillibud, according to the terms of our proposal, does not exist, and 
therefore cannot be libelled.” 

At which they all laughed, including even the young reporter, and all 
shook Whittington by the hand. Ha, ha! What a wag he was! But he was 
right, quite right; oh yes! 

And then they wondered why the big man suddenly seemed affected by 
a kind of seizure, and made a curious gasping sound in his throat. It was all 
over in a moment, for after Mr. Wilkinsop had given him a stiff whisky and 
soda he seemed quite well again. 

All the newspapers gave accounts of Whittington’s challenge and its 
results. People were laughing. What a wag he was! this fellow Whittington. 
Lillibud, the great John Lillibud a myth! Ho-ho! One 


rather daring journal published a whimsical article questioning the reality 
of many well-known figures in the financial world. All of which gave 
Whittington confidence. Thus, to clench matters, he repeated his challenge. 
For a month of Tuesdays he said he would be prepared to meet Mr. Lillibud 
at the publisher’s office and there discuss any plaint that Mr. Lillibud had to 


make. “You say I have libelled John Lillibud,” he wrote, “well, produce 
him—produce the body.” 

The second Tuesday came, and again John Lillibud failed to appear. 
Plimper, Bridgington and Boon were furious, and held a secret conclave. 
On the third Tuesday Lillibud happened to be at the office. Boon rang up 
and proposed a little lunch—yjust Lillibud, Plimper, and he. And Lillibud 
said “yes.” 

Boon took them to a place in the Strand, and Boon plied Lillibud with 
good wine, and they were all jolly good fellows, he said, and Mr. Plimper 
agreed and winked at Boon. And then Boon looked at his watch, and said 
he would bless his soul if it wasn’t half-past two. They’d all have to 
skedaddle, wouldn’t they? So Boon sent the door man to call a taxi, and 
Boon whispered to the taxi-man, who drove them off at a great pace. 

Then Boon, looking out of the window, said he would bless his soul 
again if they weren’t in Tavistock Square, and there were the offices of 
Wilkins Wilkinsop, and wasn’t it Tuesday? And wasn’t it just about three? 
And wasn’t that fellow Whittington waiting for them there? Well, now, 
what luck it was! Supposing they just popped in, supposing ... 

At a wink from Boon Mr. Plimper took hold of one 


arm. of John Lillibud while Boon took the other. “Come on,” they said. 

And Lillibud said in a voice a little thick, ““W-wha’s this? W-what is it?” 

And Boon said they were just going to pop in to see old Wilkinsop, just 
going to... 

To which Lillibud replied, Oh, were they? Well, they could just pop in 
by themselves. He’d damn well do as he pleased. And he threw off the 
plump hands of Boon and Plimper with a threatening gesture. 

At which Mr. Plimper left the taxi-cab and rushed in to see Mr. 
Wilkinsop to say that Mr. Lillibud had come, and if Mr. Whittington could 
come and join them they’d go somewhere and have a talk. 

To which the artful Mr. Wilkinsop, in the puzzling absence of Richard 
Whittington, said that it was past three, and Mr. Whittington had come and 
gone. They were too late. No, he certainly hadn’t time to come out. He was 
a busy man. 

So Boon and Mr. Plimper had to admit defeat, and Richard Whittington, 
after another failure the next Tuesday to produce the body of John Lillibud, 
claimed that he had proved conclusively that John Lillibud was a myth, and 


could not be libelled. Thus people began to laugh at Novelties, Ltd., and it 
looked as though Richard Whittington had scored. 

Mr. Plimper, Bridgington and Boon were fuming, for Lillibud had gone 
off on one of his missions and was nowhere to be found. 

Then one morning an immaculate John Lillibud stepped from his car—a 
big saloon and a chauffeur had been necessary since he had taken “The 
Pit’— 


and walked into the big white building of Novelties, Ltd., to meet a rueful 
Mr. Plimper, and soon Lillibud was ringing up Bridgington and Boon, and a 
little while after they were in the office listening to Lillibud’s tirade. Fools 
they were, he said, to take any notice of the stupid book. Why not ignore it 
and let people forget it, as they were bound to do? 

And since Whittington had made them look foolish, Messrs. Plimper, 
Bridgington and Boon thought it might be the best course, after all. But 
Lillibud must somehow give the world proof of his seriousness and 
corporate solidity. 

“Leave that to me,” said Lillibud, and during the next week there 
appeared in the big dailies which carried the advertisements of Novelties, 
Ltd., column interviews with Mr. John Lillibud on the aims and ideals of 
modern business, and with each appeared a picture of “the well-known 
chief of Novelties, Ltd.” Also a big reception and garden party were held at 
“The Pit” one Saturday afternoon, and of this very smart function 
intimation was afforded to Dora and little Mrs. Chittle only through the 
paragraphs and pictures in the newspapers. 

Public confidence in Novelties, Ltd., seemed to have been restored. The 
second round was clearly John Lillibud’s. 

Clarissa, too, read The Man with the Crooked Nose. Curiously enough, a 
copy was sent to her personally. She read it through. There was no doubt in 
her mind. More to her than to anyone else the portrait of “The Man with the 
Crooked Nose” was a portrait 


of her husband, a caricature perhaps, but none the less a portrait. It was a 
caricature more especially of the John Lillibud of recent days, the John 
Lillibud who had made her happy, given her all and more than she had ever 


wanted or hoped to have, the Lillibud in striped trousers and white spats, 
the Lillibud in plus-fours, prosperous, big and lover-like. It was this John 
Lillibud the book held up to ridicule, and as she read it the hot blood of hurt 
and indignation flushed her cheeks and then left them cold and pale. Who 
was he, this Richard Whittington? If she could but see him! Her white 
hands were clenched. 

And when Lillibud came home from the City she was all distraught. Had 
he read it? And how did the man who wrote it know all he seemed to 
know? A vile, wicked book it was. And what was he going to do? It was 
curious that she had no mental eyes for the woman in the book, the wife 
who doted on the Man with the Crooked Nose, the wife who saw no wrong 
in him, who was content to take all that he gave her in love and luxury no 
matter what it cost him. She had no eyes for this woman; she could only see 
the man. 

He made light of the book. How did she know it was he? Were there not 
hundreds of men with crooked noses? And anyhow—pshaw! What harm 
could it do him? 

She could not understand him. He seemed deficient in something that 
this book should not perturb him. To her it made him seem a little unreal. 
He was a mystery, a deepening mystery. She could not understand his 
sudden absences. It was his business, she 


supposed, that took him away. And there were “his funny turns,” as she 
called them. She wondered if at times he suddenly lost his memory. He 
never would see a doctor. 

Clarissa clung to him. Sometimes in the night he would wake up and 
find her weeping in the dark, and then she would clutch him to her as 
though she were afraid he might go. 

And she clung to the big house and the lawns and the pretty clothes she 
wore. They were all real and all hers—of course they were; and when John 
went away again she had many people to stay with her. Dora came, and was 
full of the book. 

Poor dear! and was she sure it was a man who wrote it? Might it not 
have been a woman? A spiteful woman? You never know. Not that she 
meant to suggest—oh no, but ... And so on. 

But Clarissa said it was a man. Oh, yes, it must be a man. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


ONE night after Anna had gone to bed there came a soft and timid knock at 
Whittington’s door. 

Whittington opened the door, and saw before him a tallish man, thin, 
with a short sandy beard and two very sad eyes. As soon as the door was 
opened the visitor placed a finger over his lips, and in the softest of 
whispers asked if he might come in. 

Whittington prayed him to enter, closed the door and bade his visitor be 
seated. He was evidently a highly strung, nervous man, and was afflicted 
with a species of tic which frequently contracted the right side of his face 
and pulled one corner of his mouth upward. Thus he often appeared to be 
smiling on the right side of his face while the other side was left in gloom 
and sadness. He refused tobacco, but accepted a glass of whisky and soda, 
which he drank in one gulp. 

He craved permission to talk to Whittington on a matter that was very 
private—a matter, indeed, that was possibly one of life and death. 
Whittington requested him to proceed. 

In a voice little above a whisper the stranger proceeded. His name, he 
said, was Strapkin. Possibly his antecedents had been Russian, and the 
name originally Strapotkin. Anyhow, that didn’t matter. It was Strapkin— 
Thomas Strapkin. 

He wished Whittington to understand that the matter he was about to 
unfold was very secret. Whether he knew it or not, he (Whittington) was 
living at the head-quarters of perhaps the most extraordinary secret society 
in the world. It was extraordinary in that all 


its members were deaf and dumb, and, strangely enough, the society called 
itself The Voice. Its history was a remarkable one. It had originated in the 
mind of a deaf and dumb man named William Maxey, and its aim was at 
first social. It aimed at relieving the terrible isolation of deaf and dumb 
mutes by banding them into an organisation for social enjoyment and 
intercourse. After a few meetings a curious thing was discovered. The deaf 
mutes found that when gathered together they possessed, as an assembly, an 
extraordinary psychic force. The phenomenon might be explained by the 


fact that the ideas and thoughts of stone-deaf people, because they were 
unexpressed and because they were unmodified by conversation, were 
crude ideas, but extremely vivid and virile ideas—so vivid and virile, 
indeed, that by some kind of telepathy they were communicated to minds 
surrounding them independently of the normal oral and ocular signs. 

Mr. Strapkin hoped he was not boring Mr. Whittington. 

“On the contrary,” said Whittington. “Pray go on.” 

Gradually the organisation came to possess a decided political character, 
with a strong leaning toward the doctrines of Marx and Lenin. It was 
extraordinarily militant in spirit, but while other organisations sought to 
impose their views and methods by either violent words or violent action, 
the deaf and dumb men sought to make people think as they did simply by 
thinking. “Now,” said Mr. Strapkin, “to do this two things were necessary: 
(1) perfect unanimity, and (2) perfect secrecy.” Without unanimity the 
mental 


or psychic forces of the organisation had no influence on the people. 
Without secrecy the organisation was equally powerless, for if the outside 
world knew what the organisation had resolved it should believe and do, 
then it was at once armed, and The Voice had no effect. 

To achieve unanimity, The Voice had resorted to the method of 
appointing a Master Mind. This Master Mind—preferably, but not 
necessarily, a deaf mute—was appointed periodically for the pursuit of a 
very particular aim. He held councils at headquarters, and issued every 
week his manifestoes to the organisation, and his mind became the mind of 
the whole organisation. “And really,” said Mr. Strapkin, “some wonderful 
results have been achieved.” 

Whittington said it was all very interesting; but he would like to know 
just what Mr. Strapkin was driving at. 

“Naturally,” said Mr. Strapkin, “and I am coming to it immediately. Mr. 
Whittington,” he continued, “the Master Mind of The Voice at this moment 
sits before you. I am the Master Mind.” 

Whittington looked at the pale, nervous man a little incredulously. 
“Really!” he exclaimed, and bowed towards his visitor. 

Mr. Strapkin bowed back and proceeded, still in a voice a little above a 
whisper. The present idea of The Voice, he explained, was not to attack 
governments or constitutions. Its aim was to expose and ruin one by one the 


g eat capitalist undertakings. Their view was that not only was capitalism 
wrong in principle, but that capitalists to-day were not even honest 


capitalists. Both they and the concerns they directed were corrupt. The 
organisation’s aim was to expose the corruption. Business by business, they 
would bring the whole corrupt edifice crumbling to the ground. If action 
were ultimately necessary, then action there would be. 

A little flush showed on the cheeks above his red beard as the man 
warmed to his subject. 

The means they were employing were extremely subtle. They were, of 
course, secret, and here Mr. Strapkin thought it only fair to explain to Mr. 
Whittington that his coming with his—his companion to that house had 
caused no little perturbation. But then, strange to say, by methods which he 
need not divulge, they discovered long before his book was published, that 
as a writer he had precisely the same ideas as themselves. And, what was 
more remarkable still, he was attacking that rascal John Lillibud and 
Novelties, Ltd., the very firm The Voice had chosen for its first attack. 

From the moment that he mentioned Novelties, Ltd., Whittington 
noticed that Mr. Strapkin began to look worried and harassed again. His 
cheeks lost their glow, and he began to halt and stammer. 

He came now, he said, to the very personal issue in this matter, and at 
this point Mr. Strapkin walked on tip-toe to the door, opened it sharply and, 
after looking along the landing on each side and seeing no one there, closed 
the door and came back to his chair. 

“One cannot be too careful,” he said, “when so much 1s at stake.” Then, 
sinking his voice even lower still, he proceeded: 


“T want to make to you, Mr. Whittington, an extraordinary confession. 
At this moment, when we are going forward with our first great campaign, 
I am suffering the torments of an accusing conscience. Sometimes, too, I 
even wonder if on this campaign of ours against Novelties, Ltd., we are 
altogether justified. Thus between doubt and an uneasy conscience I am 
suffering the tortures of the damned.” 

For a moment he buried his face in his hands, and then, after a 
convulsive shudder, raised his blanched face toward Whittington. 


“Listen,” he said, in a tragic whisper. “Listen, and judge me mercifully if 
you can. I, Thomas Strapkin, the Master Mind of The Voice, pledged to the 
ruin of John Lillibud and Novelties, Ltd., am secretly using and deriving 
benefit from the productions of the firm.” 

“Indeed? A curious confession!” commented Whittington. 

“Indeed it is,” said Mr. Strapkin; “but do not, I pray you, judge me 
without hearing my whole story. Of the Lillibud illuminated book-holder I 
do not take much account. I am bound to confess, however, that the book- 
holder has been a great boon to a man who has done the greater part of his 
serious reading in bed. That might pass, however; for, valuable as that 
invention has been to me, I might easily give it up. I might bum it in my 
grate to-night and be none the worse and no one any the wiser. But there is 
worse to tell.” 

Mr. Strapkin paused, pressed his hands to his temples, and then 
proceeded: 


“IT have to confess to you, sir,” he said in a tragic whisper, “that I, the 
Master Mind, depend wholly and entirely upon the Lillibud cerebral 
vibrator. I cannot think without this cerebral vibrator.” 

“Incredible!” exclaimed Whittington. 

“Hear me,” pleaded Mr. Strapkin. “You see, just at the time it came out I 
was very worried over the business and policy of the Society, and somehow 
my brain seemed clogged and would not work. Then I read in an 
advertisement of the cerebral vibrator—this, of course, was before we had 
decided on this campaign—and I bought one and tried it. Now, sir, you may 
believe me or you may not, but the effect was marvellous, mar-vel-lous! 
After five minutes’ treatment my mind was clear, ideas bubbled in my 
brain, and at our conference half an hour afterwards I dominated the 
gathering.” 

Mr. Strapkin threw up his hands in a tragic gesture. He had since tried to 
do without the cerebral vibrator, he said, but it was in vain. Without it he at 
once relapsed into his former unhappy state. Imagine, then, his position! He 
was called upon to lead the Society in the destruction of Novelties, Ltd., 
and yet he could not lead without the assistance of one of the firm’s 
novelties. What conflict! what irony! Thus he sought the counsel of a 
friend, as he imagined Whittington might be. 


Whittington listened with brooding brow. Somewhere, surely, in his 
consciousness there was laughter, but there in his immediate self he was 
very sorry for Mr. Strapkin. Thus he played the role of the comforting 
philosopher. There was conflict in everything, 


he said. Nothing could be worked out to its logical conclusion. Life was 
possible only by means of continual compromise. Why should not Mr. 
Strapkin continue with the vibrator and continue the campaign at the same 
time? Make use of the enemy in attempting to destroy him. Was there 
anything morally wrong in that? 

The Master Mind was bound to admit that from a strictly philosophical 
point of view Whittington might be right. But there was one thing that all 
the philosophy in the world would not get rid of, and that was the thin, 
penetrating whine of the vibrator. So many people were using the patent. 
Everyone knew the whine now-a-days. Vacuum cleaners made quite a 
different sound. One day a member of the Council, all of whom lived in the 
house, would hear it, and then—Mr. Strapkin shuddered. 

“But if they are all stone deaf, how can they hear it?” asked Whittington. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mr. Strapkin, “there you touch an extraordinary feature 
of the organisation’s system. There exists in the organisation a kind of inner 
council of espionage, whose function it is to see that none other than deaf 
mutes, save the Master Mind, enter the Society. For this purpose a number 
of listener spies, who are not deaf and dumb, are appointed. There is one on 
this Council, and who it is no one knows. 

“And if he heard I suppose you’d lose your job?” queried Lillibud. 

“Lose my job!” ejaculated Mr. Strapkin. “I would lose more than that, 
my dear sir. No one ever 


leaves this organisation. When he becomes undesirable—well, something 
just happens to him, that’s all,” and Mr. Strapkin shuddered again. 

Whittington seemed to be thinking. Suddenly he spoke. “What we 
want,” he was saying eagerly, “is a vibrator without a whine. Somebody 
one day will bring out a vibrator without a whine—and then where will we 
be? Pll talk to Plimper—PIIP11 . . 

He broke off suddenly. His big body seemed shaken by some kind of 
convulsion. 


Mr. Strapkin was alarmed. “I fear you are not well, Mr. Whittington,” he 
said. “Perhaps a little brandy. Tell me ...” 

At this moment the sound of a little cough came from the next room. 
The effect on Whittington was almost magical. He at once became calm 
again, and begged Mr. Strapkin to excuse him. It was just one of the little 
turns to which he was subject. Anyhow, why not write—anonymously, of 
course—to Novelties, Ltd., suggesting a silent vibrator! Why not? 

“Chi-chi-chi!” Mr. Strapkin made a noise like a chirping bird, a habit he 
had when interested and amused at the same time. 

He caught Whittington’s hand. “You think I might,” he exclaimed, “you 
really do?” 

“Why not?” asked Whittington. 

“And you think they might—Novelties, Ltd., might make a whineless 
vibrator before, that is to say before we destroy the firm?” 

“It’s more than probable,” said Whittington. 

“Pll write to-night,” exclaimed Mr. Strapkin, and after wringing 
Whittington’s hand and urging secrecy 


upon him—his life was at stake—he crept from the room and down the 
stairs. 

A few minutes later Whittington heard the front door bang, and there 
was the sound of someone running along the pavement. 

Mr. Strapkin was running to post his letter to Novelties, Ltd. 

A few days later Mr. Plimper tossed a letter to Lillibud. “Came while 
you were away,” he said. “Personally I think there’s something in what the 
fellow says.” 

Lillibud read the letter which was signed “Thomas Brown.” Then he 
seemed to be weighing up something in his mind. “No,” he said finally. 
“Why should we? The whine is the vibrator’s best advertisement. No.” 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


““AN’ don’t you ask me no more, young ’IIder, what’s inside that parcel.” 

Mrs. Brown, sitting in her wicker chair in the basement, eyed her 
assistant severely. It was a sultry summer evening. It was also Sunday, and 
Mrs. Brown in between whiles was improving her mind by reading the 
headlines of a sensational Sunday paper. She read a few more headlines and 
then laid the paper down and again addressed Hilda. 

“How d’ye think I should know what’s inside that parcel?” she said. 
“D’ye think I go round feeling things to find out wot’s inside? I know I’ve 
got my faults, so to speak, but thank Gord I wasn’t born inquisitive like 
some people. As I was tellin’ you, ’e brought it down to me two nights ago. 
Seemed all kind of excited like, ’e did, an’ ’e says ter me, ’e says: * Take 
this here parcel, Mrs. Brown, and please keep it for me till I want it back 
again. And please keep it safe? ’ ’e says, ‘where no one can see it.’ 

“An’ I says, ‘Right-o, Mr. Strapkin,’ I says; ‘you can depend on me.’ So 
*e went away, but then ’e came back, he did, an’ ’e said, ‘I want you to keep 
the parcel a month, Mrs. Brown, and not to give it to no one, not even to 
me if I ask for it before a month is over.’ 

“O’ course, I thort as ’e was kind o’ half larfin’, but he looked so serious 
and queer, ’e did, so I says, * Right-o, Mr. Strapkin, you can depend on 
me.’ Whereupon he took my two hands in his and said I was a dear, good 
soul—they were his very words. Then orf ’e went again. 


“But, would you believe it? back ’c came again and ’e says, ‘Even 
supposin’, Mrs. Brown, I was-ter come ever so serious and demand that 
parcel, and even supposing I was-ter come and plead for that parcel, and 
even if I was-ter threaten what might happen if you didn’t give it to me, 
even then, Mrs. Brown, I want you to promise on your solemn oath you’ ll 
never give me that parcel before a month is out.’ So I promised ’im, ‘So 
"elp me, Gord,’ I said, and drew my finger across my throat, an’ ’e went 
away seemingly pacified. 

“So don’t you,” Mrs. Brown concluded, “ask me no more, young ’Ilder, 
what’s in that parcel. It’s in that there cupboard under lock and key, and 
there it’s goin’ to stay till the month is over.” 


Hilda’s slow eyes travelled to the cupboard door, and they remained 
fixed upon it as though something in the cupboard held her in a spell. 

“But p’raps it’s somethink dangerous,” she ventured. “P’raps it’s an 
informal machine.” 

Mrs. Brown snorted contemptuously. “Hinfernal machine, I s’pose you 
mean,” she said. “Oh, no, hinfernal machines don’t ’ave cords attached to 
’em with an electric light plug at the end, an’ they don’t ’ave nothin’ inside 
of ’em what turns quick, an...” 

Mrs. Brown checked herself. “There,” she said, “you jus’ go on, and 
don’t you be inquisitive.” 

So for a space silence fell upon the basement room, and Mrs. Brown 
nodded over her newspaper. Now, the basement window was open and, the 
upper half of it being level with the pavement, the inhabitants of the 
basement got an excellent view of the boots of the passers-by. Every time a 
pair of boots went by, Mrs. 


Brown, like a somnolent watch-dog, opened her eyes. Not a pair of boots 
did she miss. Quite a number of the boots stopped at Mrs. Brown’s front 
door and, though no sound came of their entry, the house had evidently 
swallowed them. 

At length Mrs. Brown sat up wide awake. “Looks like a meetin’,” she 
said. “They’re all of ’em here; even old Jossops come. Goin’ to be a big 
meetin’, "Ider, seemingly.” 

Hilda nodded and listened with open mouth, but the house was as silent 
as the grave. 

But now there came the sound of footsteps on the basement steps and 
then a timid knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Mrs. Brown. 

The door opened, revealing Mr. Strapkin. In the blandest of tones he 
asked to be excused for disturbing them, but would Mrs. Brown be so kind 
as to give him the parcel he had left with her? And he laughed amiably. 

Mrs. Brown looked at Mr. Strapkin out of the corner of her eyes. “Oh,” 
she said, “that’s how it is, is it?” and laughed in her enormous chest. “Oh, 
ho, an’ you thought you’d try it on, did you? Oh, no, not to-day, Mr. 
Strapkin, thank you. The month ain’t over yet, you know. When I gives my 
word, I gives it, Mr. Strapkin.” 


“Why no, of course not,” said Mr. Strapkin. “How stupid of me 1 You 
are quite right, Mrs. Brown, quite right. Good-night, Mrs. Brown,” he 
added, and walked up the stairs again. 

Mrs. Brown nodded to Hilda. “Thought he’d catch me nappin’. Found 
out ’is mistake orl right, 


didn’t ’e?” she exclaimed, and once again settled herself to doze. Hilda, 
seated at the table, devoted herself to a singularly engrossing number of 
“The Lovers’ Library.” 

Half an hour passed. Again someone came down the kitchen stairs and 
knocked timidly at the kitchen door. “Come in,” said Mrs. Brown, and once 
again Mr. Strapkin stood in the doorway. 

Stroking his brown beard a little nervously, he asked to be excused. The 
fact was, he explained in the blandest of tones, that he did really want the 
parcel. It was quite true he had asked Mrs. Brown to keep it for a month, 
but circumstances, not foreseen when he spoke to her, had arisen which 
made it really necessary that he should have the parcel. “Please, Mrs. 
Brown,” he added, with some degree of polite firmness. 

Mrs. Brown listened patiently, and as she listened a broad smile creased 
her fat face till her eyes were almost buried in the fleshy folds. “No good 
you tryin’ it on me, Mr. Strapkin,” she said, rattling her chest with a good- 
humoured laugh. “Kate Brown ain’t green, though she may be cabbage- 
lookin’.” 

“You refuse, then, to give me my parcel, Mrs. Brown?” said Mr. 
Strapkin. 

Mrs. Brown flung a playful hand at him. “There, go on, do,” she said, 
“and don’t you pull my leg no longer.” 

Mr. Strapkin retreated slowly up the stairs. 

“Don’t you think you ought to give it to ’im?” asked Hilda a little 
anxiously of Mrs. Brown when Mr. Strapkin had gone. 

“Give it ’im!” echoed Mrs. Brown in scorn. 


Hilda sighed. 
Fifteen minutes passed. Suddenly Hilda sat bolt upright. “Hark!” she 
said. 


The women listened. Again there was the sound of footsteps on the 
kitchen stairs. Someone knocked at the door. It was Mr. Strapkin. He 
entered and stood by the table facing Mrs. Brown and addressed her very 
deliberately. 

“You may think I am»joking, Mrs. Brown,” he said. “Believe me, I am 
not. Whatever I may have said two days ago, I ask you here and now to 
give me my parcel. Your refusal may have more serious consequences than 
you can possibly imagine.” 

Mrs. Brown set her lips and slowly shook her head. 

“You refuse?” exclaimed Mr. Strapkin. 

Mrs. Brown nodded. 

Mr. Strapkin was trembling. “You wouldn’t even tell me where it is,” he 
said, “and then leave me a little while. You wouldn’t be responsible like 
that—you see... 

Mrs. Brown shook her head and her face was grim. She was doing her 
duty. 

Mr. Strapkin turned slowly on his heel and went upstairs. “Good-night, 
Mrs. Brown,” he called when he was half-way up the stairs. At the top he 
seemed to hesitate, and then he turned again. “Good-night, Hilda,” he 
called; and Hilda, curiously on the verge of tears, called “Good-night, 
Mim-mim-ister Strapkin.” 

There was silence in the house, utter silence. In the basement the women 
sat strangely tense and still. Hilda looked at Mrs. Brown. 

“What you lookin’ at me for?” asked Mrs. Brown. 


“T thought you was listening, Mrs. Brown,” the girl explained. 

“Lis’nin’!” scornfully echoed Mrs. Brown. 

So the women sat in the strange silence. And then from the cotton wool 
heart of the house there came the sound of a sharp, dry crack. As a sound it 
was absurdly thin and trivial, but Mrs. Brown knew the sound of a pistol 
shot when she heard one. 

She ran to the foot of the stairs and listened. All was dead silence again. 
For once her nerve seemed to fail her. She tottered back into the kitchen, 
and sank trembling into a chair. The girl crouched beside her, terrified at 
the collapse of her redoubtable mistress. For many minutes they remained 
there in the gathering darkness. Suddenly the girl clutched at Mrs. Brown. 


There was a sound of soft, slow footsteps on the stairs. Mrs. Brown’s 
breath was coming in gasps from a chest all a-wheeze. The eyes of both 
women were fixed on the door. 

A soft knocking and the door slowly opened. 

The women screamed. 

The electric light was snapped up and it revealed a young man of about 
thirty with a shock of fair hair, and pale, clever eyes. 

He stood silent on the stairs, making signs. He came down into the 
kitchen, and a foot or so away from the floor made with a finger an 
imaginary ring. Then he imitated wiping something up on the floor, and 
squeezed an imaginary cloth over the place where he had drawn the ring. 

Mrs. Brown comprehended. She got a pail, poured water into it and into 
the water threw a house-flannel. 


With these the young man’s face expressed satisfaction, and after holding 
up an extended palm toward Mrs. Brown and Hilda, and rapidly shaking his 
head as though to assure them that there was nothing they need worry 
about, the young man, in leisurely fashion, went upstairs with his pail of 
water. 

All night there were strange movements in the house—doors opening 
and closing, once the sound of men walking slowly, all huddled on the 
landing, as though they were carrying something. But there was never the 
sound of a voice. And in the dead of night Anna heard the sound of a 
motor-car in the alley-way and there was the sound of footsteps in the 
garden. Peering from her window, she saw a little huddle of men carrying 
something wrapped in what might have been a blanket. They vanished into 
the shadow of the lilac-trees and soon a motor-car drove away. 

The next day when Whittington returned to Bruton Street he inquired of 
Mrs. Brown for Mr. Strapkin. In reply Mrs. Brown pursed her lips and 
turned her thumbs downwards. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


ANNA was not happy. Whittington could see that. Not that she was any less 
bright or any less brave than she had been when first he knew her, but 
sometimes he caught her sitting still and wistful before the typewriter, and 
often, for no apparent reason, her eyes would suddenly fill with tears. In 
some curious fashion, too, she seemed to show resentment at the 
overweening care and tenderness he bestowed upon her. She sometimes went 
out shopping for him, and for the shortest journey he would insist that she 
take a taxi. On a recent occasion she had refused. He had insisted. Then 
suddenly she had blazed up at him. “Oh, let me walk!” she had cried. “For 
God’s sake let me walk! I can walk. I’m not such a dreadful cripple as all 
that.” 

He had looked at her in a hurt fashion, and then, with gasping breath, she 
had shuffled to him and had pressed his hand to her lips. 

Yet she presented no problem to him. He knew his life as Richard 
Whittington could not be lived without her. In a certain way she was dear to 
him. Yet with him it was wholly a static relationship. It never occurred to him 
that it might not be the same with her. Perhaps somewhere in his mind he 
believed that her affliction protected her as it protected him. As for her 
present mood, he thought little of it. She had her seasons, and a woman must 
have her moods. The trouble would pass. 

One night, however, there occurred an incident which at once laid low all 
the defences of his complacency. 


Anna had gone to bed a little earlier than usual, and he had stayed up 
writing an article for a weekly review, for work was flowing in upon him 
now. He wrote late, and it must have been one in the morning before he left 
his table and undressed and slipped into his divan bed. There he smoked a 
cigarette and finally dropped off to sleep. 

How long he had slept he did not know. But while it was yet dark he was 
wakened by the sound of movement. Lying quite still, but peering into the 
gloom, he saw the door of Anna’s room slowly open and a figure in white 
enter his room. 

So ghostly was the apparition that it frightened him. It was the figure of a 
woman, slim, straight and graceful as a lily, and it moved forward, with head 


uplifted, and a graceful, gliding step toward his chair and writing-table, and 
for a moment or two remained there. To Whittington it seemed that the hands 
were caressing the chair. Then the figure was upright again. It turned toward 
his divan and slowly, with hands a little outstretched, came toward him. 

The strain became more than he could bear, and with a sudden movement 
he switched on the electric light. 

He heard a distressful cry, and then he was looking down on a little 
huddled, misshapen figure in night clothes, crouched sobbing on the floor. 

He was out of bed in a moment. “Anna, Anna,” he pleaded, bending over 
her. “There is nothing to be distressed about. You must have walked in your 
sleep. Like a fool, I turned on the light and woke you up. The shock has been 
too much for you.” 

But still she sobbed, and when he tried to soothe her 


with his touch he found that she was trembling like a leaf. 

It was strange how his touch soothed her. Her trembling ceased, though 
she still hid her face in the side of the divan. 

“You must go back to bed, Anna dear,” he said. “You’ll catch cold, you 
know.” 

Still she did not move. So he pulled a blanket off his bed and wrapped it 
round her and, as once before, he picked her up in his arms and carried her 
away. In her room he laid her on her bed and pulled the clothes over her. 

Exhausted by the shock, she lay quite still, except that at intervals her 
frame was shaken by a slight convulsion, the aftermath of the storm that had 
passed. He ran his fingers through her hair in a gentle, soothing rhythm. How 
soft and fine it was! He had not noticed it before. He could not see it then, 
because the light was not lit, and yet as he stroked this soft, fine hair he 
wished that he could see it. The little shudders grew less frequent and finally 
ceased. He stopped stroking her hair and listened. She was breathing 
regularly. She was asleep. 

It was dim in the room, but he could see a white hand lying outside the 
coverlet. He stooped and ever so lightly kissed it. Then he tiptoed from the 
room, leaving her door ajar so that he might hear her if she were disturbed. 

He lay on his bed and tried to think things over. What was it that he had 
seen? Had he been dreaming? On the contrary, he was quite sure that he had 
been wide awake. And was it Anna he had seen? It had 


been surely she. And yet the woman he had seen had been straight and 
beautiful. In the dim light as she walked in his room he-had seen her form, 
lithe, rhythmic, and full of grace. The Anna he had seen for a brief moment in 
the dim light was beautiful. 

Curiously enough, at first it was the physiological problem that most 
exercised his mind. Something that Mrs. Brown had said came back to him. 
“Some people ain’t quite so crooked as they look,” were her words, and they 
had greatly puzzled him at the time. Then he remembered Anna in Paris at the 
café table. She was talking of the Czech. “One day he told me,” Anna had 
said, “that he believed I walked in my sleep, and since then it’s been 
somehow different ... I’m afraid, terribly afraid.” 

He had read a good deal of pathology in his time, and it came back to him 
now. He knew that in certain cases of hysteria the limbs of the sufferer were 
permanently distorted, muscles were contracted and-joints refused to 
function. He had read of one girl whom a specialist in psycho-analysis had 
cured. And he remembered at the time putting a question to a medical friend. 
“How was it if this girl had not been able to move the limb for eighteen years 
the joints and muscles had not atrophied? And the medico had replied, “My 
dear fellow, she had moved the limb. Every night she had moved the limb— 
when she was asleep.” When she was asleep! 

And when sleep came to Anna, Anna who in her waking hours was bent 
and twisted, who rent his heart when she walked, whose face was often white 
with her body’s pain—when sleep came to Anna the cruel convulsion 


loosed its grip, the contorted limbs relaxed, became soft and supple, and she 
lay sweetly, as Nature made her. And sometimes in the dark hours Anna 
dreamed, and, when no one could see, walked in her dream, straight and 
beautiful. 

Did she know of her propensity? He believed she suspected that she 
sometimes walked in her sleep. The Czech had told her so. Perhaps Mrs. 
Brown had seen her. But he was certain she knew nothing of her deliverance 
when sleep came to her. For so sqon as a glimmer of consciousness returned 
the contortion fell upon her. Directly he had turned on the light she had lost 
her comeliness, and had crouched in deformity by his bed. 

Now she was asleep again. In the next room, just beyond the half-open 
door, she was lying smoothed into the fresh, warm harmonies of her woman’s 
body. Once again he saw her turning over the pages of music in the midst of 
that fantastic orchestra in Paris, and once again the sight of her affliction 


smote upon his heart. Then he knew that his heart had never recovered from 
the blow, for now that he realised that her deformity was but an illusion, now 
that he knew she was not so pitilessly spoiled, some strangely-pent emotion, 
now relieved, came sobbing into his throat. He buried his face in the 
bedclothes so that the sound of his weeping should not wake her. The storm 
soon spent itself, and then a great longing came upon him to see her lying in 
repose with her beauty fallen on her. If but for a moment he might let the 
light shine upon her as she lay. He stole from his bed, but when he reached 
the door ajar he hesitated. He could go no 


further. To spy upon her night-given beauty seemed sacrilege. Thus he 
returned to his bed. 

Then, as he lay, another astounding fact struck him. Anna might be 
permanently cured. He could only realise these wonderful things one at a 
time. She might be straight and beautiful and free from pain all the day and 
every day. Also he knew that he himself might cure her. Yet, even as he 
realised this fact, his mind became clouded. From some hidden depths his 
knowledge was calling up vague trouble. It was as yet undefined. He was 
exhausted, sleep was coming upon him. Somewhere there was trouble. He 
must deal with it in the morning. He must be very tactful with her, very 
tender. What happiness was possible for her! How could he tell her? Oh, God, 
why not tell her? What was this trouble? 

Then he fell into troubled sleep, but slept long. When he woke the sun was 
high in the sky. 

His first thought was of Anna. He looked at her door. It was closed. She 
was up, no doubt. He knocked. There was no reply. He knocked louder, with 
no result. He opened the door. Anna was not there. The bed was made. The 
room looked bare. All her little possessions had been cleared from the room. 
In a half-dazed fashion he walked round the room and then back into his own 
room, and there on the writing-table he found a note. Written in haste, it ran: 


MY DEAR, 
My poor, wretched little secret is out. Last night, shocked and dazed as I was, I 
did not quite realise what had happened. This morning when I woke with a clearer 


head I saw just what I had done. Now I am all shamed and humiliated. Not because I love 
you. I glory in that, though it affords me little else but pain. But that I should be so weak as 


to reveal myself. I know I was asleep, but it was I all the same who came into your room. In 
my dream I came to love you, and in my sleep I came. Oh, I admit it. I do not fear now, since 
I am going in a minute or two. For how can I stop? Even had I not revealed myself in so 
weak a fashion I could not have stayed. I could not endure your many kindnesses, your 
constant thought, your never-failing gentleness. Oh! your very touch was torture, and yet you 
never knew. Sometimes—yes, I admit it—I used to wonder (so desperately did my suffering 
seek for hope) wonder if you loved me a little. And then, to cure myself, I usea to take a little 
walk in the streets and look at myself in the shop windows. It was enough. It was a cure that 
never failed. 
Good-bye, 
ANNA 


P.S.—You’ll see the “e” in the typewriter wants a new letter fixed. It’s worn. “Sequestrated,” 
I think, would be a better word than “hidden” in the last sentence of yesterday’s article. 


She had gone, but he could not let her go. He could not imagine his life as 
Richard Whittington without her. Without her he saw the days stretching 
before him, bleak and desolate. Without her he knew that he must die. 

And she had gone. At first 1t was difficult to realise. But the letter was 
there, something tangible and real. She had gone. He must find her. Every 
other thought was subordinate to this: Somehow he must find her. 

He could not start too soon. He ran downstairs to see if Mrs. Brown had 
seen anything of her. Mrs. 


Brown was just helping Hilda with the “breakfastses.” She must have gone 
very early, Mrs. Brown said, for neither she nor Hilda had seen her go. 

He swallowed a hurried breakfast and went out into the streets to look for 
her. It struck him suddenly that she might have intentions of crossing to 
France. He took a taxi-cab to Victoria and searched the boat-train that was 
just on the point of leaving, but with no avail. He saw all the Continental 
boat-trains out that day, but she was in none of them. 

He searched until the evening. Then, as he made his way home, he began 
in some fanciful fashion to imagine that she might be there waiting for him 
when he got home. Perhaps it was all a delusion that she had gone. Or, 
anyhow, perhaps she had changed her mind. The fancy became so strong and 
comforting that when he reached the silent house in Bruton Street he dared 
hardly enter for fear of finding out that she was still absent. He climbed the 


muffled stairs, stood hesitating before his door. All was silent. He opened it 
suddenly. All was darkness and desolation. 

He lit a light and caught sight of himself in the glass. A pale, haggard 
scarecrow he looked. And then suddenly it was his nose that mocked him. His 
wonderful artificial nose. Whither had it led him, this wonderful nose? From 
one wilderness to another. From desolation to desolation. 

In a sudden gesture of exasperation he pulled the mask from his face. At 
the same time he uttered an involuntary cry of pain. With the mask he had 
lifted the skin of his own crooked nose, leaving it raw and tinged with little 
spots of oozing blood. 


Then he remembered what Moskevitch, the Pole, had told him. 

“When the living flesh is stirred by great emotion, when the fires burn and 
the flesh quivers in the furnace, then this substance fuses with the living flesh 
and lives.” 

It was the first warning. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


FOR a week he knew no rest. Early morning found him out, searching for 
Anna, and late at night he was still in the streets. But he found no trace of 
her. The police could not help him. An inspector who wore a curious little 
Charlie Chaplin moustache and seemed continually sharpening a pencil, 
aiming at a perfection in pointing which he could never achieve, said that 
the case was no business of theirs. A woman was free to leave a man to 
whom she wasn’t married just how and when she would. But then 
Whittington told him she might be ill or desperate, and the inspector said 
that in that case he might take particulars. The next day he went again. The 
inspector sharpened another pencil and said he had “no information.” 

In the paper he read disquieting news of Novelties, Ltd—John Lillibud, 
the great John Lillibud, was missing. A big scheme of reorganisation was 
pending. The firm’s existence depended upon rapid and vigorous action, 
and John Lillibud, who should be looking after it, had gone away, and no 
one knew where. The Continent was suggested. One energetic reporter had 
interviewed a Mr. George Augustus Plimper, Mr. Lillibud’s co-director, and 
Mr. Plimper had assured the reporter that there was nothing to worry about. 
Mr. Lillibud, as everyone knew, was here, there and everywhere—a most 
remarkable man in his movements. The same reporter had even been to 
“The Pit” and had seen Mrs. Lillibud, and Mrs. Lillibud, the newspaper 
man faithfully, if a little maliciously reported, had said she had “nothing to 
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say. 


The news disturbed him not at all. It concerned the affairs of another 
man in whose fortunes he had at that moment not the slightest interest. The 
days passed, and Anna was not to be found. His life became intolerable. He 
could not write. He dared not sit in his rooms. Their emptiness appalled 
him. He fled from the desolation and misery of his days, and one morning it 
was reported that Mr. John Lillibud had returned to London. 

Lillibud flung himself into the task of reorganising Novelties, Ltd., with 
a whirlwind energy. Mr. Plimper, sitting amid his gadgets, fondling the 
latest crop of novelties, was amazed. He was inclined to be reproachful. It 
was all very well working like that and expecting everyone else to run 


about like mad. They had been at it all the time. They couldn’t afford to be 
lost for two weeks at a time. He was feeling the strain, and so soon as 
things were straightened out a little he was going away to take a holiday. 
And Lillibud said he hoped he would. 

It was not so easy to gather up the threads of his life at “The Pit.” 
Something had changed. The place had lost its attraction for him. But there 
was worse trouble than that. In some subtle way he had changed toward 
Clarissa. He was impatient with her. She often exasperated him. Why, he 
could not say. 

Usually she never questioned him regarding his absences. This time, 
however, she was deeply concerned. She wanted to know what had kept 
him. Had he been ill? He must have been ill. She was sure he was keeping 
something from her. Why must he stay so long away? 


At all of which he was impatient, yet wondering why he was unfeeling 
and unkind. He told her he had his business to see to. He had many worries. 
She could not know them all. 

She seized at the suggestion of secret trouble. Was it that man 
Whittington? Ah, he was the trouble! She was sure of it. Was he still up to 
his tricks? Attacking her husband, making his life a burden, and her life too. 

His silence convinced her that she was right. Why didn?t he do 
something? Wasn’t there a law in the land? Couldn’t he be stopped from his 
mischief? Hadn’t men got any pluck to-day? If the law could do nothing, 
why not go and make him mind his own business? That’s what she would 
do if she were a man. There must be some way to stop him. There must be 
some way. 

To all of this he listened wearily. He was tired of the game. He had lost 
his fighting spirit. He had lost the zest for making money. Something was 
sapping the essence of the man John Lillibud, the man of money and big 
business. 

More than ever Clarissa felt in some vague way that she was losing him. 
And the greater her fear of losing him the more she felt that John was the 
only thing in life she really wanted. In the day, while Lillibud was in the 
City, she paced listlessly through the big house, with its three bathrooms 
—‘so very convenient, of course,”’—and the big cool rooms—“all very 
restful, you know,”—and she shivered as she passed through them. She 
opened her wardrobe and took out her beautiful clothes. She remembered 


how, when they first came to “The Pit,’ she used in the afternoon 
sometimes to put them on just to see how lovely they were and how nice 
she looked in them. It was a process that always did her good in those days. 
And now she looked at her sable furs, at her dresses in silk, georgette, in 
crépe-de-Chine and peau d’ange—the evening frock in peau d’ange was a 
great event. Dora had never even heard of peau d’ange, poor Dora! “Peau 
d’ange’’... it was the French girl at Lucienne et Cie’s who had told her 
exactly how to pronounce it. How wonderfully it showed off her figure, 
too! Dora, with a hard little laugh, had said it was “very French’”—but 
there, it was nice to look beautiful all over sometimes. And there was the 
taffeta dress in pale blue. It was getting old-fashioned now, but she kept it 
because it was the dress she wore when they first came to “The Pit” and 
John asked her to walk like a fine lady down the big staircase when the 
lights were lit. She could hear now the rustle of her silk as she swept down 
the staircase. And John was waiting for her at the bottom of the stairs, and 
he had kissed her hand and looked up into her eyes. The wonder of those 
brief days! How lover-like he had been! Little wet blobs were falling on to 
her dress in pale blue taffeta. 

What was wrong? What could she do? From her own clothes she went to 
John’s suits. She always made it her own task to go over them to see if any 
buttons were missing. And as she looked over his clothes she remembered 
the old things he used to wear—oh, a long while ago, it seemed now—that 
old green coat, and the hat with the big brim. She remembered him 


writing books and the flat all steamy and clammy on washing days. But 
then she found herself wondering if he was quite happy in his business 
career. Perhaps he thought sometimes of his books. Perhaps he hankered 
after the old life. Perhaps it was this, and not that man Whittington’s attacks 
on him that was worrying him and making him so gloomy and depressed. 
She thought quite a lot about it, and then hit upon a plan. Oh, anything, if 
only she might keep him! 

That evening, after dinner was over, she followed him into the garden, 
where on warm evenings he usually smoked his cigar. There she sat beside 
him on a rustic seat and talked to him. She told him she thought he was 
tired. He was working too hard. But hadn’t he done enough? Hadn’t he 


made money enough? Money wasn’t everything. Supposing he retired now. 
Of course, they couldn’t keep “The Pit.” But what did that matter? They’d 
have plenty to live on. Of course he would not be happy doing nothing. 
But, there, he could write, couldn’t he? That was what he really liked, 
wasn’t it? He could write, and even if he didn’t earn anything much, well, it 
wouldn’t matter, would it? Though of course it would be nice if he ... 

She stopped, startled by the curious look on his face. Then he burst out 
laughing, and she was puzzled and hurt. 

“It wasn’t a joke,” she said. 

“T know, I know,” he said, waving an impatient hand. 

“Well, then?” She wanted to know. 


He threw up his hands. There was so much one could not explain, he. 
said. He was not so sure he could take to writing again. It was a long time 
ago. 

But how could he explain when he was not quite sure about things 
himself? Vaguely he knew what was the matter with him. But he was 
troubled because Clarissa irritated him, because everything she said seemed 
to jangle in his head and make him antagonistic and angry. If only she 
would want something else! If only she would want—and want pathetically 
—a new dress, or a new house, or a new motor-car, he would find 
something attractive in her; but now at last she wanted him, nothing else 
but him; and it frightened him. She’d let him write now; she’d pretend to be 
interested in his writing; she’d let him, nay insist that he wear a wide- 
brimmed hat and a velvet coat, now that there was money, and she’d 
pretend to like him thus attired. She would fuss round his desk. She would 
tell the neighbours her husband was writing a book. 

He shuddered. Then he grew suddenly angry. “No, no,” he cried, and 
banged the rustic table with his fist. Why talk all this weak nonsense to 
him? Why sap his energy with such ideas? “I’m going on. I’m going on. 
You hear that, Clarissa?”—he was shouting—“I’m going to fight the lot— 
Whittington, Plimper, that fellow Boon—I’1l fight the lot. ll keep on; I’ve 
got to keep on.” 

Despite this outburst she still held visions of keeping him by her, 
perhaps by recalling their early days. The next day was the anniversary of 
their wedding, and she suggested they should have dinner in Town 


at the very same little restaurant in Soho where they had dined on their 
wedding night. He consented. 

The little outing, as it happened, was quite a success. There was 
something in the atmosphere of the little place at Soho that pleased 
Lillibud. The wine too—it was an excellent Chianti—cleared his mind of 
its brooding and loosened his tongue. Moreover, Clarissa looked beautiful. 
She laughed at his jokes, and it always pleased him when he made her 
laugh. He could make her laugh, even by looking at her in a certain droll 
way over the top of his wineglass. Her eyes and her white teeth sparkled. 
And then he found himself thinking of Mr. Plimper’s fears. Pimping 
Plimper he called him, and told her of all he meant to do. Confidence was 
coming back to him as he sat in that little restaurant in Soho. With his 
coffee he smoked a big cigar, and Clarissa smoked a cigarette, and as they 
looked at each other through the wreathing mists of smoke Clarissa was 
thinking, “I’ve got him, I’ve got him, I’ve got him.” 

So the time came for leaving. He called for the bill. The waiter helped 
him on with his coat. Clarissa went on in front, humming a little tune, while 
he paid the bill at the cash desk. As he put the money down he glanced up 
casually at the girl in the cash desk. She was sitting there, a hunched little 
figure in her glass cell. She seemed to be looking at him unrecognisingly, 
but a little curiously. 

It was Anna! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


CLARISSA was waiting for him on the pavement just outside. She was a 
little impatient. “Come along,” she was saying in that sharp way she had 
sometimes—‘“‘come along; we’ll miss that train if you don’t mind.” 

He was faltering strangely on the pavement, looking up and down the 
street as though he were not quite sure which way to go. 

“What is the matter with you?” Clarissa was saying. “We’ll have to take 
a taxi. Run along into Wardour Street and get one. I'll come along.” 

Without a word he hurried away and turned the corner into Wardour 
Street. Somewhere at the back of his mind he was telling himself that he 
must call a taxi. But the taxis passed him and still he hurried along. 
Somewhere in his consciousness was the knowledge that Clarissa was 
waiting for him, but the fact grew more and more remote. He had found 
Anna—Anna! He had found her. 

The world of John Lillibud had fallen away from him. Like a world of 
mists it had dissolved about him at the sight of the crippled girl in the cash 
desk. But the key to the other world, the world of Richard Whittington, lay 
in the drawer of a desk in a City office. Richard Whittington could not exist 
without his nose. He could not go to Anna. She was there, but he could not 
go to her. But the key was not far away. He hurried along. The crowds were 
just leaving the theatres. With his coat collar turned up and his head sunk 
between his hunched shoulders he 


brushed his way through them. Shivering fright was on him. But it would 
soon be over, he told himself. It was not far to Holborn, where Lillibud’s 
offices were. He would find what he wanted. 

But why not take a taxi? Why hadn’t he thought of that before? There 
was a reason—surely there had been a reason. But it was a long way to 
walk. He must call a taxi. He hailed the next that passed. Then he found 
himself telling the man “Wardour Street.” What the devil made him say 
Wardour Street? It was Holborn he wanted. He corrected the address, and 
in a few minutes the taxi set him down in front of the big white building of 
Novelties, Ltd. 


It was curious how, in dealing with the night porter, he was able 
automatically to act the part of John Lillibud who had left some “important 
papers” in his office and wanted to get them. The porter touched his hat to 
him as he entered the lift which shot him skyward through a dark and silent 
chasm to the top floor, where the administrative offices were. He switched 
on the light in the corridor and entered his room. It was at the side of Mr. 
Plimper’s room at the end of the corridor, and the two rooms had an 
intercommunicating door. 

He unlocked his desk, flung open the drawer and stood staring stupidly 
into it. The drawer was empty. The false nose in its case, the spare material 
in the leaden box, the documents containing the specification for the 
making of the material—all were missing. 

For a moment the full meaning of the loss did not strike him. He realised 
that without his artificial nose he had lost his key to the world in which 
Anna was. 


He could never go back, never get back. Perspiration broke upon his 
forehead in great beads. There must’ be some mistake. In sudden 
desperation he threw open all the drawers in the desk, ransacked their 
contents, but nowhere could he find the missing nose. He searched all the 
drawers and receptacles in the room, becoming more and more agitated as 
he searched. He rushed into Mr. Plimper’s room, searched frantically 
among the papers on the desk, as though the thing could possibly be there. 
The nose had gone, and, so far as he knew, there was no possibility of 
getting another. Could he find the Pole who held the secret of the 
composition? Perhaps he was dead. Had ever such a thing happened before 
—a man to have lost his nose, and with it to have lost his body? Without 
his nose Richard Whittington had no body. He could not be. He was a mere 
abstraction, a restless spirit wandering in the nether world. He had found 
Anna. Oh, he had found her! And yet he could not go to her. She was in 
another world which he might not enter. 

“My nose! My nose! Oh, God, give me back my nose!” Was it ludicrous 
to cry thus into the night? Was it ludicrous to open Mr. Plimper’s secret 
door and to race up the stairs, and there on the top of the great white 
building cry to heaven for his nose? Did God laugh to see the man standing 
on the top of the great white building crying for his nose? The city was 
sleeping below, all asleep so far as the eye could see. It stretched far, far 


away into the banks of purple where there were specks of light, which 
might be Hampstead—all asleep in cells of solid masonry like 


sarcophagi. Asleep! What business had they to sleep? Should they not be 
wakened? Should he not wake them with stentorian shouts, “Ho-la 1 Ho-la! 
my nose! Who has taken my nose? Give me back my nose!”’? 

Away to the west rose the great dome of St. Paul’s, a dim purple shape 
amid the welter of pigmy buildings. It made him think of Mrs. Brown, and 
the thought of Mrs. Brown brought him a little comfort. Mrs. Brown knew 
him as Richard Whittington—without his nose. He might go to her, and she 
would recognise him as belonging to that world in which Anna dwelt. Yet 
he could not go to Bruton Street for fear of the other people who were 
there. But the thought of Mrs. Brown brought him comfort, and the comfort 
was curiously increased as he found the shape and the spirit of her 
expressed and magnified in the dark dome of the cathedral. 

No good staying there. He must be going,’ or the night watchman would 
be getting curious. He closed and locked the doors carefully behind him—it 
was curious how his business habits asserted themselves in these 
surroundings—and hastened down the long flights of stone stairs into the 
street. He had no notion where he should go. He was tired, dead tired. He 
bent his steps toward the Embankment, thinking he might rest upon a seat. 
But when he got there all the benches were occupied by vagrants. He found 
a small space vacant on one bench where three dim figures—two men and 
a woman—were asleep. The man next him murmured curses as he sank on 
to the seat. There he dozed fitfully until the dawn broke 


grey upon the river and, stiff and cold, he shuffled off. He had breakfast at a 
coffee-stall. He gazed stupidly at the little sheaf of notes from which he 
paid his bill. All day he wandered, shunning human contact, a ghost on the 
crowded pavements. Toward evening his lethargy left him. He wanted to be 
sure that 1t was Anna he had seen. Had he been dreaming? Was it all a bad 
dream and nothing more? He walked with feverish haste to Wardour Street, 
turned down the little side street, and walked up and down in front of the 
restaurant, trying to catch sight of the cash desk as he passed. He stood a 
second at the door peering in, and his heart sank when he saw in the desk a 
girl who was not Anna. At that moment he heard a startled little cry behind 


him. He turned sharply, and there before him was Anna. Something familiar 
about his back had startled her, and when he turned a strange face upon her, 
and looked at her—almost fiercely, it seemed—she was strangely perturbed 
and frightened. With a hasty “Excuse me” she brushed by him and passed, 
limping painfully, into the restaurant. 

It was she; it was Anna. There was no doubt about that. How pale she 
was! The face she had turned upon him was full of suffering. Somehow he 
must get back to her, somehow. Then he was struck by a curious doubt as to 
whether he had really looked well enough for his nose. He could not 
believe it was not somewhere in his office where he might find it. He must, 
go back and look again. He did not wish to risk meeting Plimper or anyone 
who knew him, so he waited until late before he went to Holborn. 


The night watchman touched his hat as he entered, and once again he 
was shot upward through the dark cavern to the storey where, to his 
surprise, he found the light already switched on. Some instinct made him 
tread softly along the corridor. Almost stealthily he unlocked his office door 
and entered. He turned on the light. The room was just as he had left it the 
night before. Then the sound of rustling paper made him start. It came from 
Mr. Plimper’s room. He stood listening tensely. The sound came again. 
Someone coughed slightly. He believed it was Mr. Plimper’s cough. If so, 
what was Plimper doing at the office at that time of night? It was not his 
habit to work so late. He wanted to see what Plimper was up to. He must 
see what Plimper was up to without being seen. He put out the light. 
Silently he turned the handle of the inter-communicating door; softly he 
opened it just wide enough for a crack of light to be discernible. With an 
eye to the crack he could see Mr. Plimper’s desk, and sitting at it, like a 
huge spider in the centre of its web, Mr. Plimper amid his wires and 
gadgets. 

But Mr. Plimper’s attention was fixed on something that lay on the desk 
before him. He seemed to be reading something very intently. Then he 
turned to some object lying before him and chuckled. Finally he picked 
something up, fingered it lightly, and chuckled again. Lillibud through the 
crack stared at the object that Mr. Plimper held between his fat finger and 
thumb. 

It was his nose! 

Lillibud stood transfixed, watching Mr. Plimper 


fingering his nose. Disgust and terrible anger were rising in him. Then Mr. 
Plimper turned to a mirror which stood on his desk and flippantly he lodged 
the false nose on his own, and sat there watching to see the substance 
change to the colour of his own skin as the specification he had read told 
him it would do. He was watching his face in the mirror so intently that he 
did not hear the door open, did not see Lillibud standing there staring at 
him with blazing eyes. 

Then Mr. Plimper laughed a sniggering laugh. His upper lip curled back, 
revealing two long and gleaming teeth. Above them the false nose projected 
at a rakish and unnatural angle. 

To Lillibud the spectacle was obscene. To see his nose stuck on Mr. 
Plimper’s nose, to see it changing to the colour of Mr. Plimper’s skin, to see 
Mr. Plimper snigger as he wore it, filled Lillibud with rage. For this small 
scrap of matter had for him come to have an almost spiritual significance. 
This nose that he had shaped for himself was the symbol of Richard 
Whittington, the symbol of a personality. Nay, more, it alone made that 
personality possible. No zealous priest of Rome, then, could have watched 
with more horror and indignation the desecration of the wafer on the altar 
than that with which Lillibud watched this desecration of his nose. Sweat 
broke out upon his brow. His hands were clenched. 

“Take it off; take it off!” 

The words hissed from his mouth with the fierce hiss of scalding steam. 

Plimper started, looked up. Consternation was in his eyes. But he flicked 
off the nose and faced Lillibud. 


“Well!” he exclaimed. “Lillibud, fancy, you!” 

Lillibud said never a word, but edged a little nearer to Mr. Plimper, 
glaring into his eyes the while. 

Mr. Plimper laughed, just a little nervously. 

“Give it to me, all of it,” he snapped. 

Mr. Plimper pushed nose, papers, everything over to Lillibud. He 
essayed to be light, facetious, inconsequent. 

“Ha, ha!” he ejaculated. “Oh, Lillibud”—he attempted a playful poke at 
Lillibud’s ribs—‘‘oh, Lillibud, I know you, my boy. What a novelty too! 
Saving it up, hey? Saving it up as a great surprise for us all, a wonderful 


new line—new noses, new ears, new heaven knows what for everyone. Ha- 
ha, ha-ha; oh, ha-ha! Wonderful, my dear boy, wonderful!” 

Lillibud gripped him by the arm in a vice-like grip. 

“It’s mine,” he said. “Where did you get it?” 

“Now, now, don’t you be silly about this,” said Mr. Plimper. “You see, I 
wanted that contract of Doggis and Brown—Doggis is coming in the 
morning to get it—and as I couldn’t find it, I thought it must be in your 
desk. So I went—knew you wouldn’t mind in the circs—and as I happened 
to have a key that just fitted—wasn’t that lucky?—I opened your drawer 
and ...”- Mr. Plimper waved a plump white hand. 

“You pilfered my drawer, you took my nose!” exclaimed Lillibud. 

“Your nose! Your nose!” exclaimed Mr. Plimper. “My dear Lillibud, you 
make me laugh, you do really! What do you want with a false nose?” And 
Mr. Plimper laughed with his head thrown back and his two white teeth 
jabbing at the ceiling. 


“Stop laughing! Do you hear? Stop laughing!” hissed Lillibud. 

Mr. Plimper’s jaws closed with a snap. He became intensely cool and 
business-like. “Look here, Lillibud,” he said, “do let us be reasonable over 
this business. Here’s a wonderful invention—perhaps the most wonderful 
invention of the century—anyhow, you can call it that in the write-ups. 
Think what it means, Lillibud! New noses, new ears, new chins for all the 
ugly people. And what a host of ’em there are!—thousands and thousands 
and thousands. Think of it, Lillibud! Plastic surgeries in every big town in 
Europe and America—the Lillibud surgeries, we’ll call °em. What a name 
you’ve got, Lillibud! Fits and sells anything. What a name! Don’t you see 
*em flocking to the surgeries, pouring in their money for new noses, new 
ears, new chins? Don’t you see the ads., Lillibud? Can’t you sec ’em? ‘Why 
be ugly? The Lillibud surgery is waiting to make you beautiful? ’ ‘What’s 
wrong with your nose? ’ ‘Come and choose your chin.’ ‘Express your 
personality in your nose. Design it yourself.’ ‘Ears for the asking.’ And 
don’t you see the headlines in the paper? ‘Synthetic Flesh—a Modern 
Miracle.’ Even The Times will have to take notice of it. There’s millions in 
it, Lillibud, millions!” 

Mr. Plimper was breathless with the rapidity and intensity of his 
utterances. Indeed, so rapid and intense were his words that one might have 
thought that he was pleading for his life. 


He became even more pleading in his tone. Let them get to work straight 
away, he urged. He’d be 


reasonable over terms. Though, after all, it belonged to them both, didn’t it 
—in a way? The stuff was his as well as Lillibud’s. He had his right to a 
say in the matter—hadn’t he? 

And, as though to demonstrate his partnership in the composition, Mr. 
Plimper once again picked up the nose. 

“Put that down I” snapped Lillibud. 

“Why?” asked Mr. Plimper. 

“Put it down! It’s mine. It’s my nose!” said Lillibud desperately, and 
moved toward Mr. Plimper. 

Mr. Plimper looked at Lillibud with momentary fear, and the fear made 
him curiously excited, perhaps just a little hysterical, for he laughed all the 
more. 

“Your nose! Yours, Lillibud!” he exclaimed. “Don’t you be so funny, 
don’t.” 

And, in a kind of bravado, once more he placed the nose at a clownish 
angle on his own. Thus he faced Lillibud, laughing in short, nervous little 
laughs. 

Lillibud moved toward him. 

Mr. Plimper stepped back. 

Again Lillibud moved forward. 

Mr. Plimper laughed again. 

Ha-ha! Ha-ha-ha! Ha-ha ...! 

The last “ha” of his staccato laughing was silenced in his throat. Lillibud 
struck him over the temple with all the force of his big right arm and 
massive fist. Mr. Plimper sank to the floor with never a sound save a 
curious little sigh. 

Never before had Lillibud struck a man with that big fist of his. He did 
not know the weight of it. Yet as it crashed on to Mr. Plimper’s head he had 
felt 


a sudden exultation. He was smashing something, smashing it with his own 
big fist and arm. It was not exactly Mr. Plimper that he was smashing. But 
something that Mr. Plimper stood for, something unholy in the world, 


something that regarded human flesh and blood as a mere market, 
something that sniggered as humanity marched by. And all this great 
explosion of indignation was fired by the sight of Mr. Plimper toying with 
an artificial nose, at the sight of him grinning, with the nose perched at a 
clownish angle on his own. 

And how the indignation regarding his nose became tinged with a 
greater indignation that burned as at an offence against God’s universe, 
Lillibud could not well have told you. Had the little lump of matter that at 
contact with his flesh partook so wondrously of his nature, and in its turn 
recreated him—had it come to stand for him as a sacred symbol? Had it 
come to stand for him, indeed, as the very incarnation of the eternal miracle 
by which spirit and matter interacted and became expressed as one? It 
would be difficult to say. All this, however, might be well implied by the 
certainty that Richard Whittington in fighting Mr. Plimper for his nose was 
equally John Lillibud fighting for his soul. 

All this in the burning mists of his brain came to Lillibud as he looked 
down upon the prostrate form of Mr. Plimper. By degrees his brain cooled, 
and the practical side of the situation was borne home to him. He picked up 
his artificial nose and placed it carefully in its case. He gathered up the 
papers from the desk and stuffed them in his pocket. Then he began to 


turn his attention with increasing anxiousness to Mr. Plimper. He was lying 
very still on the floor. His mouth was open, and his two white upper teeth 
broke through a hard-set grin. One eye, the side on which Lillibud had 
struck him, was closed and discoloured. The other eye was open, so that 
Mr. Plimper appeared to be lying on his back grinning and winking up to 
heaven. 

Lillibud chafed his hands. They were becoming cold and stiff. He 
poured brandy—always kept in a cupboard in his room—in Mr. Plimper’s 
open mouth, but the fluid merely gurgled up and dribbled over Mr. 
Plimper’s chin. Lillibud listened to his heart. It had stopped. 

Mr. Plimper was dead. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


FEAR came upon John Lillibud as he looked down upon the dead body of 
George Augustus Plimper. He had killed him. He did not think he had 
meant to kill him. But it was none the less a fact that he had killed him. 
What was he to do? Should he go down and call a policeman? The 
policeman would see the dreadful bruise on Mr. Plimper’s temple and he 
would be arrested on a murder charge. He must prevent that at any cost. 
There was too much at stake for him to be arrested. He must think it over. 

He sat down in Mr. Plimper’s easy-chair and tried to think, but he could 
not keep his eyes off the dead face of Mr. Plimper, grinning, winking up to 
heaven; so he covered the body with the office hearth-rug. Thus he was 
able to think a little. 

It was midnight, and at the top of the great white building in the heart of 
the city all was as silent as the grave, all save that curious whispering sound 
as of running water that he had heard before when all was still. Then he 
grew nervous. He thought he heard steps along the corridor. Perhaps it was 
the night watchman or the caretaker. They might enter the room without 
knocking and see the thing on the floor. He got up and locked the door, and 
then sat down again to think. Again he thought he heard footsteps. The 
caretaker might try the door and find it locked, and, knowing he was inside, 
his suspicions might be aroused. In order to think properly, in order to gain 
time, he must hide the body. 

But where? A big cupboard, a secret place. Then 


in his mind he heard Mr. Plimper humming his little song, “Novelties, 
novelties, Lillibud, Lillibud,” saw him tapping on the panel behind his 
chair. “Solid, Lillibud, solid, hey? but there’s a room behind there which 
nobody knows but me. Ha-ha-ha! just another little novelty—all my very 
own.” 

A secret cupboard, a hidden room! It was just what he wanted. The next 
instant he was running his fingers round the beading of the panel, 
scrutinising every inch of it beneath the light of a portable lamp. Thus he 
spied in the bottom left-hand comer of the panel, against the beading, a tiny 
arrow pencilled. On the section of the beading toward which the arrow 


pointed he pressed a finger. There was a little click, and the whole panel 
swung slowly open. With it came a puff of damp and foetid air. 

In front of him Lillibud saw a little cupboard-like compartment about 
four feet deep by two-and-a-half feet wide. It was bare of fittings and 
furniture except for one curious feature—a fairly large mirror which hung 
on the back wall of the compartment. There was, however, yet another 
fitting which had at first escaped Lillibud. It was a shaded electric light 
bulb which, placed over the mirror, became automatically illuminated when 
the panel swung open. 

In the mirror before him Lillibud was startled to see the reflection of a 
white, drawn face set with staring, startled eyes. For a moment he hardly 
realised that the face was his own. Then he became curious about the face, 
and wanted to see it nearer. He was about to step into the cupboard to peer 
more closely into the mirror when a curious thing Mr. Plimper had said to 


him a long time ago flashed into his mind! “Supposing a looking-glass 
popped up in front of you when you were writing a letter, would you look 
into it? ... PIl bet you would, Lillibud, I'll bet you would.... Perhaps one 
day we’ll see.” 

The words flashed into his mind with all the sudden urgency of a danger 
signal. They checked his forward step, and he stood trembling on the 
threshold of the secret chamber from whose stark walls came the strange 
soughing sound louder than he had ever heard it. 

Not for untold gold would he now set a foot within that narrow cell. But 
somehow he must get Mr. Plimper’s body into it. He uncovered the corpse, 
but as the sight of the one open eye unnerved him, he covered the face with 
Mr. Plimper’s own silk handkerchief. He had never touched a dead body 
before. At first, in his inexperience, he tried to drag it by the arms, but they 
creaked so as he sought to pull them up and over the head that he let them 
go in sudden horror. Dragging the body by the feet was much easier. 

Lillibud’s problem now was how to stow the body in the cupboard 
without setting foot in it himself. He tried several ways, but in the end he 
found there was but one way. He raised the body erect on its legs—the feat 
was not beyond his considerable strength—kicked the feet just over the 
threshold, then heaved the whole body into the chamber. The body sank to 
the floor, and then a fearful thing happened. 


The floor of the cabinet gave way, dropped downwards as though hinged 
at the side, and the body slid 


silently into a dark void, whence came a breath so foul that 1t made Lillibud 
feel faint and ill. 

But hardly had the body disappeared than the panel swung to again and 
closed with a little click. Evidently the falling of the floor of the secret 
chamber operated mechanism which automatically closed the panel in the 
wall. 

Lillibud listened in the silence, listened, it seemed to him for an eternity, 
and then he heard from far off, not so much a splash as the echo of a splash. 
It was not a sound that began and ended, but a sound that lingered in 
whispers, first in the vicinity of the hidden cell, and then around the very 
walls of the office, until it seemed to wrap Lillibud himself in a dank, dark 
cloak of whispering. It was a trick of acoustics, no doubt, but the echo of 
the splash deep, deep down told him that some dark flood had received Mr. 
Plimper’s body and was bearing it away. 

He sank shivering into a chair. For the time being his difficulties were 
over. The ingenuity of Mr. Plimper himself had provided Lillibud with the 
means of disposing of his body. But as he sat in Mr. Plimper’s chair trying 
to collect his thoughts, he realised that while he might have got nicely rid 
of Mr. Plimper’s body, no one was more present with him in the room than 
Mr. Plimper. He felt himself in the presence of a strange something that 
pervaded the room. It was all around him; but somehow it seemed to him to 
issue for the most part, like the sound of the soughing, from the panel of the 
secret room. It might have been the soundless voice of Mr. Plimper’s soul, 
something 


between vision and thought. Perhaps, nearer still, it was some sort of 
Plimperian apocalypse. 

Mr. Plimper had been mad. Lillibud saw it now. He always had been 
mad, but no one knew it. The world had thought him wonderfully sane, but 
for all that he had been horribly mad. It was not a madness of violence: it 
was a madness that was bleak—merely bleak. Lillibud felt that bleakness 
chill him to the bone as he sat there. It was a madness of dark, sunless rocks 
blown by a ceaseless wind. Mr. Plimper had no passions. His nearest thing 


to warmth was fascination. He was fascinated by ingenious things. He had 
a mouse-trap mind. And once fascinated by a thing, he wanted to see it 
multiplied and multiplied. So much was he fascinated by an ingenious thing 
that at length it became a torture to him. Thus, to get rid of it he multiplied 
his gadgets by thousands and flung them among the people, grinned and 
rubbed his white, fat hands when he saw the multitudes fascinated too. 

But he had to have his masterpiece of ingenuity, his very own creation, a 
masterpiece whose fascination would as nearly as was possible create a 
passion in the dark chasms of Mr. Plimper’s soul. 

Thus he fashioned his man-trap in the secret room. He happened to 
know the architect who drew up the plans for the great white building, and 
he knew that, through the height of it and past the wall of his very room, 
ran one of the great flues that ventilated an underground river in the heart 
of London. Different workmen had been hired to do the various kinds of 
work 


required, so that none might know the purpose of the whole. 

The trap constructed, Mr. Plimper waited for a victim. He was not 
blood-thirsty. He was merely fascinated. The victim must be someone 
whom he could leave in his office alone, someone who could be made 
curious about the secret room. Then he worried, fearing that someone might 
open the secret door and yet not step inside the room. So one day, in an 
ecstasy of subtle ingenuity, he placed the mirror at the back of the cabinet 
and the light over it, and again he waited. 

Then he—John Lillibud—came upon the scene. With Mr. Plimper it was 
fascination at first sight. A big, strong man, manifestly clever, half a relative 
too. Also he brought another novelty, and he brought the name Lillibud, 
which also fascinated Mr. Plimper. What a fascinating catch he was | He 
offered him five hundred pounds, and so kept him near him. And all the 
while the Lillibud patent was bringing thousands to the firm’s coffers Mr. 
Plimper was artfully baiting his trap. Not that he had anything against 
Lillibud; if anything he liked him, and the mere fact that he liked him lent a 
greater piquancy to his enjoyment of the baiting. 

So the days went by, and Lillibud displayed little or no curiosity in the 
secret room. Mr. Plimper grew restless, almost resentful against Lillibud. 
The multitudes were buying the Lillibud-Plimper novelties, pouring money 


into the Lillibud-Plimper lap, but because his own master novelty would 
not work, Mr. Plimper was wretched. Thus he spoke to Lillibud 


about the mirror, chided him for his lack of curiosity. And thus he drew the 
little arrow near the secret spring, all in the hope of enticing his victim to 
the trap. Yet he was afraid of making the bait too certain. Mr. Plimper was 
an artist in his way—Lillibud gave him his due. He would find no 
enjoyment in almost pushing his victim into the trap. It must all be subtle 
and artistic. Even the drawing of the arrow had worried him as something 
that strained the canons of his art, as something, too, that might be hardly 
“fair.” 

He absented himself for days so that Lillibud should be left alone in the 
office free to satisfy his curiosity. And while he was away he worked 
himself into a fever of excitement by imagining that Lillibud was trying to 
open the secret panel. The panel opened. Lillibud was wavering. Oh, Lord, 
he was wavering! Would he step inside? He was peering at his face in the 
mirror. He was leaning forward to see the better. He had stepped—yes, he 
had stepped. Click—and he was gone. The sweat would break out upon Mr. 
Plimper’s forehead at that climax to his vivid imaginings, which were an 
agony and yet the very elixir of life to him. 

Then he would go feverishly hurrying back to London and the office, to 
find Lillibud sitting solidly in his chair and the panel still undisturbed. And 
he would be exasperated, and yet glad that he still had a victim to bait. 

Thus, in some sombre, cloudy fashion did the Plimperian apocalypse 
pass before the mind of John Lillibud as he sat in Mr. Plimper’s chair. It 
passed. The material present reasserted itself, and Lillibud realised 


that Mr. Plimper was dead, that his body had vanished, that the world 
would want to know what had become of him. In sudden flashes his course 
of action was determined. The tragic happenings had in curious fashion re- 
established him as John Lillibud, of Novelties, Ltd. Anna and the claims of 
Richard Whittington were all forgotten. His immediate interest was to save 
John Lillibud and his undertakings. 

Hurriedly he straightened the room. Mr. Plimper’s note-book, which had 
fallen from a pocket of the dead man, lay on the floor. Lillibud picked it up. 
How sane and ordinary the entries seemed! “Jan. 16. Ring up Jones & 


Mellin about contract.” “Jan. 23. Lunch with Doggis, 12.30, not 1.” “Feb. 
5. Crisp & Palmer to try on new suit, 3.30 p.m. Mention inside pocket in 
waistcoat.” At which entry he saw suddenly a vision of Mr. Plimper’s 
striped trousers and white spats pacing up and down the flat roof of the 
Novelties building. Poor Plimper! It seemed impossible to believe that he 
was gone. It would hardly do to leave such a piece of personal property 
lying about. 

How could he dispose of it? Lock it up in his drawer? He did not like the 
idea. You never knew. Take it about with him until he could dispose of it. It 
was too risky. There was a way, a sure way—if he had the nerve. 

Again he pressed the beading near the pencilled arrow on the secret 
panel, and once again the panel swung open. The flooring had remained 
where it fell, and the black void yawned before him. Into it he flung the 
note-book. It vanished, and in its vanishing there was no sound. 


At that moment Lillibud was struck by a new and curious feature about 
the trap. The automatic closing of the panel had been necessary to Mr. 
Plimper’s secret, for the trap had to remain a secret after it had taken its 
victim. But after the floor had once fallen, the automatic closing device, it 
seemed, became inoperative. Now the panel remained open. It remained 
open with the black hole gaping just inside. At that moment, in some 
strange manner, it flashed upon Lillibud that it might be important to 
remember this. It might be important. 

There was a rumbling sound in the building. It was the lift ascending. 
Quickly but softly he closed the secret panel. The lift had stopped on the 
top storey. There were footsteps in the corridor. He snapped out the lights in 
Mr. Plimper’s room. In his own room he switched them on and sat himself 
at his desk with papers spread before him. 

From the corridor came the sound of a woman’s voice. It was Clarissa’s. 
Clarissa! 

There was a knock at the door. He opened it to Clarissa and the 
caretaker. She was all overwrought and on the verge of tears, but before the 
caretaker she restrained her emotion. She never would let him down. 

She had rung through to the office to know if he were there, and the 
caretaker had said he was, he and George. And the chauffeur had driven her 
to meet him. It was just a little fun. She gave a nervous little laugh. 


So there he was! A nice time to make a business appointment with Mr. 
Plimper! And where was 


George? In his own office? She would tell him just what she thought of 
him, keeping her husband about so late. 

Lillibud shook his head. Mr. Plimper, he said, was not there. Must have 
left before he arrived. 

The caretaker said it was mighty funny. He could have sworn no one had 
gone out of the door since nine o’clock, when Mr. Plimper arrived. 

Lillibud told him he had better keep a sharper lookout on the premises. 
The caretaker scratched his head. Clarissa looked puzzled. 

“You'd like to make sure he’s not hiding in his room,” said Lillibud in 
bantering fashion to Clarissa, flinging open the door of Mr. Plimper’s room 
and switching on the lights. 

The three entered the big office, with its wires, switches and gadgets, 
and stood looking round in curious silence. 

Clarissa sniffed the air. “What a funny smell!” she exclaimed. “It’s 
like....” She sniffed again. “It’s something like graves smell,” she said. 

The caretaker sniffed. “It is a funny smell,” he said, “a mighty funny 
smell,” and again he scratched his head. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


DURING all the long drive in the dead of night to “The Pit” Clarissa 
crouched close against him, clinging to his arm. Sometimes she shivered, 
and sometimes she cried a little. 

Why did she shiver, and what made her cry? he asked her. But she could 
not tell him. She only shook her head and clung more closely to his arm. 
Once she whispered that she was afraid. And when he pooh-poohed her 
fears, demanding what on earth she had to be afraid of, she answered that 
she did not know. 

In the light and warmth of their big bedroom at 

“The Pit” she seemed to gain more strength and composure. She did her 
hair, seated before a mirror. 

She seemed to be thinking. Then she turned suddenly to him with an 
appealing gesture. 

“Why don’t you tell me?” she pleaded. “Why do you keep me in the 
dark?” 

She poured out her plaint upon him. Why had he left her like that 
standing on the pavement, without a word? Waited and waited, she had. 
And all scared stiff thinking something had happened to him. Asking 
policemen and feeling ashamed. Frightened of asking too much because it 
might make people talk about him, and he wouldn’t like it. Going home all 
alone, wondering, fretting. No sleep. Ringing up the office in the morning 
and hearing he had been there at midnight just after he left her. Pretending 
on the ’phone she knew all about it, and then waiting, and then at night 
again ringing up, and, well ... What could she 


think? She couldn’t go on much longer in this way. She had been patient. 

He knew she had been patient, and, looking at her there, he thought he 
saw her again as he had seen her in the old days of poverty—tired, sad, 
looking beaten. And remorse and pity struck him. He strode toward her, 
took her in his arms and told her not to worry. Life was complicated, one 
could not explain everything. But she need have no fear. She knew he loved 
her, didn’t ‘she? She knew that. Of course she did! 


She smiled and seemed reassured. But she wanted to know if he thought 
he was quite well. It worried her so. Did he think he sometimes lost his 
memory, just a little, and went wandering off? Then she saw his big brows 
growing dark and troubled, and knew she was trespassing, and she felt a 
sudden barrier between herself and him. And even in her feeling of utter 
helplessness there came into her mind a new idea. She would find out for 
herself. She would seek the truth about him. Not in hostility toward him, 
but to help him, to protect him. « And, thinking thus, she slept tranquilly at 
his side. 

It was a grim John Lillibud who sat in his office the next morning. He 
had his plan, and he was going to carry it through. Mr. Plimper, they told 
him, in answer to his inquiry, had not come to the office that morning. Later 
in the morning he said he wished to consult Mr. Plimper on a certain point 
and asked a secretary to ring him up at home. The reply came that Mr. 
Plimper was not at home and had not been home since early the previous 
evening. Next day, as there 


was still no news of Mr. Plimper, Lillibud consulted the manager, and they 
agreed that if nothing was heard by the evening it would be better to 
consult the police. 

A police inspector came and sat down heavily in Lillibud’s office, and 
very carefully took down the particulars of the last known movements of 
Mr. Plimper. The caretaker gave a very detailed account of how he had seen 
Mr. Plimper go up in the lift at nine in the evening, but had not seen him 
come down. He might have come down without him seeing him, of course, 
but he would have to have been “pretty slippy.” 

Lillibud declared Mr. Plimper was not in his office when he arrived at 
10.30, and there the inspector came up against a wall of impenetrable 
mystery. He said he would like to have a look round the building. And he 
started with Mr. Plimper’s own office, running his eyes curiously over Mr. 
Plimper’s maze of gadgets. 

“Seems to have been a curious kind of gentleman,” the Inspector 
remarked, blowing his nose and looking over the top of his handkerchief. 

“He was very ingenious,” remarked Lillibud. 

Soon after the inspector began a tour of the building to make sure Mr. 
Plimper had not fallen down any of the lift shafts. 
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For a week the disappearance of Mr. Plimper was the talk of the City. At 
least three morning papers put bright young reporters on the trail of Mr. 
Plimper. One traced him quite definitely across the Channel and then lost 
him in the forest at Le Touquet. Another was equally certain that Mr. 
Plimper had taken the train to Edinburgh, while a third was following up a 
theory 


all his own and hunted assiduously for him in the opium dens of dockland. 

In all this hue and cry for Mr. Plimper John Lillibud’s actions and 
attitude were the model of correctness. He conferred with Mr. Plimper’s 
relatives, he showed every readiness to assist the police in their 
investigations. He even gave orders that, until something more definite was 
known, everything in Mr. Plimper’s office should be kept exactly as he left 
it. He might yet return, he said. 

The processes of John Lillibud’s mind during all this time would have 
provided one of the most curious mental studies possible to imagine. As the 
days went by it became more and more a settled idea in his mind that it was 
not he, but the other man, Richard Whittington, who had killed Mr. 
Plimper. It was Richard Whittington who had gone to the offices of 
Novelties, Ltd., that night. It was he who had waxed hot and indignant at 
seeing Mr. Plimper toying with his nose. It was he who had struck the fatal 
blow. 

John Lillibud came upon the scene later, called into existence by the 
peril to his personality and his affairs. It was he who took supreme control 
when Clarissa’s voice was heard in the corridor. And now he was 
consolidating his position as John Lillibud. He reorganised the management 
of Novelties, Ltd., so that it would be carried on without loss of direction in 
the event of his enforced absences. He expected an attack from his most 
dangerous enemy, and he was doing all in his power to make his defences 
strong. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


SO back one day came Richard Whittington, back from a most perilous 
passage, back with some elation of victory in his heart, yet back with an 
after-haze and trouble of battle still in his mind. He was thankful, as he sat 
in his room once more—thankful that he was back, thankful that he was all 
there, safe and sound. Only one lack he had now, and that was Anna. He 
knew where he could find her. 

In all this, however, he was dimly aware that curious things were 
happening round him. 

On his arrival Mrs. Brown had met him in the hall. She looked at him in 
a queer fashion. 

“IT been readin’ the papers,” she said, and vanished down her stairs. 

Another curious incident happened when he was going upstairs. On the 
flight between the first and second storey he saw just in front of him two 
men, dressed for outdoors, who were coming down. He made way for them 
to pass. But instead of passing him the men went back, and stood side by 
side in a manner that was almost ceremonious. As he passed them they 
bared their heads and stood still and mute. 

He might not have thought much of it had not a similar incident 
occurred in the street in the afternoon when he went to post a letter. It was 
quite a busy street, some way from Mrs. Brown’s, but in the passing crowd 
he saw a strange man with a pale, still kind of face ceremoniously bare his 
head as he passed him. No other sign, not even a side glance did the 
stranger give. 


These incidents, however, did not then much exercise his mind, because 
his mind at the time was full of another matter. He wanted Anna. Thus the 
same night, in his wide-brimmed hat and flowing cape, he sallied forth. He 
had no plan. He wanted Anna, and he was going in the direction in which 
he knew she might be found. It was a wild night of wind and rain. But he 
exulted in it. The wind whisked off people’s hats and sent them rolling 
along the road. It took hold of his cape and set it flapping and cracking 
behind him; and all this made him laugh in a strange, excited fashion. He 


might have ridden, but he preferred to walk in the wind and rain, to do 
battle with it on his way to Anna. 

The restaurant in Soho, he knew, closed at about 10.30. From a discreet 
distance he watched the doors. At half-past ten he saw her leave the 
establishment. She walked away from, him, shuffling painfully along, 
struggling against the wind and the rain. He followed her slowly, gradually 
gaining on her. She heard footsteps, and glanced quickly behind her, and 
then seemed distressfully to quicken her pace. 

He came level with her on the pavement. “No need to hurry, Anna,” he 
said. “It’s only me, dear, only me.” He laid a hand on her arm. 

She stopped dead, all white and breathless, and looking up at him with 
imploring eyes, begged him to leave her. 

“And if I refuse to leave you, what then?” he asked. 

For answer she laid a hand on his arm. “Leave me, oh, do leave me!” 
she implored. “It is my only hope. Make it as easy as you can. You see, I’m 
not very strong—not just now, and it is hard to fight——” 


In the swirl of wind and rain he saw her falter, and her twisted body 
swayed. In a second he had gathered her up in his arms. A passing taxi-cab 
halted at his call, and into it he bore the half-conscious girl. 

She rested thus in his arms for a little space, and then gradually seemed 
to realise what had happened. 

“Where are we going?” she demanded. 

“We are going home, Anna,” he said, “we are going home, dear.” 

“Stop, stop!” she cried. “I cannot come, I must not come.” 

He tried to soothe her. He implored her for his sake to come with him. 

She blazed into sudden anger. How dare he force her to come with him? 
How dare he lay hands upon her? Was she a mere chattel to be picked up in 
the street and taken when wanted? It was the second time he had taken 
advantage of her weakness. Did he think, because she was bent and twisted, 
frail and of no account to anyone, that he could pick her up when he willed 
like a bundle of sticks? Did he think that? 

White, vehement and breathless, she commanded him to let her go. She 
made a desperate movement to the door of the cab. She tried to open it. He 
held her back. With white, clenched fists she fought him, rained weak 
blows upon him, and then suddenly was still. All panting, she gazed upon 
him in the dim interior of the taxi-cab with sudden wonder in her eyes. 


“Why do you want me? Why will you take me? When you know what it 
means.” 

For answer he drew her poor, misshapen body to his side and laid her 
white face on his heart, and all the 


trouble of his mind, all his restlessness of soul was stilled. 

Before the fire in the studio that night he talked to her. The familiar 
room was cosy. She crouched on a low hassock at his knee and, looking 
into the firelight through the burnished meshes of her hair, he spoke of his 
writing, of all he meant to do. 

Outside the storm still raged: wind and rain beat upon the window. 
Beneath them the house was still. For a little while they were there alone 
together, secure in their little universe, bounded by the four walls and the 
firelight. 

Then it came upon him how even that little universe was all unreal, how 
the shapes of things were not what they seemed to be, how their thoughts 
and feelings were affected by the shapes of things, and how all their values 
regarding each other might be quite different if they could but see each 
other as they really were. It troubled him. 

Softly he spoke to her, stroking her head the while. “Supposing,” he 
said, “you were straight and beautiful, supposing you woke up one morning 
without pain, and suppose you looked in the glass and saw someone you 
had never seen before? Supposin x 

He knew she was smiling, although he could not see her face. 
“Sometimes,” she said, almost in a whisper, “I do dream that I am straight 
and beautiful—sometimes ...” 

“If someone could come to you,” he said, “if someone could come and 
say, ‘Anna dear, the dream is true—you are straight and lissom as the little 
saplings in the wind, as white and lovely as the may ’; if someone could 


come to you to tell you this in very truth, would you be glad, Anna dear?” 

She was silent, thinking for a while. Then she slightly turned her head 
and, looking up at him, asked simply: 

“Would you?” 

Her answer with its direct reference of the whole question to himself 
amazed him. 


Would he be glad? Would he? 

His answer was slow and hushed. “God help us,” he said, “to know the 
truth; God help us to bear the truth; God help us to love the truth. Would I 
be glad? Anna, I don’t quite know, I don’t quite know.” His voice in the 
confession had sunk to a whisper. So they sat in silence before the fire. She 
could not understand him quite. She was puzzled at his mood and his 
questioning. He seemed to harp on her infirmity. It hurt her just a little. But 
in her heart she was tranquil. In her new knowledge of him she was 
unashamed and unafraid. So they sat in the warmth and stillness of the 
room until she was weary. 

Then she went to her bed in the adjoining room and called him when she 
was ready. He kissed her hands and forehead and then left her, and in the 
studio sat thinking far into the night. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


IN the days that followed mystery seemed to gather thick around him. One 
day no fewer than five men doffed their hats as they passed him in the 
street Not one of them had he, knowingly, ever met before. And not in any 
single case did the man who raised his hat appear to expect a salute in 
return. 

Sometimes he thought that he must be mistaken, and that the men had 
doffed their hats to some other person as he passed. But there had been no 
mistake about the men on the stairs. Moreover, the manner in which the 
men raised their hats was quite different from the cursory tilting of the brim 
which serves for a salutation with the average Englishman. It was a baring 
of the head, ceremonious, almost reverential in character. He noticed, too, 
that the men who saluted him were not ordinary men. They were men with 
a curious expression on their faces. They had still and, as it were, inward- 
listening faces. By the end of the day the oft-repeated salutation made him 
quite nervous, and at the fifth repetition he had a wild desire to buttonhole 
the man and ask him why he raised his hat when he passed. But he dare not. 

Even Mrs. Brown became mysterious. With Anna he was entering the 
house when Mrs. Brown, who was in the hall, touched his arm. 

“Just a word,” she said. 

He made a sign to Anna, who continued her way upstairs. Mrs. Brown 
looked up the stairs and round about, and then made a sign for him to 
follow her down into the basement. To Hilda she suggested that five 


minutes in the fresh air, taking up the weeds in the garden, might be good 
for her complexion. 

When they were alone Mrs. Brown sat herself down in her wicker chair, 
all a-wheeze with concern. She knew he wouldn’t mind her speaking to 
him. For wasn’t she ’is ma, and one as had known ’1m ever since he was 
born like? "Course she was. Well, and now she was going to tell him to be 
mighty careful. She couldn’t just say why. “You see,” she said, “I know a 
lot about them’—she waved a hand to the upper regions. “And I know a lot 
about you. I know you’re a one, and p’raps I know you’re moren a one; 
p’raps I know you’re something mighty like two. But you see, Dick, I don’t 


know all about you, and I don’t know all about them. You see, I know a lot 
about a lot o’ things, but I don’t know all about the lot o’ things I know 
about. I got the sense to know that. But from what I know, I know you got 
to be careful—terrible careful, Dick—terrible careful of them, Dick.” And 
Mrs. Brown, with her voice sunk to a hoarse whisper, again raised her hand 
toward the upstairs regions. 

He wanted to know just what she meant. Could she not be explicit? he 
asked. 

Mrs. Brown shook her head. “Don’t know quite enough,” she said 

But he knew what he knew. He was playing a queer game, wasn’t he? 
And he’d forgive her sayin’ that, seein’ as ’ow as she was his ma. And what 
people wanted to play such queer games for she never did know, when life 
might be as simple as kissin’ your hand. But there, he knew his own 
business, no doubt; and she was only his old ma. But she was a watcher, 
she was, 


and she’d watch out for him. She wanted him to know that. 

And with such vague warnings he had to be content. Not that he was 
much worried in his own mind. If anything, he was in these days conscious 
of a strange exaltation. He felt, he imagined, as a man who was inspired 
might feel. It was really a very strange feeling. Perhaps, too, he felt as 
though people were waiting for his words. He lived, it seemed, in the 
ethereal air. 

Thus he took to writing, and as Anna typed for him, he inveighed against 
the evils and the stupidities of the time. He was terse, cutting, and yet 
whimsical. He wielded a whip that had little bells upon it. Newspapers and 
reviews published his articles, and never had their influence been greater. 
The direct manner in which they influenced the public mind seemed almost 
uncanny. Another curious thing, too, was that the back of his mind, by no 
means always explicit in his articles, became somehow picked out of his 
words and made potent in the mind of the people. Thus, while the word 
“Novelties” occurred but twice in the whole series of articles, the public 
began to rise in ever-growing indignation against Novelties, Ltd., and its 
chief. How suth an extraordinary effect could be produced he was at a loss 
to imagine. 

Enlightenment was to come. 


One night after Anna had gone to bed he heard a soft knocking at his 
door. It reminded him so vividly of the night when Mr. Strapkin knocked at 
his door that, had he not remembered the down-turned thumbs of Mrs. 
Brown, he would almost have expected to see Mr. Strapkin enter. On 
opening the door, however, he 


saw, to his surprise, one of the two men who had stood with bared heads as 
he passed them on the stairs. He was a man about thirty-five, with dark hair 
and a sharp chin, and his eyes were dark and bright. Whittington thought he 
might be Welsh. The visitor bowed deeply. He bowed twice, and there was 
almost reverence in his bowing. Whittington bade him enter and sit down. 

He looked quite a normal kind of man as he sat smiling at Whittington, 
quite normal until he opened his mouth, at the same time touching his ears. 

He spoke, and his voice in quality was the strangest voice Whittington 
had ever heard. All voices are but vibrations, he knew, but this voice 
sounded like a vibration—the vibration of a string. It was perfectly flat in 
tone and without rhythm. It sounded very much like the voices of spirits are 
made to sound on the stage. It was the voice of a ghost. The voice said: 

“T-am-stone-deaf-but-I-have-learned-to-speak. If-you-speak-slowly-and- 
make-your-lips-move-well-I-shall-understand-you.” 

The voice explained that its owner’s name was Williams. He was the 
chief secretary of The Voice, an organisation of which, Mr. Williams 
believed, he had heard something from a man whose name was Strapkin. 

Whittington bowed assent, following which, to cut a very long and 
slowly told story short, Mr. Williams said that Mr. Strapkin’s death had 
robbed the society of its Master Mind. The Master Mind being the soul of 
the organisation, it was necessary to make a new appointment immediately, 
and Whittington’s writings expressed so nearly the aims and ethics of their 
society that the Council had unanimously adopted him as the Master 


Mind. It had not been necessary at once to acquaint him of his appointment. 
It was enough that his writings should be circulated to all their branches, 
and there were fifty of them in London alone, and that they should become 
their daily creed and fervent belief. 

The time had come, however, when they needed more definite guidance, 
when their thought should become particular, objective in direction. For 


that the Council needed his presence. Indeed—and Mr. Williams bowed 
low—he had come to invite the Master Mind to the inaugural ceremony 
that very night. The Council were awaiting him. 

So this was the explanation of all that had happened in the preceding 
days, the ceremony on the stairs, the baring of heads on the street. The deaf 
mutes had recognised him. The Voice had saluted its Master Mind. And all 
over the country his ideas had vibrated in thousands of intense and silent 
minds. And thence had come his power. 

And he was avid for power. His appetite for power overcame all his 
scruples, and Mr. Williams bowed low as he made way for him to pass. He 
wished the fellow would not bow so much. 

As Whittington passed from his room and set foot upon the landing, he 
felt he had set foot in a strange new world. He had opened a doorway into 
silence. In silence he followed his silent guide, and the dim stairways and 
passages of this house kept by Mrs. Brown became for him the ways of 
silence, the labyrinthine ways of soundless thought. 

Mr. Williams walked in front, and soon they came to the door of the 
Room. The silent guide opened it and 


walked straight in. Whittington followed him, and beheld one of the 
strangest sights he had ever seen. The Room was a fairly large apartment, 
formed, as is often the case in the older London houses, of two rooms 
divided at one time by wide double doors. In the centre of the room was a 
long table, and round the table sat as weird a company as could be 
imagined. A dozen or so figures, there seemed to be, all attired in long 
black gowns, something like the soutanes of Roman Catholic priests, while 
the heads of the figures were hidden in conical hoods. There were no holes 
for the eyes, though Whittington fancied the hoods were provided with dark 
gauze windows. But the startling feature of each hooded figure was the lips. 
In each hood an aperture had been cut for the mouth and, the hood being 
drawn tightly to the back of the head, made the lips bulge through the 
aperture. Moreover, each pair of lips, it seemed, had been daubed with a 
kind of white phosphorescent paint, so that in the dim light they glowed in 
a manner that was not a little strange. 

The company rose as he entered and made low obeisance, bowing till 
their foreheads touched the tabletop in front of them. Then he noticed how 
animated the lips were. Not one pair of lips was still. As restive as eyes, 


they seemed to be, twitching, being suddenly elongated here, spasmodically 
pursed there, while some worked in a curious chewing movement. It 
seemed to him that it was the lips that regarded him, that they were both 
eyes and mouths at the same time. 

His guide led him to the far end of the table, where there was a dais with 
a chair placed upon it. Signs 


were made to him that he should mount it, and so soon as he stepped upon 
the dais the company again touched the table-top with their foreheads. 

Mr. Williams disappeared for a moment, to reappear gowned and cowled 
like the rest of the company. In his vibrating sepulchral voice he put a few 
questions to him, bidding him bow to signify assent. 

Did he now willingly accept to be the Master Mind of the Voice. 

He bowed. 

At this a strange movement took place among the company. The cowls 
in unison seemed to grow a little taller, and the shoulders, equally in 
unison, seemed to expand. Then he saw all the softly glowing lips become 
round, all showing little dark holes in the middle. Following which he 
heard the sound of a great blowing. It came to him then that all the 
company, at his bowing, had inhaled deeply and were now, with bulged 
cheeks, blowing the air out again. 

What the significance of this could be, he was at first at a loss to 
determine. But, strange to relate, he experienced just afterwards a feeling of 
increased power. He had a feeling of having received a benediction. Then 
he understood. The blowing noise was a kind of salutation. More than that, 
it was an act of blessing. It was a symbol; nay, more, perhaps—an actual 
outpouring of spirit upon him. 

The ceremony continued. From somewhere the secretary produced 
another gown and cowl. The gown was first slipped on him. Then the 
secretary, with the same kind of ceremonious gesture, pulled the cowl over 
his head. It was remarkable how well everything 


fitted. It seemed that his measurements had been taken. As he stood 
gowned and cowled there came the sound of more blowing. 

Then the secretary made a sign to the company, and a figure came 
forward from the table. It walked slowly, and was so bent that Whittington 


judged the figure to be that of an old man, perhaps the oldest of the 
company. To him, when he had reached the dais, the secretary handed an 
ornate little bowl, and with it the bent figure mounted the dais. The old man 
dipped a finger in the bowl and withdrew it dripping with a white 
phosphorescence, and this he smeared on Whittington’s two lips. This, it 
seemed, was the anointing; for so soon as his lips were, as it were, aflame, 
the company inhaled and blew mightily several times, until it seemed that 
the room was filled with a rushing wind. 

There were vows to take, all administered in the ghostly voice of the 
secretary. That he would give always of the best of his mind. That he would 
withhold nothing of his mind. That he would keep faithfully all the secrets 
of the society. That he would accept the pain of death did he break any one 
of his vows. To each and all of the vows he gave his assenting bow. 

The ceremony over, the meeting passed to business matters. The 
secretary explained that the council was now about to direct all its energies 
against the firm of Novelties, Ltd. It needed guidance. A point of attack was 
offered in the mysterious death of the man Plimper. Had the Master Mind 
any revelation to make to them on the fate of Plimper? 


At which Richard Whittington, with full consciousness of the blow he 
was delivering against John Lillibud, found his mind moving his lips and 
the words he framed were: 

“He was murdered.” 

“Who murdered him?” came the sepulchral voice. 

And his lips formed the words: 

“John Lillibud.” 

“Can the Master Mind tell us why John Lillibud murdered George 
Plimper,” asked the voice. 

For a moment or so Whittington sat in brooding fashion, and then an 
idea rather than knowledge flashed into Whittington’s mind. His lips moved 
and the words were: 

“He killed Plimper because Plimper was like his wife.” 

The question whether this was fair to Lillibud did not enter his head. He 
did not even question whether it were true. It was an idea in his mind and 
his lips revealed it. 

And where, they wanted to know, was George Plimper’s body? His reply 
was that they must search John Lillibud’s office for a secret door. 


He saw the hoods turn this side, then that. The members were looking in 
amazement one to the other. How did he know these things? How did he 
know? What Master Mind was it that seemed to know the secrets of other 
men? 

That his declaration had caused some sensation was evident, for now all 
the glowing lips were working quickly. It was fascinating to watch them. 
Especially was he fascinated by the action of the tongue which 


with some of the silent speakers was more pronounced than with others. It 
flashed, piquantly pink, from between the lambent lips, seeming a most 
potent thing, though it surely must have been his imagination that 
sometimes he thought he saw a little blue flame start from the point of it. 

Also it was curious to see an individual member whose lips had moved 
without any attention being paid him suddenly purse his lips and blow. At 
which action all heads would be instantly turned toward the blowing 
member, who would then address the assembly. Now, whether the blowing 
was sensed as a slight draught on the exposed and sensitive lips of the other 
members, or whether the blowing carried in stronger force some current of 
mind which thus made its impression on the minds of other members, it 
might be difficult to say with any degree of certainty, but Whittington was 
of the opinion that both these processes may have been operative. Anyhow, 
as he sat there in the dead silence with flashing lips all around him, it 
seemed to him that in the dim room he was immersed in a pool of thought, 
a pool all criss-crossed with strong currents, which washed his mind and 
were manifested in phosphorescent ebullition on the surface of the pool. In 
the silence it seemed he had discovered a universe of all-pervading Mind. 

So in the dead of night decisions were taken, and these men for whom 
the world was voiceless decided those things which to them it seemed good 
that the world should think and say on the morrow. 

But even when the Master Mind was bowed from the room, the work 
was not finished. For the decisions 


had to be recorded in code, reprinted by a duplicating machine, all ready 
for the silent runners, who would carry the word to the silent brethren in all 
quarters of the great city. The Master Mind at this stage had no need to 
know of these things. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


A FEW days afterwards curious stories began to be circulated about 
Novelties, Ltd., and particularly about John Lillibud. No one knew exactly 
whence the reports emanated. The air seemed full of them. 

The rumours said that it was John Lillibud who, in the dead of night, had 
killed George Augustus Plimper. They said, too, that high up in the great 
white building of Novelties, Ltd., was a secret room, a chamber of horrors, 
and that it held, if not the body of Mr. Plimper, then at least the key of the 
mystery. 

Why did not the police move? people wanted to know. What were they 
doing? Had Lillibud bribed them? They were prepared to believe John 
Lillibud capable of doing almost anything. People began to be indignant. 
Little crowds would gather occasionally in front of Novelties House, 
someone would boo, and then the police would move them on. 

So insistent did the popular clamour become that the police were led to 
make another investigation. One morning the inspector who had 
interviewed Lillibud just after Mr. Plimper’s disappearance presented 
himself again at Lillibud’s office, and once again sat heavily in a chair. Just 
to get things clear in his mind like, he said, he would like to go over things 
again with Mr. Lillibud. So over the circumstances they went again, and at 
the end of it all the inspector made some notes in a little book, and then, as 
though it had just occurred to him, he said: 

“S’pose you wouldn’t mind, Mr. Lillibud, if we went and just had 
another look round that room.” 


Lillibud begged the inspector to believe that the whole premises were 
open to him. Whereupon the officer said, supposing, then, they started with 
the gentleman’s office. 

So into Mr. Plimper’s room they went, and there the inspector, 
beginning in the corner nearest the door, began a systematic tapping of the 
panelling. 

He was starting on the wall that ran behind Mr. Plimper’s chair when 
Lillibud ventured to suggest that he might be able to save the inspector’s 


time. Was he by any chance trying to discover a secret door or chamber, 
about which there had been rumours. 

The inspector, becoming very professional, said it was possible that he 
might be looking for something of the kind; just possible, you know. 

Lillibud begged the inspector to give his attention for a moment to the 
other side of the room. There he pressed the secret spring, and the bookcase 
swung open, revealing the stairs to the roof. Here, said Lillibud, was 
something which might explain the rumours. 

At the sight of the swinging bookcase the inspector’s face cleared. Of 
course that explained it, he said. That was the secret door. And where did it 
lead?—on to the roof? Well, now, and might they go up? 

So up on the roof they went, the inspector observing that the only way 
off the roof other than by the stairs was over the parapet, and if the 
gentleman had taken that way, well, there would have been “some kind of 
hevidence, so to speak, in the street.” 

So the inspector bade Mr. Lillibud good-day, and that, so far as the 
police and Lillibud were concerned, 


was the end of the matter. John Lillibud, it seemed, had won again. 

But if the police were satisfied, the public was not. It was extraordinary 
how deeply rooted was the idea that in some way John Lillibud was 
responsible for the disappearance of Mr. Plimper. 

It was curious, too, that a certain rumour got abroad that Lillibud had 
done away with Plimper because Plimper “liked” Lillibud’s wife—a natural 
contortion, it may be observed, of the less common reason, as it was first 
given, that he “was like” Lillibud’s wife. 

In this respect it is curious to note that John Lillibud’s conscience was 
clear in regard to Mr. Plimper. It was Richard Whittington who had killed 
Mr. Plimper. He had killed him in a battle for his nose. True, he was aware 
that Richard Whittington on his part blamed him, attributing his action to 
some strange objection to Mr. Plimper’s personal appearance, but the fact 
did not weigh with him. To an impartial observer acquainted with the inner 
facts of the case it might have occurred that the truth of the matter lay in 
some kind of fusion of the two cases as they presented themselves in the 
minds of John Lillibud and Richard Whittington. 

Anyhow, matters went from bad to worse, for just at this time there 
appeared in one of the more advanced dailies an article, under the name of 


Richard Whittington, whose book The Man with the Crooked Nose was still 
talked about, which held up modern life to scathing irony. People were 
regimented by the big advertisers. The man in the street from the time he 
got 


up to the time he went to, bed performed antics in accordance with the 
strings pulled by the big advertisers. In the public mind the taunting article 
was linked with Novelties, Ltd. People cut the article out and sent it to their 
friends. Sometimes they wrote upon it such remarks as “One for old 
Lillibud” or “What price Novelties, Ltd.?” 

And then people began to ask what had become of John Lillibud. For a 
day or two no one had seen him at Novelties House. Even the general 
business manager, who was used to the strange ways of John Lillibud, 
became, in the circumstances, a little uneasy. Moreover, he did not like the 
rumours he heard, and sometimes he would unlock Mr. Plimper’s room and 
gaze curiously around the walls. 

“Fiddlesticks!” he would afterwards remark to himself, “‘fiddlesticks!”’ 

The rumours reached Clarissa at “The Pit.” The servants, she noticed, 
began to look at her in a curious way. She caught them huddled together 
and whispering in corners. 

Also Clarissa saw the accusing article, and this led her to lay the whole 
blame on Richard Whittington for the attack on her husband. In some 
fashion, she was certain, this mysterious enemy was at the back of all the 
trouble. She remembered the previous attack and the book, and thus she 
became obsessed with the idea that somehow she must find Richard 
Whittington, somehow she must stop him making these terrible attacks. 

Also she was afraid because sometimes it came to her mind that the 
rumours might be true. 


For, after all, the fate of George Plimper was a mystery, and ... But she 
thrust these suspicions of her husband from her. To her they were treachery. 

Then John Lillibud came on to the scene again. He came back to “The 
Pit” one night looking harassed and worn. She asked him no questions, but 
tried to soothe him, tried to have everything round him as she knew he 
liked it best. 


He ate his supper in silence. She poked the fire into a cheerful blaze and 
sat near him. 

“Well,” he said, at last, “I suppose even you have heard the rumours.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard them,” she said. 

“Well?” he queried. 

“T don’t believe them. Of course I don’t believe them,” she said. 

“Why, of course?” he asked, looking a little amused. 

“Well, how can I?” she replied. 

He thought a little while. “Suppose I told you they were true,” he said, 
and sat wagging his big head at the fire. “Suppose I told you that.” 

She gasped a little, but she braced herself. 

“Th-then I’d say either that you did it unintentionally or that you had—j- 
jolly good reason for doing it.” The latter part of the sentence came out 
with a burst. 

“Gallant, gallant of you, Clarissa, dear,” and he touched her hand. 

She clasped it and dropped on her knees at his side. 


“John, John dear, why don’t you do something?” she pleaded. “We can’t 
go on like this; we can’t, you know. You know it’s all wrong, all wrong 
what they say. You must stop them saying it. Somewhere you have an 
enemy: that man who wrote the book. God knows what you did to make 
him an enemy. You’ve never hurt anybody. But there it is. He’s out to ruin 
you; can’t you see it? Then stop him, stop him somehow. Anyhow, do 
something. Make them prove something. Challenge them—that used to be 
your way. You’ve had to fight before, and you’ve won. Fight again. Ring up 
the police. Tell them to get busy. Tell them to arrest you. Call in the 
reporters; tell them what you’ve done. Laugh at them. That’s your way.” 

He looked at her admiringly. 

The telephone stood at his side. He stretched out a hand, rested it on the 
receiver. 

“Holborn, double-six four-O, that’s the number,” she said; “that’s right, 
tell them ...” 

His hand dropped from the telephone. “No,” he said, “no. What’s the 
good? No use, Clarissa, I can’t do it. I’ve lost my nerve, I think.” 

She wrung her hands in exasperation as he sat there shaking his big 
head. 


“Very well,” she said in sudden determination; “very well then, Pll take 
my way.” 

“And what way is that?” he asked. 

“Pll see Richard Whittington—I’ll see him soon,” she said, adding a 
little grimly: “‘and I shan’t be without an argument either.” 

“You'll find him a tough nut, I fear,” he remarked 


with a quizzical smile, adding, “Perhaps you’d like to take me with 
you.” 

“You!” she exclaimed a little scornfully. “You! Impossible.” 

“True, true enough,” he ejaculated, and suggested it was time for bed. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


WHEN Clarissa bought her little revolver with its pretty mother-of-pearl 
handle it was with little thought of killing. She bought it as a symbol more 
than anything else. Her mission, she felt, in some fashion involved life and 
death, and the presence of the little revolver in her hand-bag, a pretty blue 
bag that John had given her to go with a blue costume, seemed in some 
curious way a necessity. It made her feel dramatic, and it gave her courage. 

Sometimes she even found herself rather looking forward to meeting 
Richard Whittington. She had seen pictures of him in the newspapers, and 
it was curious that he was a little like John, though much handsomer than 
John, John with his crooked little nose. Poor John! Also she imagined he 
was a good deal younger too. Anyhow, she hated him; for he, she was 
certain, was responsible for her husband’s trouble. Always attacking him, 
he was, in all sorts of covert ways—in books and articles. He was setting 
everybody against John and Novelties, Ltd., and it worried John. It was 
taking John away from her. It was even this man, perhaps, who was at the 
bottom of John’s absences. Perhaps he was a blackmailer. Anyhow, it was 
all making John ill and absent-minded and funny, so that she was even a 
little afraid for him. Something had to be done. She was desperate and 
meant to fight for her man. 

It was like Clarissa, too, that in buying her revolver she must have an 
audience. She telephoned to Dora—latterly in her trouble she had seen 
more of 


Dora than when they first went to live at “The Pit”’—and arranged to meet 
her in Oxford Street. And Dora came, full of sympathy and light chatter, 
until Clarissa asked her to guess what she was going to buy. She would 
never guess. A revolver! 

And Dora was shocked, and Clarissa rather enjoyed Dora being 
shocked. What was she going to do with it? Nothing. At least, she supposed 
nothing. Might frighten him with it. Men like that often wanted frightening. 
You had to show them you were in earnest. 

Clarissa and Dora sat on chairs in a gunsmith’s shop, both feeling very 
out of the ordinary and interesting as they picked up little revolvers from 


the array of tiny, shining weapons on the counter. And would the pretty 
little revolver with the mother-of-pearl handle really kill a man? Dora 
wanted to know. 

“At twenty yards, madam,” the shopman solemnly informed her. 

Clarissa chose this pretty little revolver, and was shown how to load it, 
and how to aim; for, she said, she lived in a very lonely place and—well, 
you never knew. 

And Dora shivered a little, but said, “I’m sure you’re doing right, dear.” 

So Clarissa put the little revolver into her blue handbag and sallied forth 
to do battle against Richard Whittington—desperate, it is true, but feeling 
also just a little tragic. 

The first thing she had to do was to find Richard Whittington’s address. 
This was not easy. Not a reference book, not a street directory mentioned 
his 


name. She wrote to his publishers, who replied politely that it was not their 
practice to give authors’ addresses, but they would be happy to send a letter 
on. Finally she employed a private detective agency, who after a week gave 
her an address in Bruton Street, Bloomsbury. 

First Clarissa wrote. Many letters she wrote before the composition 
pleased her. The letter she finally sent was dignified in tone. She begged 
Richard Whittington to cease his attacks on her husband, who was a sick 
man. Veiled as they were, his attacks had always been unfair. Now they 
were doubly unfair, as the man who was the object of them was broken and 
unable to defend himself. Would he not listen to the plea of a wife, to 
whom her husband was everything, and allow him to live his life in peace? 

Day after day she waited, but no reply came. Not a word did she say to 
John, and then when John went away again on one of his mysterious 
journeys, she felt the time had come when she must act. She determined to 
see Richard Whittington. 

Clarissa paid particular attention to her toilette the afternoon she set out 
upon her mission. She wore her smart tailor-made in blue, which made her 
look wonderfully slim and young, considering that she was nearing the 
forties. Also she wore a little close-fitting hat, and over it a little veil that 
fell just below the eyes, giving just a touch of mystery to their glamour. She 
wondered about perfume, and stood hesitating with the choice cut-glass 


bottle in her hand. It had come from Paris, and the name of the perfume, as 
one could see from the gilt letters on the label, was 


Salut’ d’Amour. Clarissa decided that just a spot might be advisable. She 
dabbed a drop on her handkerchief, and then, moistening a finger with 
another drop, rubbed a little behind each car. She decided against an 
umbrella. Somehow it did not go with her handbag and the pretty little 
revolver inside it. Thus she sallied forth, feeling very well dressed, elegant, 
and even a little mysterious. Her heart was beating just a little bit faster 
than usual. Not that she was nervous—oh, dear no | A little excited 
perhaps, but that was all. 

It was not far in a taxi-cab from King’s Cross to Bruton Street. Clarissa 
told the man to stop at the corner, and walked the rest of the way. Bruton 
Street itself was a little shock to Clarissa’s preconceived idea of her 
meeting with Richard Whittington. She imagined a sober-fronted house, 
with a big solid door and shiny knob—a door something like a solicitor’s 
door. She imagined a discreet and white-capped maid opening the door and 
bidding her to wait a little in a quaint drawing-room all Chinese bric-a-brac 
and idols. And then she would be ushered through heavy curtains, treading 
on thick carpet into another room, and Richard Whittington, from behind a 
big desk, would rise and bow, and then, and then ... 

Then she heard herself saying: “You sec, it makes me so unhappy, all 
this. And I’m desperate, Mr. Whittington. I’ve no one to turn to and—and 
I’ve even bought a little revolver. No one knows. I’ve told no one else that. 
But somehow I have had to tell you.” She would watch his face, and then 


And here was the house: a shabby, secretive-looking 


place, and a door knob that certainly was never polished. She rang the bell, 
and heard it ring in a cracked and muffled manner. She waited quite a long 
while, it seemed, hearing no sound, and then suddenly the door was opened 
charily, and just wide enough to reveal a stout woman, who wheezed and 
surveyed her in hostile fashion through narrow slits of eyes. 

Clarissa felt suddenly weak and ineffective. She asked for Mr. Richard 
Whittington. 

The woman shook her head. “Not at ’ome, lady,” she said. 


Clarissa bridled. “You are quite sure, I hope,” she said, “because it is 
very important, and I have come a long way to see Mr. Whittington.” 

The woman slowly shook her head. “Nothin’ doin’, lady,” she said. “’E’s 
not at ’ome.” 

Could she say when he might be home? Tomorrow, for instance. It really 
was important. 

The woman as she stood peering from the doorway seemed to soften a 
little. She slowly scratched a fleshy jowl, and said there was no telling. 
These authors never knew what they was going to do for two days together. 
Would the lady leave a message: perhaps just a card or something? 

Clarissa said no, but she would call again the next day. Perhaps Mr. 
Whittington might be informed. He would know who it was. 

The next day Clarissa called again, and again the stout, wheezy woman 
told her Mr. Whittington was not at home. She grew desperate and stubborn 
in the face of failure. A third afternoon she returned to Bruton Street and 
rang, but no one came to the door. 


She walked up and down the street. A cripple girl, terribly deformed, 
passed her, and she wondered where she had seen her before. She wandered 
about the streets. Thwarted, she yet felt that it was here that the solution of 
the trouble and the mystery was to be found. She could not tear herself 
away from the dismal streets. Dusk was falling, and she began to be self- 
conscious, promenading up and down. Then, when passing a back street, 
she thought she saw her husband. She was almost sure it was he. Amazed, 
she ran a few steps toward him. The man quickened his steps. Clarissa 
called him: “John, John!” And then he had vanished. He might have passed 
into some back garden, or he might have been suddenly caught up into the 
clouds, for all she knew. 

She went to the office. Mr. Lillibud, they said, had left about an hour 
ago. Had she been mistaken? John had gone home, perhaps. Was it her 
fancy that the people in the big building looked strangely at her? It was 
closing time, and the building was emptying itself. Here and there little 
groups were gathered all whispering. 

“Things are none too good, none too good, Mrs. Lillibud,” Mr. Trouncer, 
the general manager, had told her. 

Outside she noticed that people were inclined to stand still and look 
curiously up at the big white building. Policemen were about, and loiterers 


were told to “move on.” There were policemen watching the place, and she 
wondered why. 

She hurried home to “The Pit,” hoping to find John there. But John was 
not there. She spent a 


restless night, and next day was back at Bruton Street—it was strange how 
instinct impelled her there—ringing frantically at the bell. Once again the 
stout woman came to the door. 
“No good, lady,” she said, “Mr. Whittington has gone into the country.” 
Clarissa felt she wanted to cry. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


IN the studio at Bruton Street Richard Whittington chafed and fumed. Anna 
watched him a little wonderingly, for she had never seen him quite so 
agitated before. It began with a letter, some mysterious letter that had come, 
and the address on the envelope was in a woman’s hand. His brow had 
clouded as soon as he had seen the hand-writing. Then, after pacing up and 
down the room, he had suddenly torn the letter into shreds and thrown it in 
the fire. But not a word did he say to Anna. There were, indeed, many 
things that perplexed him. Anna herself was one of them. She was content 
with him now, but he knew she was not happy. She was quiet at times, grew 
paler than was even her wont, and although her cheerful spirit shone out as 
brightly as it had ever done, the look of suffering that always haunted her 
eyes was intensified. 

Also he was not quite happy about his position with The Voice. He had 
not told Anna about it; he could not tell her, and this vexed him. Moreover, 
he had an uneasy feeling that the psychic effect of The Voice was, so far as 
his permanent powers were concerned, as baleful as that of a drug. The 
backing of his writing by the weird organisation gave him increased 
temporary power, but he felt that each day he was coming to rely upon it 
more and more. He was inclined to write only on those subjects in which he 
had the psychical influence of The Voice behind him. The Voice, he was 
aware, held Kim in increasing bondage. 


Then, a day or so later a curious and disturbing thing happened. He 
relied a great deal on taxi-cabs, especially at night for effecting his change 
from one personality to another. Providing the cab were taken and 
dismissed in streets not too brightly lighted, the driver seemed seldom to 
notice the difference between the fare he took up and the fare he put down. 

On this occasion, as Richard Whittington, he had taken a taxi-cab near 
Bruton Street, and as John Lillibud he had dismissed it at Holborn. He had 
an idea that the man had driven him before. Anyhow, he was a very quiet 
and civil man, a bit strange in his manner perhaps for a taxi-man; but, 
anyhow, polite. So Lillibud tipped him well. What, however, was his 


surprise when the man, before he drove off, bared his head in a very 
ceremonious manner. 

The action was so marked, so charged with peculiar meaning, that 
Lillibud could not forget it. He was—yes, of course he was John Lillibud. 
Instinctively his hand went to his nose. He surely had not forgotten—no, it 
was his own little crooked nose. And yet the man had bared his head. 

This incident added to Richard Whittington’s unrest. He had a feeling of 
being caught in a maze of complication. He wanted simplicity and the open 
sky. 

And all the while spring was in the air. Even in the scrubby little back 
garden in Bruton Street its advent was heralded by the chatter of birds and 
the purpling buds on the lilac-trees. He wanted to see more of it. He wanted 
to find violets in the hedgerows, to smell the wind blowing off the fields. 
He 


wished Anna to accompany him, but she said walking made her tired. He 
could walk quicker, go further if he were alone. 

Unwillingly he left her at home and took his way far into the hilly 
Surrey country. He left the big motor-bus at a very red and new wayside inn 
and struck across the country. There was no purpose in his mind, and yet as 
he walked, with a bright sky overhead and the scent of damp and fertile 
earth in his nostrils and the fresh wind on his cheeks, a purpose grew in his 
mind. Then, after an hour’s walking, he came upon a spot so fair that he 
stopped stock-still in very wonder at it. The footpath had led him through a 
little wood, and, emerging from it, he found, as it seemed to him, the whole 
world suddenly spread at his feet. Fields and meadows, woods and villages, 
threaded through with purple ribbon roads, lay below him, and above all 
was the bright sky, vigorous with great billowing clouds that high winds 
swept swiftly along. 

But at the side of the little wood there was no wind. And here, cupped in 
the hillside, was a little meadow. Already it was spangled with buttercups, 
and through it ran a little brook that swept an urgent way down the hillside. 
And someone had built a pretty cottage at the edge of the meadow in the 
shelter of the wood. In the garden was a cherry-tree just breaking into 
snow-white blossom. And, what was more, the cottage was to let, 
furnished. 


Then as he stood in that pleasant place there came to him not so much a 
great idea as a great urge. The world was in the process of re-creation. He, 
too, 


would re-create his world. He felt the power in him and exulted in it. He 
might make his world anew. 

Moreover, he might bring beauty into it. Goodness there already was, 
but he might make goodness beautiful. Pain and suffering there were in his 
world, but with him lay the power to still the pain. He knew the risks. He 
knew it might mean that he never could go back to the other world. He, 
Richard Whittington, might in that process be so re-created that he could 
never return to the world of John Lillibud again. Dimly he knew this, but in 
his exultant mood it did not weigh with him. 

In the near-by village he found the owner of the cottage. It was free, and 
he took it for a month, and at the end of that time, he said, he would see. 
The very next day they would come in, he said, some time toward the 
evening. He ordered provisions to be sent up all ready for them. Then he 
went back to Anna. 

He returned to her exultantly as a lover bringing gifts. He would not tell 
her all he brought her—no, it must come with the dawn. It must come as 
naturally as the dawn, as miraculously as the dawn—when it came. 

She was amused at his enthusiasm. Fancy hiring a cottage like that! He 
did do impulsive things sometimes, didn’t he? But why not go earlier next 
day? Why wait until it was nearly dark before they got there—this beautiful 
place? Why wait? 

But he was insistent that they should wait. He said he had work to finish. 
He did not say that he wanted her to behold the beauty of their new world 
only 


when she was beautiful, and that for this she must wait until the dawn. It 
was for this reason, however, that he had planned for them to arrive at dusk. 

It seemed to him the next day that she had never been more worshipful. 
There was, after all, much to do before they left. There was typing to finish, 
and there were things to buy, and packing to be done. And in it he knew she 
was suffering much pain, but in spite of it she was wonderfully efficient. 
She thought of everything, and she always smiled up at him when he 


looked at her. It seemed to him that the smile came as a glimmer from the 
heavenly places. 

Mrs. Brown was called from her lower regions to be acquainted with 
their plans. She told him that “the Lady” had been again, and seemed much 
“hupset” at not seeing him. For a moment his brow clouded. “Tell her if she 
calls to-morrow,” he said, “that I have gone into the country.” 

A taxi first and then the train—it seemed a prosaic way to travel to a 
new world. Wimplesham was the station. Quite a number of people were 
going to Wimplesham. To find his new world he must take a ticket to 
Wimplesham. It amused him, this. 

He had never been tenderer with her. The journey made her think of the 
first journey she had taken with him, across the Channel from Paris, when 
she noticed how tender his hands were, though they hardly touched her. 
Now he was tenderer still. And with it all she felt in him a thrill of 
happiness, of excitement that was contagious. And this, when she looked up 
at him and smiled, brought a little sparkle to her eyes. The wonderful 
vividness of her struck him. In her 


deformity, with her brave smile, she seemed more humanly real than 
anyone else in the railway carriage. Everyone looked at her, everyone tried 
to help her. She was grateful to them all. 

She sat in a comer seat peering out through the window into the 
gathering shadows of the evening. The houses became less dense, street 
lights were lit. Streets became isolated and ran in garlands of light down 
hill-sides. Then there were trees and fewer houses, and lights twinkled like 
stars from hazy hillsides, and then there were long stretches in which there 
were no lights at all—naught else but the hills and the wind-swept evening 
sky. 

One by one the passengers had left the compartment, and now they had 
it to themselves. She rested her head against him. She was a little tired. He 
bent over her and kissed her forehead. 

They had to walk from the station to the cottage. It was uphill, and with 
Anna it seemed much farther than when he walked that way alone. She 
walked painfully at his side. He tried to help her, told her to lean on him; 
but, as ever, she was resentful of anything that emphasised her infirmity. 
She walked alone. Night had fallen, and the rough road they climbed was 
shrouded here and there by trees, whose bare and twisted branches made 


great mazes in the sky. The wind came soughing through the branches. 
Something unreal about this walk of theirs there seemed. He told himself it 
was the unreal way to the great reality. How brave and indomitable she 
was! To-morrow—ah, to-morrow she would not suffer so. At the thought, 
glad as it was, something struck a 


sudden chill to his heart, something like the faint shadow of impending 
loss. It was as fleeting as the night wind. It passed. 

Then came the little meadow all wrapped in shadows, so that she could 
not see its cup-like contour or the buttercups in the grass; and then the 
cottage and the cherry-tree, whose blossoms she could not see. All this 
beauty would break upon her in the new world in the morning. 

Tired as she was, she was full of naive delight in the cottage. Someone 
had lit a fire in the little sitting-room,-and a meal was laid for two. Together 
they explored the upstairs regions. There were two rooms, one in cosy pink 
chintz, the other in blue, and both with wide windows. She could choose 
which she liked, he said. From one to the other she limped in almost 
childish enthusiasm. She had never seen such pretty rooms, she said 
never, never; but she liked best the pink one, and the blue one, if he didn’t 
mind, would be his. To which he agreed. Then they went downstairs, and 
after supper sat a while by the fire in the little sitting-room. As was her 
wont, she crouched at his feet, resting against his knee. 

He had never been more lover-like and, looking up at him as he smiled 
down at her, she traced lingeringly and half dreamily the line of his lips 
with a white finger. 

“T always like your mouth,” she said. “Such a good, kind mouth.” 

Then half playfully she ran a finger down his nose. 

“And my nose?” he asked. 


“Oh, your nose! I love your nose,” she said—“‘so straight and strong and 
true.” 

“And true?” he echoed, almost as though it were a query. 

“And true,” she repeated softly. 

“Suppose’ I had a silly little nose,” he said, “a silly crooked little nose; 
would you still like me?” 


She laughed. “Oh, dear me, no!” she said. “I couldn’t like you with a 
little nose.” 

“But why?” he asked. 

She thought a little. “Well, I suppose simply because you haven’t got a 
silly, crooked little nose; simply because it would not be the truth.” 

“What is truth?” he asked. 

“Truth?” she shook her head. “Perhaps, perhaps it is the something you 
never quite catch up to. The something just ahead that always seems new. 
Perhaps we are always making the truth—perhaps. But why do you so 
often talk about the truth?” 

For answer he put his arms round her. “Anna, dear,” he said, “if I came 
to you and if I told you the truth about yourself. If I came to you and said, 
‘Anna, dear, you are straight and strong and beautiful,’ would you believe 
it, dear?” 

She seemed troubled at his words. Why did he harp so on her infirmity? 
Then she raised her face to his. “I would believe it were true if—if you told 
me.” 

He bent down and kissed her on the lips. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


THE light in her room was out when he entered. She had turned it out, she 
said, because she liked to see the stars through the big window. He opened 
the window and through it came the sound of the little brook and the 
chirping of a bird. 

“It’s so lovely!” she whispered. “I’ve never known anything so 
beautiful.” She was kneeling up in her bed, looking through the window at 
the starry night, inhaling the sweet air. 

“You must go to sleep,” he said. “I’ve come to say good-night.” 

She sank down into the snow-white sheets, and he bent over her to say 
his accustomed good-night. 

He took her hand. She held him fast. “Don’t go,” she said. “Stay with 
me. I’m a little bit afraid. I’m a little bit afraid I'll walk in my sleep. If you 
are here I shall not walk in my sleep.” 

“T’ll stay,” he said, “and take care of you all night long.” 

So he lay down beside her. She lay still in his arms, whispering that she 
hoped he didn’t mind holding her in his arms, didn’t mind because she was 
crooked and not beautiful in her body. 

At which he pressed her closer to him, and she lay quite still in his arms, 
murmuring little words whose purport he could not quite catch. Once, twice 
she sighed, and then sank into sleep. 

Through the window came the sound of the babbling of the little brook 
and the soft wind in the branches of the little wood. She sank deeper into 
sleep, and as she 


sank into the soft shades of her oblivion he sensed a wondrous change steal 
over her. The frightened nerves that in the day held her limbs and body in 
remorseless grip, twisting and contracting them into unnatural shapes, 
loosed their hold; and as a crushed and light-starved flower opens and 
unfolds its beauty in the sunlight, so in the darkness her body unfolded, 
finding grace and beauty when no eye could see. Thus he knew that she lay 
beside him, soft and supple in her body, straight and beautiful, yet knowing 
nothing of the beauty in which the night had clothed her. And she was very 


close to him, so that he was aware of the rhythm of her breathing, even of 
the beating of her heart. 

And he exulted in this knowledge of her beauty, exulted in the thought 
that he could wrest it from the fast and secret keeping of the night and, like 
some wondrous mantle, give it her at dawn as her dower of beauty for the 
day. 

Thus in the stillness and the fragrance of the night he held her in his 
arms and adored her beauty, not as men are wont to love and worship the 
beauty of women, but he loved it even as a miracle of heaven. 

At the dawn, however, she should wake with his kiss upon her lips. In 
the dawn of her consciousness he would tell her that she was straight and 
beautiful. She should thrill into warmer beauty in his close embrace, and in 
her swift and overwhelming knowledge of her beauty a new world for both 
of them would be created. 

Thus he fell asleep. Soundly he slept, and the brook in the cupped 
meadow on the hill babbled of its trouble in the night, and night birds, 
restless and silent, 


hovered in the little wood. And his sleep was troubled, and once he 
dreamed he was looking for Anna, looking to see her come over the brow 
of the hill into the cup of the meadow. Someone came, someone whom he 
thought was Anna. She came laughing, straight and strong. But it was not 
Anna. No, it was not Anna, and yet Anna was her name. 

So the world swung slowly upward out of night, and a blackbird, 
perched on the topmost branch of the tallest tree in the little wood, saw the 
dawn while it was still far off. Did he wait a little ere he dropped his first 
clear note into the silence of the world? Knowing all the trouble in the 
world, did he hesitate to wake it from its sleep? But the dawn was coming, 
and the dawn must have its herald; for had not God ordained that there be a 
love-song at the dawn? So the black-bird sang. 

He heard it, and knew the dawn was nigh. And even as he groped into 
fuller consciousness he knew there was trouble in his mind. Somewhere a 
conflict had been born. She was still asleep. But now she lay away from 
him, and in the darkness, just tinged with the first grey of sunrise, he saw 
the outline of her form. He saw the long and gentle curve of her hip, and 
the swifter drooping curve into the waist, the pale and sinuous contour of 


an arm that curved upwards over the pillow where the hand lost itself in the 
little cloud of her hair. 

Not yet. It was too early yet. Let her sleep a little longer. There was 
plenty of time. The whole day would be theirs. He thought of her running, 
lithe and supple in the little meadow. 


The blackbird sang on, and the first rosy light of dawn came through the 
open window. Soon he would wake her. The light touched her face. 

Soon he must wake her, or it would be too late. So he lay with trouble 
ever growing in his mind. And then he knew, in his heart he knew that he 
was afraid to wake her as he planned to do. And why was he afraid? He 
was afraid because he feared that in finding the beauty of her body he 
would lose her strange and more essential beauty. Anna would be beautiful, 
but would it be Anna? Would it be the Anna that came to him out of storm 
and suffering and smiled? Was there anything in earth and heaven so brave, 
so bright with winsome gallantry, so beautiful as her smile when she smiled 
from her world of pain? Was anything human on this poor earth more 
beautifully, more vividly human than she in her infirmity and her daily 
victory over pain and limitation? Could he love anything human more 
exquisitely than he loved her? He loved her, not without some deep 
excitement at the contact with her womanhood, and yet withal he loved her 
as something inviolate, something beyond the fretful ardours of desire, 
beyond the storms of passion. In some high heaven he loved her, where, 
with her white face on his heart, all the trouble of the world was stilled. 

And yet because he loved her he longed to see her happy and free from 
pain. He longed to see her beautiful in form, to see her straight and lissom, 
running with laughter down the hill. So he lay beside her, and bitter conflict 
tore his spirit, and as the 


blackbird sang even louder at the growing flood of dawn, he groaned in the 
agony of his soul. 

The light had touched her hair, and there was the flicker of a smile upon 
her lips. Oh, she was beautiful and he loved her; and yet, because he loved 
her, he dare not free her from her cruel limitations and her pain. Was he 
inhuman, was he a monster, that he would let her suffer because in 


suffering she was half divine? Or was it godlike to love her so? Was it thus 
that God Himself loved the suffering world? 

So the dawn came, and all the world woke washed and worshipful. Little 
sounds of life came through the window—the crunching of a slow tumbril 
wheel on a near-by road, the distant crowing of a cock, the babbling of the 
brook, the chatter of little birds, and, with them all, the sweet-blowing air 
of dawn. She stirred in her sleep. She was waking. She was stretching a 
hand to find him. 

Ah! it was too late, too late. She was waking. But he could not, he dare 
not see her waking from beauty and serenity to misshapenness and pain. He 
could not, he dare not. 

Thus when she woke and could smile through the pain that racked her 
always on waking, she looked for him, but could not see him. Then she saw 
his big head buried in the clothes at the side of the bed, and she saw that he 
was kneeling there with his hands pressed over his eyes as though to ensure 
that he might not see. She looked at him for a space in wonderment. 

So she touched his head lightly with her hand. 

Without looking up he shook his head. 


She stroked his hair. She was a little anxious. Was something wrong? 
she wanted to know. 

“Forgive me, forgive me,” he said in a low, choking voice. “God forgive 
me.” 

“Forgive you?” she asked in puzzled tones, and sat hunched and twisted, 
fondling his head in her white hands. 

He looked up at her, and saw her sad eyes shining like stars upon him, 
and, seeing them, he seized her hands and covered them with kisses. 

She was blithe and gay as she prepared their breakfast, and full of plans 
for the day she was as they ate in the little blue sitting-room. They would 
walk right across the country to the opposite hill and look back and see 
their cottage. They would hunt in the wood for violets in the afternoon. He 
loved finding violets, didn’t he? They would ... 

Then she saw that he was quiet and prepossessed, and slipped from her 
chair to kneel at his feet, to look up in his face, anxiously inquiring what 
his trouble was. 

He could not tell her, nor when they left for their walk could he say what 
made him suddenly cry out when he saw her limping through the 


buttercups in the cupped meadow, nor could he tell her why he pressed his 
hand upon his heart when she stumbled on the stones in the rough way 
down the hill. He was moody and yet tender—oh, infinitely tender: so 
tender that it almost made her a little impatient. Why did he remind her so 
of her infirmity? 

At lunch he was moodier still, and his eyes had a tortured look. After 
lunch he said suddenly that he 


must go to town. He would return at night, he said. He had forgotten 
something that was important. He was all agitated when he said good-bye, 
but crushed her in his arms before he left her, and then she was watching 
him swinging in tempestuous fashion down the hill, the wide brim of his 
hat bent in the wind, his cape fluttering wildly behind him. She watched 
him out of sight from the ridge of the cupped meadow, and there, as he 
turned round, he saw her standing bent and crooked, outlined in silhouette 
against the bright sky, and all around her the beauty that was to have been 
the beauty of her new world. 

She watched him out of sight, and even when he had vanished she still 
watched, for her life and all her joy were in him. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


NOW was he plunged into the great and final struggle. Soon now, he knew, 
one of the two personalities who were fighting for existence must yield to 
the other. Some analogy to his mental state might have been found in the 
phenomenon of a delicately poised material body in oscillation. The body, 
given a fillip, oscillates for a long time from one side to the other. At first 
the movement is slow. As the original impulse becomes weakened, 
however, the oscillations become quicker, and finally almost too quick to 
count, until the object comes to rest, definitely leaning to one side or the 
other. 

Thus it was at this period with John Lillibud in his alternating 
personalities. For whereas in the earlier period either of the individualities 
might take possession for two or three days at a time, in this final period the 
duration of possession became gradually shortened, until the change from 
one to the other would occur two or three times in one day. In some kind of 
clear-seeing neutral self he realised that one of two things must happen: 
either the alternating periods must become so shortened that the two 
personalities would become merged, and so find a kind of natural 
equilibrium ; or finally, in assuming one personality the power of swing- 
back to the other would be so weakened that he would remain definitely 
and permanently that personality. Which personality it would be he could 
not foresee. In a large measure his psychical changes were governed by 
events and conditions around him. 


Thus as he journeyed to London that late afternoon, all distressed in his 
mind because of Anna, he ran full tilt into the great storm. 

He was sitting moodily in a corner of the carriage. The evening papers 
were near him, but he had not looked at them. Suddenly he caught sight of 
a heading on the front page of one of them. It was a report of scenes at the 
annual meeting of Novelties, Ltd. Mr. John Lillibud, the chairman of the 
board, it seemed, had failed to appear, and had not even sent a letter of 
explanation. Even a most tactfully written annual report had failed to 
disguise the sorry condition of the once-flourishing business of Novelties, 
Ltd. Where was John Lillibud? the shareholders wanted to know. Neither 


Mr. Bridgington nor Mr. Boon, nor the general secretary, had been able to 
say exactly where Mr. Lillibud was, except that he was away on very 
important business, which undoubtedly had detained him or caused him to 
forget the annual meeting. 

Whereupon fiery shareholders had jumped up all over the hall shouting 
out “Disgraceful!” “Scandalous!” and there had been a rush for the 
directors’ table, and the police had to be called in. Consequent upon which 
there had been a bad slump in the shares of Novelties, Ltd. And there were 
rumours of the whole board resigning, and Novelties, Ltd., looked very 
much like tumbling down like a pack of cards. 

The effect of the report on Richard Whittington was like a galvanic 
shock. The blood went to his head. An old lady who shared his 
compartment was surprised to see a kind of spasm pass over him, and was 
even more surprised when at the terminus, the man, 


whose kindly manners she had admired when he helped her into the 
carriage, brushed brusquely past her, leapt from the carriage and rushed 
away into a taxi-cab like a madman. 

Bruton Street and then the office of Novelties, Ltd. The commissionaire 
saw him enter the big doors. The word went round the building: “He’s 
back. Mr. Lillibud’s back. The chief’s back.” 

Up in his office he was sending clerks and secretaries flying in all 
directions. 

“Ring up Bridgington. Ring up Boon. Want ’em here at once. Urgent. 
Must come. Tell Mr. Monks I want him, now.” 

He was rattling off orders like bullets from a machine-gun. Where had 
he been? He’d show ’em where he’d been. Ha! he’d show ’em where he’d 
been. He’d give ’em a surprise. He’d make that fellow Whittington sit up 
too. The man had been saying nasty things about him. Clever, wasn’t he? 
Now it was his, John Lillibud’s, turn. 

So Bridgington came and Boon came, both with very long faces, and 
Mr. Monks, the secretary, came, looking grim and troubled. 

“Sit down, sit down, I won’t bite you,” snapped Lillibud. “You, they”— 
he swung an arm behind him—‘want to know where I’ve been, what I’ve 
been doing.” 

“We do,” said Boon very precisely. 


Lillibud grunted. “Listen,” he said. “While you’ve been vegetating in 
your offices I’ve been busy. I’ve been doing things. I’ll even tell you what 
I’ve done.” 


They all looked toward him. Bridgington and Boon affected to be a little 
bored. 

“Well?” queried Bridgington. 

For answer Lillibud flung a little chunk of something on the table. “I’ve 
got that,” he said. 

Bridgington, Boon and Mr. Monks leaned forward to look at the stuff on 
the table. 

“Looks like putty,” said Boon, yawning a little. 

“Putty!” exclaimed Lillibud with scorn in his voice. “You would think it 
was putty, you would. But I'll tell you what it is. It’s flesh, synthetic flesh.” 

Bridgington and Boon maintained grim silence. Mr. Monks coughed a 
little nervously. Bridgington looked at Boon and stroked his chin. 

“Gimme your hand, Monks,” snapped Lillibud. 

Mr. Monks hesitatingly stretched out a thin white hand, freckled on the 
back. 

Lillibud was kneading the lump of putty-looking stuff into a strip like 
thinnish pastry. When he had finished he clapped the strip on to the back of 
Mr. Monks’s hand. 

“Now, watch,” he commanded. 

With heads craned forward the men watched the strip lying on the back 
of the secretary’s thin hand. Slowly the stuff changed colour. It grew pale 
but less pasty, became endowed with some strange quality in colour and 
texture that only living human flesh possesses. Finally it seemed to merge 
into the very flesh of Mr. Monks’s hand, even bearing a few brown spots 
that might well have been freckles. 

Lillibud looked at them. 

Boon spoke. “Of course,” he said, “that’s all very 


extraordinary; but what’s the good of it? What’s the good of it, Lillibud? 
Novelties, Ltd., 1s heading for a crash. It may come to-morrow morning, 
and you come and show us a bit of rather extraordinary putty.” 


“And this putty, as you call it,” retorted Lillibud, “is going to save 
Novelties, Ltd.” 

Then in a torrent of words he outlined his big scheme. Flesh, synthetic 
flesh, flesh for new noses, new ears, new chins, new cheeks. Beauty 
surgeries, mind you, in every big town in the country, all over Europe. All 
over America too. Didn’t they see it now? Didn’t they see the ads? 

“Why be ugly? The Lillibud surgery is waiting to make you beautiful.” 

“What’s wrong with your nose?” 

“Come and choose your chin.” 

“Express your personality in your nose—design it yourself.” 

“Ears for the asking.” 

“And don’t you see the headlines in the paper? ‘Synthetic Flesh. A 
Modern Miracle.’ Even The Times would have to take notice of it. Millions 
in it. Millions!” 

He knew it was Plimper’s scheme. He felt the ghost of Plimper in him 
even as he spoke his words, but what did he care? 

And Bridgington, looking a little bewildered, was spluttering: “But, but, 
the, the—well, the technique, you know and all that. You can’t. . 

Lillibud swept him away with an impatient hand. “Oh, I’ve fixed all 
that,” he said. “There’s a man in Paris who knows all about that. We’ll get 
him over.” 


Boon was murmuring something about a test, “a really serious test,” 
which brought Lillibud shouting: “Test, test! It’s been tested well enough. 
There’s a man who’s been walking about London with a nose made of it for 
two years and more, and no one knows. Test! Ha!” 

They were still a little dubious, and wanted to know when he was going 
to start launching this latest novelty. 

“When?” he echoed. “Now, right now!” 

He became galvanised into a storm of energy. He called for managers 
and secretaries. Half a dozen daily papers in which Novelties, Ltd., ran 
daily articles artfully commending its novelties had to be telephoned: “Hold 
article, new copy coming.” And Monks himself had to telephone a two- 
million mark daily and book all the front page. 

It would be booked already, said Lillibud, but never mind. Offer ’em 
double, treble rates—they’d fall for treble, anyhow. Copy coming in one 
hour. One hour! Yes, one hour was what he’d said. 


“Look here, Lillibud,” Boon was saying, “you can’t do this. Not yet. 
You’ve got nothing to offer people, nothing yet but a chunk of putty. You 
can’t boom this thing yet. It’s mad, it’s ...” 

Lillibud cut him short. “Don’t you see,” he said, “it’s the only way. 
We’re heading for a crash. People think we’re done, finished. But we’re 
not. We’re not finished. We’ve got to show ’em we’re not, and we’ve got to 
show ’em to-morrow morning. I’m going to tell ’em about synthetic flesh. 
Stop the rot. In two weeks we’ ll have the scheme going, we’ll be delivering 
the goods.” 


Boon threw up his hands. “Go ahead,” he said. 

And Lillibud went ahead. In a minute he was furiously dictating an 
article to fill the space reserved for Novelties, Ltd., in six dailies. He was 
thundering out something about “The Dream of the Ages.” Poor humanity 
depressed by imperfection, dreaming of beauty that could never be. 
Women, aye and men too—let them not forget it, men too—had sighed in 
secret when they looked in the glass—ah, what a tale could looking-glasses 
tell!—men and women had sighed in secret when they looked at their own 
faces. What romances had been shattered! A nose, an ear, a chin that was 
blemished, and all the joy had gone out of life. And men and women in 
secret had asked could nothing be done. The surgeons had come with their 
knives and fabulous fees, beauty parlours with pastes and other 
paraphernalia, quacks with pernicious nostrums, gadget-makers with 
barbaric contraptions; but all to no avail. But now at long last the dream of 
the ages was to be realised. A great scientist—his name might one day be 
divulged—had, through Novelties, Ltd., offered the world Flesh, synthetic 
flesh, and with it men and women might themselves fashion their own 
faces according to their dream. Thus ... 

Typewriters were clicking, telephone bells ringing all round him, clerks 
rushing in and out. And then he was calling for someone who could draw. 
And one came, and him he commanded to fling in big red letters—tred, 
mind you—across the front page of the newspaper the word “FLESH.” And 
while the man drew the letters as he wanted them, he was dictating to 
someone else the text for the page advertisement of which 


Flesh was the great key-note. Novelties, Ltd., the great firm which had 
given the world those inestimable blessings—to mention but two of many 
—the Lillibud bed-reader and the Lillibud cerebral vibrator, was now about 
to offer the greatest boon of all. Novelties, Ltd., to whom the cultural life of 
the nation had always been a chief consideration, were of the opinion that 
the cultural development of the people had reached a stage when it 
demanded not merely beauty of thought, but beauty in form, and most of all 
in human form. The Word must be made Flesh. 

The stenographer hesitated. 

“Scripture! I know it’s Scripture,” shouted Lillibud. “Parsons aren’t the 
only people who can quote Scripture. Don’t gape. Put it down—The Word 
must be made Flesh!” 

And it was Flesh that Novelties was offering the world. Flesh, synthetic 
flesh: flesh that could be made beautiful at will. He was shouting the 
phrases, shouting them in an excited crescendo. No more misshapen noses, 
no more crinkled ears. Humanity should be beautiful, as beautiful as it 
willed. Novelties, Ltd., was bringing beauty to the world. 

Lillibud declaimed the last sentence waving an arm in the air, and then, 
as the clerk rushed off with the copy, he was laughing loudly in a wild, 
half-choking fashion, and then he was catching at his throat and his face 
was working, twisted by terrible spasms. Boon and Bridgington and Mr. 
Monks pressed round him. A woman secretary brought smelling salts. 

He thrust them all aside like nine-pins, gasping: “Let me get out—let me 
get out—out—OUT!!!”” 


He rushed from the big room that had been Mr. Plimper’s, out into the 
corridors, half flung himself down flights of stairs and, like a man 
demented, fled into the street. 

Two hours later great presses in Fleet Street were thundering to the 
rhythm of “Flesh, flesh, synthetic flesh; flesh, flesh, synthetic flesh. FLESH 
in a great red line was flashing two million times into the world. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


NOT a sound in the cotton-wool house. Even Mrs. Brown in the basement 
felt oppressed at the silence. It was Hilda’s evening out, and she was all 
alone. But was it really so silent as it seemed? Surely there were sounds, 
stealthy sounds on the dim stairs. Mrs. Brown listened. It seemed that she 
was always listening. But had there not been sounds before, sounds enough, 
mysterious sounds, in this still house? And yet never sounds quite like 
these. A swift excitement, up and down the dim stairs, along the dim 
passages. Mrs. Brown thought of white-faced ferrets gliding swiftly in the 
dark. 

She went up the basement steps and looked up the dim stairs. All was 
quiet on the stairs, but from the top floor she heard the sound of rustling 
paper. It came from the third-floor back, that was where it came from— 
Dick Whittington’s room. Which was mighty funny, because he wasn’t 
there. Mrs. Brown was quite sure he wasn’t there. It behoved her to go and 
see. So, very short-breathed and wheezing, she began her slow ascent of the 
stairs. On the first landing she stopped for breath and listened. Still the 
same rustling of papers. She climbed the next flight and stopped again. All 
was still. Not a sound came from the third-floor back. Which was funnier 
still. Of course she might go and see, but she was a bit chary of entering the 
third-floor back since a certain curious experience. Hadn’t the sounds been 
her fancy, after all? And hadn’t she better return to her wicker chair and not 
bother her head about stupid imaginary noises? Well, 


perhaps she had. So Mrs. Brown returned to the basement and sat in her 
wicker chair, and tried to read. 

But surely she was not mistaken. Again a sound of swift stealthy 
movement, and again there came to her the curious thought of white-faced 
ferrets nosing in the dark. She must go and see. And again Mrs. Brown 
wheezed up the basement stairs. 


He was ablaze with indignation. That terrible desecration which Mr. 
Plimper had but proposed had been perpetrated by John Lillibud. He had 
committed the unpardonable sin. He had flung a miracle into the market. 


The Word was to be made Flesh the phrase of the advertisements— 
merely to make money for men who sniggered at the miracle. Richard 
Whittington and John Lillibud could not live in the same world. That was 
the great and final decision his fierce anger had blazed in his brain. John 
Lillibud must die—aye, he must die, he must die. 

He could not kill John Lillibud by sticking a knife into him, nor by 
shooting him. No, but he had a plan, a great plan to put a final end to him, 
cost what it would. He believed that as Richard Whittington he was strong 
enough to carry it through. So in order to put the plan into execution he was 
speeding to Bruton Street as fast as a taxi-cab could carry him. 

It was getting late and quite dark, in fact, as he walked hurriedly down 
the narrow back road and entered the Bruton Street house by the garden 
door. He passed beneath the lilac-trees into the house. All was still. He 
listened. But surely there was a sound. 


Yes, there it was again, a low moaning. He listened yet again. It came 
from the basement. Down the basement stairs he rushed, and there in the 
semi-darkness he found Mrs. Brown trussed up like a chicken in her chair. 

She seemed to forget her own predicament on seeing him. 

“Don’t you stay, Dick,” she was saying. “Don’t you stay. Just you cut 
these here cords and then you ’op it quick. They’ll do you in, they will. 
They know all about you, they’ve found it all out. They’ve turned your 
room hupside down, they have—the ferrets. And now they’re all in the 
Room as quiet as mice, they are. They got hold 0’ me and bound me up 
because I threatened to call the police—breakin’ in and meddlin’ with your 
things! Now you ’op it, Dick, before it’s too late. ’Op it, I say.” 

But Whittington had no idea of “’opping it.” He cut the bonds of Mrs. 
Brown, administered a cordial to her ready lips, and then went upstairs and 
strode into the Room. 

There a strange sight met his eyes. The silent Council was sitting round 
the big table, and the table was strewn with his papers and belongings. And 
white, ferret-like faces were scanning the papers. The company started 
when suddenly they saw him before them. He fixed them with his eyes, and 
walked slowly to the dais of the Master Mind, and there he stood looking 
down upon them with scorn upon his face. 

They quailed beneath his gaze. But, recovering a little, they all looked 
toward the secretary, who rose 


and, pointing to the Master Mind, pronounced in his slow, sepulchral voice, 
these words: 

“You are John Lillibud. We have found you out.” 

At which words he flung back his head and laughed at them all, so that 
they were ashamed. Then he addressed them, mouthing silent words. He, 
John Lillibud! To-morrow, yes, to-morrow they would see John Lillibud. 
He promised them that. For the great moment had come. It was the time for 
action, the time for the great vanquishing of Lillibud. 

So he unfolded his plan, and long after he had done talking and had left 
them, the silent house was all alive and swift and silent messengers were 
leaving in the night. 

But no one saw him pass out beneath the lilac-trees, and no one knew 
whither he went into the night, nor of the struggle in the night. No one 
knew why the dogs at “The Pit” barked joyously in the darkness, nor what 
should make the gardener think he saw a ghostly form walking on the lawn. 
And Clarissa did not know why she woke a little frightened in the empty 
darkness, thinking someone had kissed her hair. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


THE world that beautiful spring morning came into the streets laughing. It 
laughed because at heart the world was sound and strong, and saw the 
humour in things. And this joke, this joke on the front page of the 
newspaper, was. surely one of the biggest jokes it had ever seen. Flesh, 
synthetic flesh! New noses, new chins, new ears. Ha-ha-ha! ho-ho-ho! 

Even Mrs. Brown had her laugh. She laughed in bed when Hilda 
brought her the newspaper and a cup of tea. “He-he-he,” she wheezed. 
“Fancy me, young “Ilder, fancy me with a haquiline nose and a dimple in 
me chin! Fancy ...!” 

Mrs. Brown stopped as though she had suddenly remembered something 
and appeared to be thinking. “Well,” she said, half to herself, “he’s a one, 
he is. He’s a one, and no mistake, he is.” 

And men in long, sinuous City-bound trains were laughing as they read 
their papers with a “Did you ever!” and “What next!” “Time you went to 
Novelties, Ltd., old boy,” was quite a well-worn joke by the time the train 
reached the terminus. 

In the omnibuses women were tittering, and the conductor of one 
omnibus that went Holborn way raised a roar of laughter when he called: 
“Oxford-street-O’ bun. This way for yer new nowzes.” 

And when the public-houses opened there was laughter at a thousand 
bars. “Old Jack” and “old Charley” laughed ho-ho-ho! into half-pint 
glasses, and a barmaid who on being asked by a familiar 


whether she had “ordered hers,” won much notoriety by retorting “What 
cheek!” 

And in warehouses and City offices and in banks there was laughter. 
And even bank directors laughed, and Sir Cuthbert Standup, chairman of 
the Grand Union, rang up Boon and asked whether there was any reduction 
for families. And when Boon said, “Look here, Standup, are you pulling my 
leg?” Sir Cuthbert replied: “No, ’'m pulling your nose. Ho-ho-ho.” What a 
joke it was! 

But as the day wore on, in some mysterious fashion there became 
injected into the laughter an element of indignation. No one heard a word 


whispered, but it seemed as though someone were going round whispering. 
When people laughed someone whispered, “What are you laughing at? 
Fool—laughing at yourself!” And someone in a public-house, a little beery, 
wanted to know “Wot’s wrong with our nowzes?” And big men echoed 
angrily over beer: “Yes, wot’s wrong?” And in other places someone 
seemed to be whispering, “It’s blasphemy, that’s what it 1s. Quoting the 
Bible! ‘The Word made Flesh ’!”” Nonconformist ministers went suddenly 
white. In other ears the whispering said that the big advertisement was a 
slap in the face for all humanity, and in other, even finer ears it was 
whispered that human stuff had been made cheap. 

Thus indignation rose. All the novelties that Novelties, Ltd., had ever 
boomed were passed in review. The “Lillibud” that had kept thousands of 
them awake far into the night reading books in purple, red and yellow—the 
“Lillibud series.” Lillibud, Lillibud, 


Lillibud everywhere, from posters on walls, from panels in underground 
trains, from leaflets, from big blaring advertisements in newspapers, from 
artfully written articles, from everywhere—Lillibud, Lillibud, their master. 
And they saw themselves flocking to buy the Lillibud vibrator, flocking in 
thousands because it was Lillibud. They saw themselves in thousands of 
little bedrooms, a little secretively, quite pathetically, sitting with the 
vibrator clamped like yokes to their necks, believing it was clearing their 
brains. Ho-ho-ho! ha-ha-ha 1 The laughter had a harsh and hostile ring. 

By late afternoon the great city was seething with indignation. Then the 
whispering came again, and the word was “Plimper.” What had become of 
Plimper? No one knew. But Lillibud knew. It was certain that Lillibud 
knew. The great white building in Holborn held a secret. It was haunted. It 
was unclean. 

The first indication of the great revolt came when a man, a thin, 
nervous-looking man with an intellectual face—some said he was a 
Methodist minister—stopped in front of Novelties House and very 
deliberately hurled a Lillibud vibrator straight through one of the great 
plate-glass windows. He then went quite calmly and gave himself up to a 
policeman. The news spread Eke wild-fire. Another man came and did 
precisely the same thing. And then another and another, until all the long 
line of plate-glass windows was in splinters. Then, when the police formed 
a barrage in front of the building, men, and women too, came with vibrators 


and hurled them over the heads of the police until all the pavement in front 
of Novelties House was strewn 


with vibrators, and in the big doorway they were beginning to make a little 
pile. 

It was toward six that a strange little procession was seen marching from 
the direction of Bloomsbury. The men who composed it were not 
remarkable except for their tense, white faces, which, for all the noise in the 
street, appeared like the faces of men who were wrapped in profound 
silence. And this applied to all save one, the leader of the procession. He 
was a tall, bulky man who wore a wide-brimmed black hat and a black cape 
that fell past his knees. He carried, mounted on a board at the end of a long 
pole, a kind of placard. He held the placard aloft and, thus carried, it was 
like a banner. People came closer to see what was printed on the placard. 
The first thing they saw was the word “FLESH” printed in red across the 
sheet. It was the advertisement, the terrible advertisement that had made 
London laugh, and now was setting the capital ablaze with indignation. 

This strange standard was the symbol of wrath, and as the little 
procession passed along people fell in behind it. By the time the British 
Museum was reached five hundred were marching behind the strange 
banner. Then the big man who was leading the procession began to shout in 
marching measure, “Down,down with Lil-li-bud 1 Down, down with Lil-li- 
bud!” and all those marching, all save the silent phalanx near the leader, 
took up the rhythmic phrase, “Down, down with Lillibud!” until by the 
time Holborn was reached it had become a rolling murmur like the sound 
of distant thunder. 

The destination of the procession was evident now. 


The police made a futile attempt to stop it, but were swept aside. People 
saw the poster held aloft, howled and jeered at it, and then fell in behind it, 
joining in the chorus “Down, down with Lil-li-bud!” 

There was something magnificent about the big man who carried the 
banner. He walked with a determined and purposeful swing. His face was 
strong and yet not forbidding; it was even child-like about the mouth. But 
everyone was struck with the beautiful straight nose that in the very 


forefront of the procession seemed capable of cleaving through every 
obstacle that came before it. 

Occasionally it was noticed that the big man who, some said, was none 
other than Richard Whittington, the writer, threw back his head and 
laughed exultingly. 

And all over London the news spread that a great procession was 
marching on Novelties House. Even at “The Pit” Clarissa heard of it over 
the ’phone from Dora, whose husband had telephoned her from the City. 
And Clarissa ordered the car and was driven swiftly to the City. Something 
told her John was at Novelties House. She must be near John. Come what 
would, she must be near him. 

“Drive quickly,” she told the chauffeur. “Oh, do drive quickly.” 

With a rush like an angry cataract the head of the procession swarmed 
through the entrance of Novelties House. Now, all the lower floors of the 
great building were built like galleries round a wide central well, and from 
this central well one could see all the departments (now deserted, for the 
employees had left the building) sweeping away from the balconies that 
rose tier above 


tier. In this well the crowd, still yelling “Down, down with Lillibud!” 
hesitated a second. 

Suddenly the big man, pointing upward to the galleries, shouted “There 
he is!” and, flinging his standard crashing into a glass show-case that stood 
in the central hall, he bounded up the broad stairs leading to the first 
gallery. 

Like an arrow from a bow, the crowd were after him. Led by the silent 
men, they smashed and wrecked all that came in their way. But their leader 
had out-distanced them. They could not see him. It was remarkable how 
well he knew his way in this great building. But there was a man leaning 
over the balcony of the next storey, a big man, too, with white face and a 
crooked, little nose. He was shaking his fist at them. He was defying them. 
With a howl they recognised him. It was Lillibud, Lillibud! “Down, down 
with Lillibud!” Upward with a howl they swept after him. 


The exultation of John Lillibud in that moment as he shook his fist at the 
yelling crowd! Richard Whittington was in his power. He had only to throw 


Whittington’s cape and broad-brimmed hat and his false nose to the crowd 
and Richard Whittington would vanish. He would perish, the false, 
vindictive scoundrel, .just at the moment when he thought his triumph had 
come. The idea tickled him so mightily that he swayed at the balustrade, 
rocked with stentorian laughter. It rang above the tumult as the crowd 
poured in a fierce lava stream on to the floor. 

He fled, the mob at his heels. Should he cast the 


cape, the hat, the nose to them? Should he? Ah, what a final blow! What a 
victory 1 He was mounting a hidden stairway to the next floor and, even as 
he twisted the cape to fling it from him when he reached the top, some 
unseen antagonist wrested power from him and left him gasping on the top 
of the stairs. 

And then he was Richard Whittington with the long straight nose, and 
cape flung around him, the hat upon his head, and he was standing at the 
balustrade waving to the crowd below. “Come on, come on. After him, 
come on—the stairway on the right! Come on, come on!” 

With a roar of cheering the mob pressed up the stairway. And this was 
the great sweeping upward to victory, the final victory over Lillibud, the 
final victory over the profane, over all that made humanity cheap. And 
humanity was behind him, surging upward, surging up the stairs. And he 
had a sudden vision of the cupped meadow and the buttercups, and the 
great white clouds, and Anna straight and beautiful. Ah, it should be! It 
should be! 

Now he was on the fourth gallery, and thence he looked down the great 
well, down and down to the wide vestibule on the ground floor all a- 
seething, stirred ever by the in-thrust of the crowd in the street. And so 
great was the pressure from the mass outside that the human pack in the 
vestibule was pressed willy-nilly up the great stairway. Thus his eye 
followed it round and round, pressing tumultuously upward, and round he 
followed it to the floor below. There was nothing that could stay this 
upward pressing. “Come on, come on. Come. . 


The words died in his throat. For down on the next floor he saw a 
woman struggling in the crowd. She had fought her way to the very front of 
it, and there she seemed to be trying to stay its upward rush. She was on her 


knees before it with upraised arms as though imploring it to stop. It was 
strange that even in such a moment it should be the colour of the woman’s 
handbag, held aloft in an upraised hand, that struck him. The handbag was 
blue, and for the moment the little blue spot made by the handbag was the 
centre round which the whole scene swung. 

And even as he looked upon it the unseen antagonist seized him by the 
throat and choked his words into sobs. He wrenched off the cloak and his 
wide-brimmed hat, and he plucked off his nose, recking nothing of the 
sudden, sharp pain at the wrench, nothing of the blood that dripped from 
his crooked nose. He would go to Clarissa, dear brave Clarissa, fighting for 
him there. The mob might tear him, but he would be with her. He whisked 
the cloak and the broad-brimmed hat behind him, and with an arm he 
waved to her, shouting above all the tumult in a great voice: “Clarissa, 
Clarissa, Clarissa!” And she heard him, and turned her face upward toward 
him, and the mob saw him, and with sudden derisive yell swarmed up the 
next stairway. 

He would hurl himself into the mob surging over the floor toward him. 
He would fight his way to Clarissa. And even as he made to throw himself 
forward, some unseen hand seemed to strike him on the heart. Courage 
oozed from him, and he ran with the shrieking mob at his heels. He ran 
panting for breath. One 


man caught at his collar, another snatched at Richard Whittington’s cloak 
and hat he was carrying. With a desperate wrench he freed himself, and 
then, making for a passage which he knew, he double-crossed his pursuers. 

Once again he was Richard Whittington standing on a still higher 
gallery, shouting to the crowd, “Come on, come on. He’s making for his 
room. He’|I barricade himself in. Come on.” 

And then he was shouting even more vehemently, “Death to him, death 
to him! Life for true life, life for love and the holy spirit.” 

The human flood responded to his call with a roar. Now it was spreading 
over the topmost floor. Richard Whittington was racing along a long 
corridor. “He’s gone to his room. He’s hiding in his den,” he shouted. 
“Follow me!” 

The leaders and as many as might crowd into the corridor followed him. 
They saw him beat upon the door. The door opened and was suddenly shut. 
Both John Lillibud and Richard Whittington had vanished behind it. 


The leaders beat upon the door, but there was no response. They tried to 
open it, but the door was locked. Sounds were heard issuing from the 
locked room. They were sounds of a terrible struggle. Furniture was being 
overthrown. There was smashing of glass. Groans were heard, and then 
someone calling in an agonised voice for Clarissa.- 

The crowd stood hushed in the long corridor. But at the sound of the call 
“Clarissa,” a woman, all dishevelled and breathing in quick sobbing gasps, 
fought 


her way along the corridor, and then stood beating at the door with bleeding 
hands, calling for “John.” 

There was silence on the other side of the door. Someone pushed the 
door and, curiously enough, it opened. Those in front stood still in 
amazement at what they saw. All around was the wreckage of what had 
once been Mr. Plimper’s office. The big desk was overturned. The glass 
fronts of the bookcases lay in smithereens. Mr. Plimper’s collection of 
novelties lay strewn about the floor. A de /Juxe model of the Lillibud bed- 
reader had been trampled on. The room was in ruins, the result, it seemed, 
of a Titanic struggle. 

In the centre of it all stood Richard Whittington. He stood white and 
panting, with one hand pressed to his heart. 

“Well,” they exclaimed. “Where is he? Where is Lillibud?” 

For answer Richard Whittington pointed to the wall opposite the door. A 
few who stepped forward beheld a very strange thing. A panel had swung 
open, revealing a cupboard-like compartment. In it there was a mirror, and 
over it an electric light bulb glowed. Then, going a little nearer, they saw 
that the cupboard had no floor. In the space where the floor should have 
been was a yawning blackness from which issued a damp, foul air. 

The crowd stood back as though suddenly afraid. 

“There was a terrible struggle,” Richard Whittington was saying as he 
gasped for breath. “He nearly overcame me. And then when he saw I was 
the stronger he suddenly sprang from me and seemed to 


press a button in the wall. A panel swung open and he jumped ... he jumped 
... down there.” 
“He’s dead!” ‘ 


“Suicide!” 

“A mystery!” 

The whispers ran all down the corridor, and down the stairway into the 
Street. 

“John Lillibud’s dead. Dead, they say, but there’s a mystery, a terrible 
mystery—a mystery.” 


What was it they were saying, these people? Dead? John was dead. He 
had jumped ... she shuddered. Her face grew whiter still. She stepped 
falteringly forward into the room, looked in a dazed fashion round her. 

“John, John dear,” she called in a soft, pleading voice. “You are not 
gone, John, not gone wholly away. You couldn’t leave me, not wholly ... 
not wholly, John ... John ... John.” 

She was calling his name in ever more despairing tones, when suddenly 
she seemed to become aware of the presence of Richard Whittington. 

Suddenly her face grew hard, and she became cool and collected. She 
faced him. 

“So it’s you,” she said. “I’ve been looking for you. It’s you who killed 
him. It’s you who drove him to this. You persecuted him, you hunted him 
down. He never did any harm to you.” 


Oh! the agony of this death, the bitter agony of death! It seemed even 
then that he could not bear it. Compassion for her loneliness wrung his 
heart, pain at 


the last parting pierced his soul. And even once more John Lillibud 
struggled desperately for life. 

He clutched frantically at the beautiful straight nose of Richard 
Whittington. He pulled with all his might, but the mask remained fast. The 
miracle had happened. The mask had fused with his own flesh. In his agony 
of spirit it had become the truth. 

A great cry rose in his throat. It should have been “Clarissa.” But the 
word would not come. Oh, God, it would not come! It cackled in his throat. 
His shoulders heaved in a great convulsion. 


She thought he was laughing. Laughing] Oh, God, was he laughing—at 
her! 

She had thrust her hand into the little blue bag that he had given her. 

“Take that,” she said, and with the little mother-of-pearl revolver shot at 
him once; “and that,” she said, and shot at him again. 

The first bullet just flicked his nose away. The second pierced his brain. 
And as he fell with never a sound, his wide-brimmed hat fell off his head, 
his long cape was swept aside, and those who looked down at the poor 
crumpled figure of a man saw that it was John Lillibud. 

Half dazed, for a moment or two she looked stupidly down at him. Then 
with a wild cry she fell upon his body, clasped it to her, kissed and kissed 
again the big face, moaning that she didn’t know, she didn’t know—oh, 
God, she didn’t know! But he was all hers, now, wasn’t he? Oh, yes, he 
would be all hers now. 


And he was all hers; for he was dead. 


She was watching from the window of the cottage overlooking the 
cupped meadow, watching for someone who never came. For two days she 
had waited. But he always was uncertain, always a little erratic in his ways. 
So she waited patiently for him. 

Sometimes she walked to the edge of the cupped meadow and watched 
the path that led to the village far below. It was by that path that he would 
come. 

In the late afternoon of the third day after he had left her she went to the 
edge of the meadow and, looking down, saw someone coming up the hill. It 
was a woman, a stoutish woman who walked very slowly. 

She watched her climb the hill. Often the woman stopped for breath, and 
then came slowly on again. As the figure came nearer, 1t seemed familiar, 
until at last she knew who it was coming up the hill. It was Mrs. Brown. 

All white-faced and crooked, she sat in the little blue dining-room while 
Mrs. Brown told her. She listened and never moved during all the long 
story. She was watching Mrs. Brown—Mrs. Brown all wheezy and dressed 
in her best clothes. She seemed half in a daze. But she understood, oh, she 
understood! 


“He was a one, he was!” was what Mrs. Brown was saying, and she 
agreed. “Oh yes, he was, he was.” 


And of course she’d be comin’ back, Mrs. Brown was continuing. Even 
thought p’raps she’d like to come back with her—kind of company, like. 

But she said, “Not yet, not quite yet.” She wanted to think a little. 

So Mrs. Brown left, and she saw her to the edge of the cupped meadow 
and watched her go slowly down the hill. 

She went early to bed. 


And then, most wonderfully, the sun was shining, and she was lying, not 
in her bed, but in the meadow—lying in the sweet-smelling grass while the 
sun shone warm upon her. 

Someone was walking toward her in the meadow. She knew it was he 
before ever he came close to her, and so did not look up even when she 
knew he was bending over her. She wanted to hear his voice. 

And she heard it saying: “Anna, dear, you are straight and lissom as the 
little saplings in the wind, as white and lovely as the may. The pain and 
crookedness were all a dream, and the dream has passed. Come with me.” 

She raised her head. With adoring eyes she looked up at him. He bent 
and kissed her long upon the lips, and then, taking her by the hand, lifted 
her. And lo! she was upon her feet, all straight and beautiful, walking at his 
side. 

Thus they walked through the little meadow all amid the buttercups 
lying like stars at their feet. And then they ran a little, ran in rhythmic 
unison side by side, laughing as they ran. And to her, who had 


never run before, it seemed like flying, with the little valley all spread in 
diaphanous cloud beneath their feet. 

She must keep fast hold of his hand—oh, she must hold it fast! For now 
that she was beautiful she could never let him go. She must hold fast to his 
hand. It was real, this hand she held in hers. Oh, sweet heaven, it must be 
real! She pressed it to her heart. 

Suddenly a sharp pain stabbed her. She had struck a foot against a stone, 
and had fallen on her knees. 


And then she had lost hold of his hand. Wildly she looked round her; but 
he was not there, and darkness was on the meadow, and the grass in which 
she knelt was wet with dew. 

Fear came upon her. Why was it night? And why was the dew upon the 
grass? And why was she kneeling in the grass in her white night-robe? 

And yet he was there. Somewhere he was, not far away. For had he not 
come to her and told her that she was beautiful? She must find him—oh, 
she must find him! Now that she was beautiful and the darkness had come 
she must find him. 

So she rose to her feet, knowing that she was straight and lissom, and 
sought him in the darkness. Softly she called to him, but no one answered. 
For a long time, it seemed, she wandered in the meadow, fighting back 
some dim knowledge that she could not bear. 

Deadly fear and desolation fell upon her, the night chill struck her deep, 
and she sank once more upon her knees, and raised her clasped hands to 
heaven. 

“O God, give him back to me. 

“O Christ, Son of God, help me to find him. 


“O Mary, sweet Mother of Christ, have pity on me. 

Thus she prayed, in some such fashion as, in a terrible moment, she had 
once heard her mother pray. 

And as she prayed and sank slowly down, it seemed that the sunshine 
touched the meadow once again, it seemed that she heard swift footsteps 
coming through the grass. 
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